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as) VIRKOTYPE : 
MASTER GAS MACHINE. 


(Number 1) 



































Higher Speeds 
The MASTER GAS MACHINE gives increased production. Uniform 


distribution of more intense heat, accomplished by scientific com- 
bustion, means higher speeds. 


Lower Operating Costs 


The scientific use of gas not only gives more heat—it reduces fuel 
bills. An entirely new standard of low operating cost has been 
established by the VIRKOTYPE MASTER GAS MACHINE. 


Unequaled Quality 
The Virkotype Process always has been an exponent of Quality. 
But the VIRKOTYPE MASTER GAS MACHINE carries still fur- 
ther the Virkotype Quality Standard —and at the same time realizes 
new and startling economies in production. 
PON 


Investigate this new scientific producer of raised letter printing— 
this latest Virkotype Machine, “THe Master OF THEM ALL.” 
we 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., 547 West 23rd St., New York 
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BUTLER DIVISIONS 


J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee 
M<Clellan Paper Company Minneapolis 
McClellan Paper Company St. Paul 
McClellan Paper Company Duluth 
Butler Paper Company Detroit 
Central Michigan Paper Co. Grand Rapids 
Butler Paper Company, Inc. New York 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. St. Louis 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Company Dallas 
Southwestern Paper Company Fort Worth 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston 
Butler Paper Company Denver 
Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Paper Company Fresno 
Mutual Paper Corporation Seattle 
Butler American Paper Company New York 
Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu 


The Symbol of Eighty-two Years 
Service to Printers 
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When Winter Comes 


—~Trouble Needn’t Follow 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LEGEND 
Average Enamel Paper Performance 
Butler Enamel Paper Performance 


USE BUTLER ENAMELS 


all the year ’round 


HE cold winter season, with artificially heated 
pressroom, will not bring troubles and disap- 
pointments if you use Butler Enamels. 


These papers are scientifically created to print 
satisfactorily during that period of the year when 
printing conditions are at their worst—the months 
of October to April, inclusive. 


The graph shows the uniform performance of Butler 
Enamels compared with the average performance and 
printing quality of coated papers during the course 
of a year, and demonstrates that they have strength 
when strength is most essential. 


A new kind of fibre of exceptional strength and pli- 
ability is used in the manufacture of Butler Enamel 
Papers. They print equally well in winter or summer. 
Uniformity speeds production and adds quality to 
your output. Use Butler Enamels all the year ‘round. 
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ROUSE Page Frame 





H.B ROUSE & CO 


2214-16 WARD ST.,,CHICAGO 








“NORTHWESTERN” 


Controlled 








Push-Button 








VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Reid Linotype Magazine 
Storage Rack 


7 reasons why you should buy them 


1—Holds more magazines in a given space 
than any other rack. 

2—Valuable storage space above and below 
the magazines. 

3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, width 
34% inches, depth 26% inches, height 
60 inches. 

4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, will 
last indefinitely. 

5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 

6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 

7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 


Write for full descriptive booklet 
WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 
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Why are you using Hot Glues? 


Because no COLD GLUES, at the right prices, 
containing all the necessary good qualities, have 
ever been placed at your disposal until now. 


Mr. Printer: Are not TIME and FIRST CLASS WORKMANSHIP 
highly important factors in your business? Then send fora trial order of 


BULL-GRIP PADDING GLUE 
(Red or Natural) 


Requires no reinforcing. 
Always remains flexible. 
lever cracks under the cutter. 
Allows sheets to be torn off 
with clean edges. 
Dries sufficiently to handle in 
5 minutes and thoroughly in 
from 15 to 30 minutes. 


Requires no heating. 

Applied cold. Saves labor. 

Always ready for use. 

Non-inflammable. 

Is moisture-proof. 

Never gets sticky in hot or 
mp weather. 

Will not become brittle. 


By comparative test 1 gallon of BULL-GRIP has the same covering 
capacity as 2 gallons of HOT GLUE 

1-qt. cans $1.75 per at. 6 1-gal. cans, $3.75 per gal. 
12 1-qt. cans 1.50 per qt. 12 1-gal. cans....3.50 per gal. 
1-gal. cans 4.00 per gal. 25 1-gal. cans...3.25 per gal. 


Prices for larger quantities given upon request. 
Brush Containers, $1.75 each; will eliminate any brush trouble 


BULL-GRIP BOOKBINDERS’ GLUE 
Requires no heating. Applied cold, is flexible, water-resisting, never 
deteriorates and has double the spreading capacity of HOT GLUE. 


1-gal. can...$2.25 per gal. 10-gal. lots........$1.40 per gal. 
5-gal. lots .... 1.65 per gal. 30-gal. barrels .. 1.10 per gal. 
50-gal. barrels........90c per gal. 


On small initial orders remit by check, P.O. money order or have 
BULL-GRIP Glues sent C.O. D. We are manufacturers of NEW and 
BETTER adhesives for every industry and stand back of our products. 


(Prices F. O. B. Chicago) 


JOHN J. HARRIS & Co. norinc. Chicago 
4122 W.Lake St. 
Phone: Kedzie 4546 


Butt Grip ADHESIVE 
Propucts 
Patented June 17, 1924 














Why have four well known firms reordered 


Anderson High Speed 
Folding Machines 


until they now have a total of twenty-seven? 


Their answer is that this machine gives them greatest pro- 
duction. Production to them means the inherent ability of the 
machine to keep going year after year without delays for 
replacement parts ; delivering the greatest amount of folding 
an hour without spoilage, inaccuracy, marked or cracked 
folds; and capable of being set with the lowest amount of 
idle time between the actual running of one job and another. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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—Sercerbeanng Knife Block... .. 


x ~~ Adiuitabic Spaceband Key. .....2 


~ ind Elevator Starting Wenght... 37 


“Mott Ded Turning Kine... 22 





Why Has Intertype Been So Successful? 


You know that Intertype has always en- 
joyed strong competition. Hasn’t it oc- 
curred to you that this machine must have 
something that appeals strongly to pub- 
lishers and printers who take the trouble 
to investigate? Don’t you think it might 
be very much to your advantage to find 
out why so many thousands have chosen 
Intertype? 


We cannot tell you the story here, but the 
pictures above may give you an inkling of 


it. Each of those thirty-eight arrows points 
to some feature of the Intertype which 
helps to make the machine more profit- 
able to users— faster, more dependable, 
less expensive to maintain. 


The value of these improvements has been 
proved by the Intertype record of repeat 
order sales—a record seldom if ever 
equalled by any manufacturer in the print- 
ing machinery field. When thinking of 
composing machines, think of Intertype. 


The above picture is from a booklet “Profit-Making Interty pe Features.” 
It tells a story, mostly in pictures, which will interest you. Send for it. 


INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Set on the Intertype in Intertype Garamond and Cloister Bold. 


BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES INTERTYPE LIMITED, LONDON 
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The Hands of a Royal Craftsman 


Close-up of the hands of D. J. Corkery cleaning an original halftone preparatory to lead moulding 
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Deft Hands 
and keen Minds 


OU WOULD be first to confess your dependence upon certain 
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deft hands. All around you are workmen who impart 

to your printing definite qualities which you instantly 
credit to some one man’s handiwork—*‘ Tom made that job ready”’ 
or **Dick did that color work.’ 
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f You /ve in an atmosphere of personal equations. 

f So do we—here in the Royat Plant— in fact, that’s our whole 
p idea—giving credit to the individual whose deft hands make the 
4 margin between Royal and the commonplace that much wider. 
f If you have missed that idea about RoyaL—you’ve missed our 
y main appeal to printer-craftsmen everywhere. And you have not 
4 given the deft hands in your plant the extra advantage of printing 
from electrotypes made by the same men who make the dupli- 
cate plates for the Curtis Publishing Company. And that name 
is just one reference. For years we have been referring you to 
the keen minds of big master printers—to national advertising 
managers and to expert pressroom foremen—distinguished patrons 
from far and wide—and if their example means anything to you— 
if the quality of their printing is of any interest to you, it would 
seem that the time has arrived for you to tell us, or else tell one 
of our salesmen, that you are shipping us a set of high-class 
originals to be duplicated by the deft hands of RoyaL Workmen. 





Royal Electrotype Company 
a. Philadelphia pe 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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BUSINESS JUDGMENT 
AKING money in the printing busi- 


ness is very much like making 
money in any other business. 


Tes kp 


LTE TT ST at TT 


It is a matter of executive management, of indi- 
vidual ability, of activity, of timeliness, of judgment. 
No man of good business judgment will be satisfied 
with any equipment that does not yield the last dol- 
lar in productivity. 

So, when the capable printer finds it good business 
to increase his cylinder press equipment, he buys a 
Miehle. He makes no question of it; the case is de- 
cided in advance by the universal judgment of suc- 
cessful printers— meaning successful business men. 
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: ’ MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


wel Feo, Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


and Factory 


Operating Exhibits: 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
Sales Offices: | 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES | 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
SALT LAKE CITY, Western New spaper Union 
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Miche etna PS 


for Continuous Production 
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‘A PRIME NECESSITY 


TEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES are not a 


luxury. They are a prime necessity of every 
printer who is not content to slip back. 


Day by day, conditions are changing and the diffi- 
culties of the printer are increasing. Only those 
who can meet the new conditions will be able to 
maintain their position in the business. 


MIEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES offer the solu- 


tion to the problem so far as the pressroom is con- 
cerned. They cut the cost by one-third. 
You get 17% for 1. 


I nvestigate. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
Fourteenth and Robey Sts. BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
Operating Exhibits: : | 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York | 
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No. 13985 (steel) 
No. 3985 (wood) 


Imposing Tables were much more 
difficult to standardize than any other 
part of our complete Composing Room 
Equipment, but the difficulties have been 
overcome. A standard Imposing Tabie 
frame may be filled with Standard Units 
so arranged as to meet any conceivable 
requirements of a printing plant. This 
systematic Concentration of tools and 
material is profitable. Saving in space, 
time and energy means increased profit. 


The above illustration shows one of the most popular 
designs. Reverse side is arranged for storage — one 
Unit each of Blank Cases, Letterboards, and Drawers 
with removable sort boxes. The deep drawer in top rail 
on each sideis for Quoins and necessary lock-up Tools. 


Built entirely of Standard Units and 
carried in stock ready for assembling. 








HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY — Two Rivers, Wis. 


EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Copyright 1926 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 

















The Mill Price List Dustributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Augusta, Me. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 


180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
Larkin Terminal Building, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Til. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
grd, Plum & Pearl Streets, 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 

116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland, O. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street, Dallas, Texas 


Carpenter Paper Company 
of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
551 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Graham Paper Company 


2o1 Anthony Street, E/ Paso, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
1002-1008 Washington Avenue, 
Houston, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


West Virginia Pulp& Paper Co. 
122 East 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Mill Price List 


Velvo-Enamel . 
oh ras Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
“Westmont Enamel 


Westvaco Folding Enamel 


Pinnacle sic: 
Eonbossig Bs ame 


Westvacoldeal Litho 


Westvaco Satin White 
Translucent 
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WestvacoMim 
Westvaco Index victol 
Card 


Manufactured by 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 


The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Graham Paper Company 


607 Washington Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
511 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Graham Paper Company 


S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, 
New Orleans, La. 


Beekman Paper and Card 
Company, Inc. 


137-141 Varick Street 
New York, N.Y. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Carpenter Paper Company 
gth & Harney Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
419 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 


and & Liberty Avenues, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


Richmond Paper Company, 
Inc. 
201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
25 Spencer Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Graham Paper Company 
1014 Spruce Street, S¢. Louis, Mo. 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
503 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
704 Ist Street, S. E., Washington, D.C. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
York, Pa. 


























For high class work 
and speed Cross and 
Dexter machines are 
unbeatable. 


D. Wotr. 


For fine particular col- 
or and register work 
Cross feeders have no 


Our plant is well 
equipped—every cylin- 
der press has a Cross 
feeder. 

Joun J. Puteo. 


To my mind Cross 
and Dexter feeders 
are unbeatable. 

Nicuotas SICHEUZE. 


Cross and Dexter 
feeders give increased ~ 
production. 

Jos. A. Martucct. 


William Stromberg 


Ls 
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FEEDERS 


FOREMAN 
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318 WEST 30-* & 
TELaPmone 


april 26th, 1925 


Dexter Polder Company, 
26 West 25rd Street, 
Bew York City. 


Gentlemen: 


your splendid 
latest type ¢ 
stall have proved everything 
We are ecestentiy nyenenn ahaa 
¢ 
aa the presses eight or ten times, 
difficulty. 
t deal of our proce’ 

Also a gres' the most @ 

stock made 


of stock be one hundred 


implicity of this” 


d this 
Without hesitaticn, we are glad to povemmenanl ra 
to all progressive printers who are a ale 
psa improving the quality end product io 
r 
work. 


Yours very truly. 
MADISON SQUARE PHESS 


t 
“Effective Printing without Exiravagance J 


— 


The Unanimous po of 
Cross and Dexter Automatic Feeders 


by the Pressroom and Management of the Madison Square Press of New York, N. Y. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23RD STREET 


77 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 


H. W. Brintnall, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
E. G. Myers, Dallas, Texas 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Ltd., London, England, E. C. 1 
(Distributors of Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders in Great Britain) 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., York & Wellington Sts., Toronto, Canada 


CUTTERS 


a 


528 S. Clark St. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Lafayette Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2017 Railway Express Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


811 Prospect Ave. 


avery pressroom work: 

er knows Cross feed- 

ers, both by produc- 

tion and quality. 
FRaNnNn 


Why worry when you 
have Cross or Dexter 
feeders. 

J. A. Fiscrer. 


Our first Cross feeder 
canvinced us to get 
many more. 

CuarLes Finn. 


For best results we 

get them with Cross 

and Dexter feeders, 
Frank M. Conn. 


In my opinion no 
plant can be without 
Cross or Dexter 
feeders. L. Zinna. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Cleveland, Ohio 


Agents 





STITCHERS 
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BUNDLING PRESSES 
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The Potter Proof Press 


Cylinder Press Impression 


A press of recognized capacity for 
quality proofs. Indispensable where 
the value of good proofs to lower pro- 
duction costs is appreciated. Essen- 
tial equipment to serve those who 
insist on proofs that resemble in 
appearance the finished job. 


Potters are made in three sizes: 
12”xX 25”, 17”x25” and 25”x25”. All 
can be equipped with mechanical 
inkers and feed boards. 

Literature illustrating and describ- 
ing these good machines will be sent 
on request. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street, Chicago 
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Diamond Power Cutters 


have earned their great popularity the world over 


because every part is built with consistent excellence 


Ask for Literature—Your Dealer will gladly show you a Diamond 
Mfd. and Fully 


Guaaneed by Lhe Challenge Machinery Company cise New vor 


Chicago New York 


: — Are Made in Two Sizes 
; 30% and 34% Inches 




















Also made as 
Lever Cutters, with the 
anna frame drilled for power fixtures 
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Speed! 
BOOKS=—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


Other Patents Pending 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of singles up, on any kind of stock. 


120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 
415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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extends its sincere greetings to friends 
} the world over. 


Chandler & Price products extend their greetings 
—they are helping printers supply the enormous 
demand for greeting cards—they are playing 
their part in this happy custom of exchanging 
good wishes. 


May your success during 1927 exceed all your 
dreams and hopes. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


| Chandler & Price 


This insert printed, single rolled, without slip sheeting, on a Chandler & Price Craftsman Press, 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & 
Price Co., registered in the U, S. Patent Office. 
Printed in U. S. A. 














For sale by 
type founders 
and dealers 
in printers’ 
supplies 


TO erielsaralassec 


This insert printed, single rolled, without slip sheeting, on a Chandler & Price Craftsman Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & 
Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
Printed tn U.S. A. 



























Roller Series 















SIZES: 
With 
Inking 
System 
10x24 and 
12x24 
a 
Hand 
Inking 
12x24 and 
14x24 

















Bb simple and compact presses are without equal 
for the rapid production of good proofs on any work 
within their size that does not need to be fed to grippers. 
Their practical utility has been established by their use in 
the greatest plants in the world, such as the United States 
Government Printing Office, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
The Curtis Publishing Co., The Henry O. Shepard Co., 
Chicago, The Amalgamated Press of London, England, 
etc. The five plants mentioned use a total of 31 Vander- 
cook Roller Series Proof Presses. 


These presses have supplanted in progressive shops the 
slowand inefficient felt blanket galley proof presses. The Van- 


PROOF PRESSES 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
Vandercook & Sons 11225 Wee Awsin Ave, Chicago I 


Vandercook Rigid Bed 





FREDOK | 
vANDE ne | 


Many 
improve- 
ments have 
been made 
in the 
design and 
construction 
of these 
presses 


























One of the Much Used Vandercook Models 


There are now fourteen (14) other models —each one 


designed to better meet the needs of the varying 
conditions to be found in different shops 


dercook Rigid Bed Roller Series Press is used to test mono- 
typeand linotype; itis used on large mailing lists; it will print 
heavy solids and halftones; it is used to make prints for 
photographic reproductions. An untrained boy is soon able 
to do a surprising amount of good work with this machine. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The press has two ink plates, one at each end of the press. The press inks 
both ways of its travel and prints both ways, every motion counting. 

In the beginning of the operation the inking roller carriage is at one 
end of the press and the cylinder at the other. Put the galley on the 
press. One swift motion inks the form —the rollers coming to rest on 
the other ink plate under the cylinder. Lay the sheet to be printed 
and give the hangle on the cylinder a little pull. The work is done as 
though made ready and with much less expenditure of time and skill 
than is required for the taking of an ordinary proof. 
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Gear Side View Carrier-Delivery Press 


Low Operating Costs 


Both styles of the economically-priced LEE TWO-REVOLUTION 

PRESS have a bed 26x38, taking a form up to 22x35 and handling 

sheets up to 24x36 inches. The sheet delivery is the only difference 
WRITE US OR ANY DEALER FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


The 9a Machinery Co. Mfis. 


Grand Haven, Mich. 
Chicago New York 


S 

> 
ie 
op 


Wi 


\) 
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‘Photo Engraving 
“Che Heavy Ammunition of Advertising 


HE manufacturers of sportsmen’s supplies 

have learned that their ‘Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold.” » Photo-Engraving 
is the heavy ammunition of advertising, be- 
cause the same picture that sells the professor 
will move a peasant. Its appeal knows no 
class distinctions. 


The American Photo-Engravers Association 
is justly proud of the dramatic strides Photo- 
Engraving has made in reproducing elusive 
subjects “‘as natural as life.” 


fs tes 


The biographical booklet““The 
Relighted Lamp of Paul 
Revere” supplied on request. 





From the simple line 
engraving to thesubtle 
highlight half-tone is 
a stride that only an 
industry pledged to pro- 
gress could possibly make. 














Photo-Engraving has enabled us to dramatize 
on paper the thrill of hunting, and to smash 
straight to the bull’s-eye of the prospect’s 
attention and interest. There is no doubt 
that this type of graphic advertising will be 
increasingly important in the future. With- 
out the great strides which have been made 
in the Art of Engraving and without the 
helpful co-operation of Photo Engraving 
experts, much of the effectiveness of graphic 
advertising would be impossible. 


Ab Sbmey 


Secretary and Sales Manager 
Western Cartridge Company 
East Alton, Illinois 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


“GENERAL OFFICES #¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 





Patents pending. 


Patent rights will be strictly enforced, 


Built in following sizes: 


38x50 45x65 


50x75 


HE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE is the last word in mechanical 

efficiency. Every possible kind of job has been taken into consideration through years of practical 
printing and engineering experience. This notable table will open your eyes to a new method of 
saving time, labor, money and the making of new customers. 


It’s a Money Maker because it saves time and 
prevents mistakes. It’s a Business Getter be- 
cause it will enable any printing plant to turn 
out better work in less time and good printing 
will always sell more printing. 

The CRAFTSMAN TABLE takes the guess- 
work out of color registration and the lining up 
of forms, enabling you to save time in every de- 
partment from composing-room to bindery. 

INVALUABLE FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND LABEL PRINTERS. 

It is the most complete line-up and register 
table introduced to the printing craft. It’s most 
notable feature is the geared method of operating 


the straightedges. This means absolute and 
permanent accuracy. There are no wire connec- 
tions to keep adjusted. 


A raising device on each straightedge elimi- 
nates the necessity of the operator reaching over 
the table and holding up the straightedges when 
moving them across the sheet. A marking device 
on each straightedge assures perfect straight and 
parallel lines. 


There is so much of interest to tell, such 
big possibilities for profit and speed in the 
Craftsman Table, that a descriptive folder 
has been prepared. A copy will be sent upon 
request. Just drop a line to 


49-59 River Street 


National Printers’ Supply Co. WALTHAM, MASS. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


Line~up and register table... 
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New production records follow 
a Model “B” installation 








ERFORMANCE of the CLEVELAND 

Model “B” Folder is characterized 

by ease of adjustment, high operat- 

ing speed and uniform accuracy. Its 

exclusive features, such as its ability 

to fold 20, 28 and 40-page booklets 

in one operation, also help to “step 

up” production and “step down” 

costs. So versatile and speedy is the 

Model “B” that it never takes long to 
Model “B” CLEVELAND Folder become an indispensable unit of the 
printer’s profit-making equipment. 


17 Dummy Folds Free 


O any printer or 

binder requesting 
them on his letterhead, 
we will send a complete 
set of Dummy Folds. 
Each one illustrates 
some specific saving in 
press room or bindery. 








/He [jeverano/sjoine Macyine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
932 Aeolian Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 532 S. Clark Street 1024 Public Ledger Building 
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lhe dollars@ 
you feed lo 
an idle press 
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Idle equipment doesn’t earn anything for you. Most printers 
try to keep their presses running full time. Experience has 
shown, however, that if plates or electrotypes mounted on 
wood are used, time is lost in make-ready, and in reblock- 
ing plates that become warped. In this way, dollars are 
fed to your idle presses. 


Warnock Blocks simplify make-ready in that each plate 
may be registered separately. There is no need of unlock- 
ing and locking the form. The make-ready will stand up 
to the end of the run. 


Use Warnock Blocks. They reduce your costs by saving 
time in register and make-ready. They make possible 
quicker lock-up —they save storage space, and they elimi- 
nate warped plates. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
438 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers and Distributers of 


Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System, Sterling Toggle 
Base and Hook System, Sterling Small Sectional Base, Aluminum 
Expansionable Book Block System, Aluminum Alloy Metal Furniture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Printing Crafts Bldg., CHICAGO OFFICE, Fisher Bldg. 
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Automatic Machines Make Today’s 
Production Possible 


The eventual determination of the Ford five-day week may be 
debatable, but the economic soundness of taking the burden of 
work from men and putting it on machines is demonstrated. 


Back in the early years of industry it was thought that no machine 
was justified unless more work was on hand than men could do 
and enough work to keep the machine busy. Now it is recognized 
that the ability of a machine increases the market for its products. 


FIG. 2092 





The Seybold Continuous Trimmer operates at a normal speed of twenty-four piles per minute. It 
has capacity for taking = six inches high. Its convenience for feeding, accuracy of jogging and 
trimming, and volume of production are unequaled. 


The one machine will handle any size from 4’x6” to 12”x 16". Below are sizes trimmed and the number 
in each run, taken from the records of one Seybold Continuous Trimmer over a period of three days. 
This exhibit is to indicate the flexibility of the machine. 


7,860—514” x 734”......68 pages 20,832—614" x 9” __...68 pages 
24,736—614" x 9"... 68 pages 19,380—614” x 834” ..32 pages 
63,000—614" x 9”... 36 pages 184,000—8”" x 11” ........ 16 pages 
17,150—614" x 9”___......36 pages 14,000—814"x1114"..35 pages 

402,000—914"x1314”.............. 8 pages 


See if the trimming in your plant is more or less diverse, then send for a Seybold representative. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 
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For a better grip... 
on profits, too! 














Pees | 
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In the G.R.S. Continuous Press 





Feeder, these two positive grip- 
pers give you a better grip on 
profits 





. « » Modern printers are installing 
the G.R.S. Continuous Press Feeder 


In 1922, a large plant tried out 2 G.R.S. 
Press Feeders. Today there are 20 in oper- 
ation in this plant. 


The president of a well known printing 
plant who has had experience with from 75 
to80 feeders says that the 4G.R.S. Feeders 
recently installed in his plant are the 
“nearest point of perfection yet devised.” 


You will agree with him if you could see 
the G.R.S. Feeder in operation. When 


you see the ease with which it handles 
bundled, wavy stock. When you see how 
efficiently the two positive grippers grasp 
each sheet by its forward edge and pull 
it down to the drop guides of the press. 


The G.R.S. Continuous Press Feeder 
does away with drop rollers, tapes, slow 
downs and pull up guides. It saves time; 
it saves labor—and it earns new profits 
for you. 


Ask us to prove it to you! 


George R. Swart & Company, Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


oS 


pA. 


CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Building 
LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin’s Place 


PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 


“Atcuracy =. Balanced Construction - Higher Speed ——s Increased Production | 
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Another Cheshire Knockout! 






Patent 
Applied 
for 


Not an 
attachment to 
another 
machine — 
but a separate 

unit 





Two Motors 
One Belt 










Two 
men work at 
the same time 
doing two 
different 
things 


The price is 
low —let it 
pay for itself 





IMPLE and obvious 

things are startling. 
We wonder why no one 
ever thought of them 
before. Of the many 
machines for better, 
quicker, more economi- 
cal printing invented 
by our Mr. Edward 
Cheshire and used daily 
in thousands of plants, 
the outstanding feature 
of each is the simplicity of the 
idea. The newest isthe C. & G. 
Router, Jig-Saw and Type- 
High Machine as a separate 
unit—not an attachment. Sim- 
ple idea, isn’t itP And here 
the last important, neglected 
profit leak has been stopped. 


C. & G. Router, Jig-Saw and 
Type-High Machine 


Planes every part of a cut exactly type high—or any height you desire — 
at first routing —to 1-1000th of an inch—no guesswork ; mortises inside 
and out; saws in unusual shapes, such as for press cutting dies; routs 
high surfaces—many other things. Two men work at once; none are 
afraid of it; no waiting lines of workmen nor time lost getting ready to 
work; no vibration; youngest apprentice can operate. A companion and 
complement of the well-known C. & G. Trimmiter. It will be standard 
equipment for the modern printshop. Ask us more about it. 


Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 


182-184 Huron Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The New Dowd 7 
“Special A” 


Youll Judge 
it~the BEST 


HE way the new Dowd “Special A” 
knife performs under the conditions in 
your plant is of more interest to you 

than what we or thousands of satisfied users 
say about it. We know that it has no equal 
for cutting continuously during long periods 
on all kinds of stock, retaining its keen edge 
without regrinding. Our years of experience 
in knife manufacturing and study of problems 
of knife users have helped us develop the ut- 
most in cutting knives. 














Dowd knives are 
made of the fin- 
est grained, most 
ductile, toughest 


the knife, 
nating all 
spots. 













For More Than 78 Years 
We have been making cutting knives that are 
considered the standard of excellence by 
which all others are judged. Satisfactory 
performance is the guarantee which insures 
maximum service to you. 


R. J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 18 #7 
Beloit, Wis. 


Paper Knives of Everlasting SATISFACTION 
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Dollars Earned, Miles Run, 
and Work Well Done 


Graham Brothers Trucks are known 
the world over for unfailing records of 
dollars earned, miles run and work well 
done. 


and reasonably by Dodge Brothers 
dealers everywhere. 


The G-B emblem marks a truck that 





will work well and ably day in and 

day out, live long, cost little and make 

money for its owner. 

GRAHAM BROTHERS 
DETROIT 


A Division OF DonoGe BrRotTmHeEe RS. INC 


They are quality trucks, built complete 
in sizes and body styles to fit the needs 
of your business. They are priced low. 
They are serviced quickly, skillfully 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 34-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 91% of all hauling requirements. 


1-TON CHASSIS, (G-BOY)- - - $ 885 

1%-TON CHASSIS - ---- - 1245 

2-TON CHASSIS ,(Dise, Wheels With 1445 
f. o. b. Detroit 


;RAHAM BROTHER: 
TRUCKS 
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SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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The Cost of Rollers 


is the smallest part of any printing 
cost—yet it is the most important 
element essential to good printing. 







Our 1927 calendar will be ready for distribution 
this month. We would be glad to send you a copy. 







Write our Chicago office. 


reravaavmoyiatedatel ant meceamasiren exe) 
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Printers Rollers 





! 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY KALAMAZOO 
636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 223 West Ransom St. 
DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
4391 Apple St. Cor. Patterson Ave. andOrangeSt. 40-42 PetersSt. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
Lr 629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. S97 zZ 








For 77 Years Bingham’s Reliable Composition Rollers | 
| l 
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ENEU BLACK No. 125 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 












































Coolidge and Babson 


Two Great Minds 


expressed themselves in late weeks 





Coolidge, speaking at the Washington Convention of American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, among other things said: 


“There can be no permanent basis for advertising except a represen- 
tation of the exact truth.” 


“It informs its readers of the existence and nature of commodities by 
explaining the advantages to be derived from their use, and 
creates for them a wider demand.” 


Babson: 


“Inventions are being brought out that are revolutionizing industries. 
This means that for most business to succeed today, they 
must keep abreast of the inventions and developments 
which might in any way affect them.” 


“Science and invention are now making such tremendously rapid ad- 
vances that any live business must keep track of these developments.” 


As makers of the TrimOsaw, we are 
not only in complete agreement with 
both Coolidge and Babson, but we are 
glad to have it known that the print- 
ing fraternity has for six years recog- 
nized the advantages to be derived 
from the use of the TrimOsaw and 
in so doing has indicated its appre- 
ciation of modern invention and the 
need of keeping abreast of it so far 
as Saw Trimmers go by increasing 
and insistent call for TrimOsaws 
and more TrimOsaws. 














Model A-3 


TrimOsaw 







le 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 
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Kelly Press Printing Gapacity 


Tue Styte B Ketry Spectat AUTOMATIC Press 


ee 1 S the 
| | Greatest 


Make it 
a point to 


APACITY isa factor that buyers should  gpyestt gate 
consider. It influences production and K, II 
costs and has a direct bearing on suc- ells 





cessful and profitable automatic press THOSE 
operation. Forms run two and four or more up cut eae 
operating hours, with consequent large hour cost EXCEL IN 
savings, and make the cost of a job much lower THE SERVICE 
than is possible on presses of less printing capacity. cies 
On many classes of work there is a two to one ratio in favor of the NP 


Kelly. What printer can afford to disregard this saving? Reducing the . 
question to figures and considering for comparison a two form-roller Service 











covering (the Kelly has three form rollers), the Kelly excess in printing 
capacity is 81% square inches in one case and 64 square inches in another. 
This extra capacity makes no sacrifice in speed, and in printing qualities 
the Kelly is unequalled by any machine in its field. The Kelly will and is 
consistently producing work impossible to print on other presses, and 
handling forms that have been lifted therefrom for very good reasons. 

These are well-known facts to Kellyized printers and account for our 
very unusual repeat order experience of more than forty per cent of the 
total sales. There are Kelly Presses in hundreds of plants in pairs, and all 
the way up to eighteen units. Many prominent printing concerns have 
installations of from five to thirteen each. 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


IS THE GREAT 
CONSIDERATION 
OF THE DAY. 

IT CANNOT 

BE IGNORED 


a 


Che Kelly 


IS A SERVICE 
PRESS. 


cAmerican ‘oype Founders Company 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal ; 


Avex. Cowan & Sons, Ltp., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Company, London, England 





























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CLOISTER FAMILY CALLIGRAPH INITIAL 
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You May Not 
Want These 
Things— 


When you build your new plant, speed 
in completion may not be important to 
you. Low cost may 


vided Responsibility, one contract cov- 
ers the complete project—engineering, 
building, and equipment. 

A permanent, nation-wide organi- 
zation trained in the Austin Method, 
vast experience and data, and extra- 
ordinary facilities make possible the 
amazing speed in design and con- 
struction for which Austin is famous, 
together with the lowest cost consis- 
tent with high standards of quality. 
That is what 





not be a prime con- 
sideration. Guar- 
anteed quality of 
materials and work- 
manship may not 
worry you. 

—but if you do 
want these things, 
Austin can give 
them to you. Here’s 
how: 








has won leadership 
for Austin in the 
industrial build- 


nN ing field, and the 


‘ deserved confi- 
dence that results 
in many repeat 
contracts. If these 
things appeal to 
you, wire, phone 
or send the cou- 








In advance, Aus- 
tin guarantees the 
total cost for the 
complete project, also the completion 
date, with bonus and penalty clause if 
preferred, as well as quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

Under the Austin Method of Undi- 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY - 


NewYork Cleveland Chicago Detroit 


Modern daylight printing plant of the Haddon press, de- 
signed and built under the Austin Method of 
Undivided Responsibility 


Engineers and Builders - 


Pittsburgh 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


AUSTIN 


pon for valuable 
building data. 

Approximate 
costs on a project of any size will be 
furnished gladly, without obligation. 
Don’t wait until spring if you need 
new plant facilities— Austin can fur- 
nish them now. 


Cleveland 


St.Louis Seattle Portland Miami 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Philadelphia 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


We are interested in the erection of a....................- 


building............x............ number of stories.................... 
You may send me a personal copy of ‘‘The 
Austin Book of Buildings,” free to Industrial 
Executives. 

Firm 


Individual 











Address... 





Complete Building Service 
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CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


WU. MORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
fount 


‘Pres 
HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


dugast 15, 1991. 


Oarmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlenta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


For more thay a year we have had in use oh 

@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, end 
we are very happy ti © be able to say that we believe 
they have been ea faistinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save nace i ona make-ready time'on 
the presses, and we » for a certainty that the 

of these piaaete on the presses has saved = 
emash: of many @ plete which would have occurred 
the original hard packing had been in use. 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is cag it takes up so mach room’on 
the a that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This ae 
tion is vg ates en » however, to ao 
mot using the blankets, and we will continue to =e 
them, as ve feel certain they are @ distinct help and 
advan’ our pressroom, 


or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lif 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


4 BORACK MoFARLAND COMPANY 











Pacific Coast Sales Office 
711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses 





Chandler & Price Presses 


Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 


Wood and Steel Equipment 





Hamilton Manufacturing Co. i 





| Supplies 


ITP 


The Best in Any Case 








ad 


Printing Machinery and 


Kelly Automatic Presses 


Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 
Benzine and Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 


American Type Founders Company 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 


Paper Cutters Lee Two-Revolution Press 
Colt’s Armory Presses F. P. Rosback Co. Products 
Cutters and Creasers H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 
Boston Wire Stitchers Type, Borders and Ornaments 
Boston Staple Binders Metal Leads and Slugs 
Portland Multiple Punches neeruconss Brass Rule and Metal Furniture | 
Golding Machinery Numbering Machines 





oA 























—~ | 
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SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC 
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Cooper Black Condensed 


Design Patent Pending 


— Is READY/ 


120 Point 3A $35.45 3a $21.80 $57.25 60 Point 3A $10.85 4a $7.85 $18.20 


Ry ) | ad 48 Point 4A $8.50 5a $6.60 $15.10 


72 Point 3A $14.65 3a $9.75 $24.40 


36 Point 4A $5.65 5a $4.35 $10.00 
Invigorated 


30 Point 5A $4.80 8a $4.85 $9.65 14 Point 11A $2.80 22a $3.50 $6.30 


PICKED | Te CONDENSED | a eee 


COOPER BLACK aid to advertisers 
Seconds ; : 


12 Point 14A $2.65 28a $3.15 $5.80 


WITH SAME GREAT 


24 Point 6A $3.30 10a $4.00 $7.30 HG MES talent Cooper Black’s 
RECORDS H OMES companion is created 


10 Point 15A $2.30 30a $2.90 $5.20 


Presented EXCELLENCE 1S PROOF 


« And the genius of Oswald 
Commanding Cooper does not diminish 
18 Point 8A $3.10 15a $3.70 $6.80 


REINFORCES || Commanding = [crs ssn s.c0 sn 


will effectively dominate when 


Cooper Black its big brother hasn’t the space 


6, 42 and 96 Point sizes can also be supplied 


Advertisers need Cooper Black Condensed 
Keen Printers cater to Typewise Advertisers 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON,D.C. DALLAS OMAHA SEATTLE 
SAINT LOUIS KANSAS CITY SAINT PAUL VANCOUVER, B.C. 









































Products obtainable through the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY : Branches in Principal Cities 








Dettner Hand Drawn Rule, Trenholm and Typecast Rule Corners 
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Cline System motor and 
control equipment for 
every printing require: 
ment. Ask any user. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFcG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., 
47 WEST 34TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE 

FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG.., 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 




















: 
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Your Flooring Problem 


Whether it is to find flooring material that will 
withstand the vibration of big, speedy presses, the 
constant trucking of heavy forms, stereos, paper stock 
and other materials, or the contact of spilled molten 
metal in the typecasting and stereotyping rooms, 
Kreolite Wood Blocks offer the one satisfactory and 
permanent solution. 


That is why you find Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
in many of the nation’s greatest publishing and print- 
ing plants today. 


AHA 


Kt} 


These floors are laid with the tough end-grain of 
the wood uppermost. The patented grooves in every 
block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds the 
entire floor into a solid unit. 

Tremendous weight and heavy trucking only serve 
to further toughen and strengthen the smooth, even 
surface. The remarkable resiliency of the entire floor 
absorbs excessive vibration. White hot metal may 
be dropped without danger or injury. 

Send your floor problem to us for solution. Out 
engineers will study your needs and make proper 
recommendations without any obligations to you. 


The Jennison-Wright Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


One of the Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
in use by 
“The Philadelphia Public Ledger’? 
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z OR more than twenty years Kimble x 
NY Coley acmr-tetemue) lene) maepetveen(aelas er hye 
been designed to-drive printing presses. 
They have been molded, through con- 
Nevlamatuitecsetlmorcumretcmjacurlirzcte| 
Frepebtesertaetancevameyutetcaan 
And Kimble Motors have been applied 
to printing presses so long that the right 
motor and control system for each press 
is positively known. There is no guess- 
work when you buy a Kimble. 
Insure the productivity of your next press 
by equipping it with a Kimble Motor. 








Ask your supply salesman, or 
write us for quotation. 











KIMBLE ELECTRIC CO. 2493 W. ERIE ST. 





KIMBL 
LE 
‘“MOIORS. 





Made for Printers. since 1905 
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TRY— AT OUR RISK — Send for a 
quart can of Phenoid. When you 
hace used it, pay us if you are satis- 


fied. If not—send back the bill. 
















CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY: 123 CHESTNUT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


ONE SWIPE 


AND 


IPs CLEAN 


By the time you wash 
your hands—it’s dry! 


Short runs are eliminated when 
you use Phenoid Type Cleaner. 

When you are using “dirty 
paper,” and the forms have to be 
wiped off frequently, or when you 
are changing inks on a color job, 
this rapid, effective type cleaner 
very soon proves its worth in the 
time it saves. 

Even type caked with old, 
dried ink looks like new when 
cleaned with Phenoid. 

Muddied runs become a thing 
of the past, and waste of paper 
for trial sheets is cut to a mini- 
mum. 

For a general wash up—well, 
just try it. 

This type cleaner, harmless to 
metal, wood, or clothing, does 
not even irritate the skin. 


HENOID 
RADE MARK ga, 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEGUS 
TYPE CLEANER 
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The KELLY 


Automatic 
No. 2 









cA ‘Revelation in- 
‘Printing Efficiency 


he KELLY Number Two 


isa Cylinder Pressroom Automatic 


Four steel-shod tracks supporting the 
bed and a sturdy cylinder operating in 
heavy side frames give rigid impression 
for all classes of work. Unusually heavy 


he New Year is a 
good time to bolster 


forms are easily handled, 


and printing qualities of 


the best are guaranteed. 
Conveniences for the op- 
erator, making it possible 
to speedily change forms 
and stock with minimum 
effort, have been fully de- 
veloped and contribute 
materially to large pro- 
duction at low cost. 


up “Pressroom Equipment. 
Invest in a Kelly Automatic 
and long before your next 
inventory it will be found to 
have earned in Net Profits 
the greater part of its costo 


The No. 2 Kelly is making new produc- 
tion records on high-grade printing, and 
users are profiting by the large percent- 
age of productive time that is the rule in 


Kelly-equipped offices. A 
Kellyized pressroom is un- 
usually dependable when 
the question of service to 
customers is involved. 
Direct mail and color prin- 
ters and those specializing 
in stationery, catalogue and 
label work have found the 
No. 2 Kelly Unit a revela- 


——IW’ Hoa’ tion in printing efficiency. 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


e American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal; 
ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LTD.., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co., London, England 








SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMON'D FAMILY VOGUE INITIALS ADVERTISING BRACKETS 






























THE ONLY GENUINE 


Typon Reflex Paper 
and Film 


Made by the Polygraphic Company in Laupen-Berne, Switzerland 


FOR CAMERA AND CONTACT WORK 








A Photographic Negative Material of Super-Excellence for Litho, 
Offset, Rotagravure and Process Engraving 











ADVANTAGES OF TYPON 


TYPON PAPER ANTI-HALATION “D,” =TYPON “N” REFLEX PAPER, which will 
contact speed, is designed especially for offset, _ produce in the contact frame, negatives from 
litho and intaglio printing. It is coated witha original copy printed on both sides, without 
tough, easily stripped emulsion giving really the use of a camera. 


dense blacks and brilliant whites. The strip pias 
film produced is practically everlasting and TYPON “A” STRIP PAPER. For letterpress 
work this is an excellent medium for print- 


may be filed for future use. : ; : : 

pean ' ing down your job, either for offset or direct 
TYPON PAPER K,” has all the good quali- litho. The emulsion is stripped from the 
ties of our “D” paper and in addition has _ hacking paper with the aid of a thin glassine 
three times the speed. It is intended for use _ paper. 


in the camera, and when so used will be found ' : 
faster than wet plates. All TYPON products are easily manipulated, 


and the fact that a bright yellow light may 
be used enables the progress of development 
to be easily and accurately judged. They are 
sold in convenient packages in all standard 
sizes, ready for immediate use, light in 
weight, readily cut to suit the work, and not 
liable to breakage. The emulsions are rich in 













For color and other work requiring exact regis- 
ter there is no finer negative material on the 
market than Typon Anti-Halation Film “F.” 
This celluloid film can be supplied coated with 
either our“D”’ emulsion for contact printing, or 
with the faster “K” emulsion for use in camera. 














Other Typon products which enlarge the re- _ silver and of uniform sensitiveness, and may 
sources of litho and planograph printers, be intensified or reduced, if necessary, just 
while saving time and labor are: like wet plates. 









We have the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to offer for sale sensitized papers and films heretofore 
sold under the names “TYPON REFLEX PAPER,” “TYPON” and “TRP” 








Typary and Typon Corporation of America 








461 Eighth Avenue at 34th Street Po a eae CE Ale SARE. TORRE Se ee oe 
TYPARY and TYPON CORP. of AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY | 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City | 
. Gentlemen: Please send Typon catalogue fully illustrating and | 
Telephone Chickering 8154 describing the Typon process. l 


Cable Address, ‘““TYPARY,’’ New York 


_—— = | 


| 
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Every modern Muu 
pressroom knows these specialties. 


is an ink softener, a safe dryer that cuts down offset, pre- 
Reducol vents sheets sticking, and acts as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol — Used with black 


inks when a toner is desired. In other qualities identical 
with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash— 


For removing dried in‘. Cleans up the hardest caked deposits 


Liquid Air Dryer —t is transparent and 
does not affect color. For one-color work and last impres- 
sions. Works very quickly. 


Paste Dryer— Excellent for color work, because 


it dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a perfect 


with ease, and possesses the right drying speed. No time lost 
while using. Livens up rollers, both composition and rubber. 


surface for following impressions. Positively will not crystal- 
lize the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 


Gloss Paste — when used as an after-impression, it not only 

produces an excellent glossy finish on any kind of stock, but also makes 

paper moisture-proof and dust-proof—a strong selling point on label and 
wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 
23-25 East 26th St., New York City INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Co., Ltd. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 
y g 


ICTURES have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquencein type. 


Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 





ENGRAVING & ¢ 
TROTYPE 


—j 

















711 South Dearborn Street ; aii 
’ TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 - 5261 - 5262 - 5263 


CHICAGO 
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Every fime 
that 
Jobber 


prints Sheet 


is Printing» 
for some more 


ProgressivePrinter 


The two thirds 
You ar 
is in ge losing 








M.24 with Autofede 





OSS because some other net loss! 
printer near you is getting 
the increased production and increased profit. 





M.-24 is the up-to-date profitable means of pro- 
ducing commercial printing—48o0 per hour. 


M.-24 users are money-makers. They are out of 
the rut. Write today for free illustrated booklet. 


Lisenby Mfg. Company 


608 So. Dearborn St. Dept. A, Chicago, III. 














The 


| Southworth Quality 


Heavy Duty, Combina- 
tion Multiple Punching 
and Perforating Machines 


Our Foot, Belt and 
Motor Driven Super 
Portland Punching 
Machines are designed 
to do Heavy Duty 
Punching and Perfor- 
ating. These machines 
are used for Punching 
Round and Open 
Holes, Round Cor- 
nering, Perforating, 
Tab Cutting and In- 
dexing. Special equip- 
ment of any kind can 


be furnished. 


Our machines will 
do as wide a range of 
work as any punch 
now on the market and are guaranteed as to workman- 
ship and material. 


The Heavy Duty Super Portland 
Punching Machines 


Southworth Perforators are built in Heavy Duty Mod- 
els, and the dies guaranteed for five years’ service. We 


28-Inch Heavy Duty Motor Driven Perforator 
with Full Equipment 


can supply 15-inch Hand Power, 20 and 28 inch Foot 
Power, 28-inch Belt and Motor Driven Machines. 


Send for Bulletin Illustrating Machines 


Purchasing equipment of our make guarantees you service 
and satisfaction after continued use. 


In Stock and for Sale by Agents and Type Founders 


Manufactured by 


Southworth Machine Co. @ 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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The Present “Offset” Department 
of a Complete Plant 


NCE upon a time, The Walton and 
Spencer Company, Chicago, was a 
printing plant. 


They saw the possibilities of offset, in- 
stalled a Harris, and from the beginning, 
soon became one of the country’s leading 
producers of advertising material. 


Their one Harris press grew into a bat- 
tery of Harris presses. Their letterpress 
department grew, too. They began to 
produce each piece of direct mail by the 
process best suitable for obtaining the 


exact result desired — whether that pro- 
cess be letterpress or offset. 


Walton & Spencer still do things one 
way—the right way. They have always 
bought Harris offset presses. They re- 
cently installed two of the latest models. 
They believe in taking advantage of the 
twenty-seven years’ experience which 
Harris has gained in building offset 
presses. 

Ask a Harris representative how this 


long experience is reflected in the latest 
Harris presses. Write the nearest office. 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 


New York 


offset | 


CLEVELAND 


a 


Chicago 


s| presses 


EIGHT MODELS i big STANDARD SIZES— SINGLE COLOR; 22x34, 28x42, 36x48, 
2, 44x64— TWO COLOR; 36x48, 38x52, 44x04, 














LUDLOW CAMEO, A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE TYPEFACE 


STIX 
Gold Bond cost 


48 Point Ludlow 19 Cameo 


Security BUS 


HEN absolute safety and a higher 


baits drop 


wonder 4 


P. . e ° 4 Point Ludlow 19 Cameo 
hadoth || Fine Printing . 


enlargir 


best ti Latest Modern 
— Equipment ME T 



































many n 


Se, 7 boom 


f 2 ~aaseoioaeeses 
Suggestion {ere orien 
Book 


e use of the latest 
Gifts for Christmas 


pment obtainable. 

n production pays GEMS 
equipment until a 

and for Various 

Occasions 


has been reached harder 
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36 Point Ludlow 19 Cameo 








is expansion takes 


F bigger profits 30 Point Ludlow 19 Cameo 


PLANT 


reached 


24 Point Ludlow 19 Cameo 
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E.. H. Chandler Company 
Manufacturing and Importing Pharmacopolists JOBBERS 





1245 Lewis Street, Chicago 


CABLE ADDRESS “CHACO” 


obtainable 


18 Point Ludlow 19 Cameo 

















2032 Clybourn Chi Ill 
Ludlow Typograph Company *’xver: icago, Ill. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street Boston: 470 Atlantic Avenue New York: 63 Park Row 
LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION FROM 6 TO 72-POINT 
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New Perfect Magazines 
for Mergenthaler Linotype Machines 


Standard Magazines 


(Like Illustration) 


$150.22 


Terms: 3% 10 days or 30 days net 


Split Magazines 
(Lower Half) 


$110:22 


Terms: 3% 10 days or 30 days net 





We Guarantee these magazines to be perfect 
and made of the highest class of brass and steel, 
that they will fit any Standard Model Lino- 
type Machine accurately, and that you will be 
perfectly satisfied. 


Our deferred payment plan will enable you to 
purchase magazines on easy terms. 


Manufactured and for sale by 


RICH & MCLEAN, Inc. Seon Ss 


Exclusive State Agency Is Available To a High Class Man In Every State Where We Are Net Yet Represented 
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(Daster (Vrinters { Buitaing 
34th STREET & 10% AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The LARGEST and MOST PERFECTLY Appointed 
Printers’ Building in the World 


{ ‘vin to next page 























°250 mm prizes for 


Ai 





but may be accompanied by a color scheme if desired. 


Dern should be a pen drawing in black and white, 


It should be symbolic of the printing craft and suitable 
for reduction or enlargement. The design must be adapted 
to reproduction in plaster, bronze or glass—and for use in 
advertising or stationery. Names and addresses of contestants 
must appear on back of each design submitted and all entries 


FIRST PRIZE . . . $150.00 


SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH 
AND FIFTH PRIZES, EACH %25.00 


WINNING DESIGNS will become 
the exclusive property of the Kymson 
Building Corporation. Contest closes at 
noon, December 20, and decision will 
be rendered immediately. Prizes will be 
sent to winners before December 25. 





i 


th 


Daster 4 


Sate 


f 
i 
™, 


+ 


ye 


- 


an ideal, the Master Printers Building will be 
an ideal center for all branches of the craft. 
It is designed to meet all the special requirements 
of printers, engravers, binders, electrotypers, lith- 
ographers, supply houses and all allied trades and 
professions. It will bea monument to the Graphic 
Arts, a structure combining beauty with the 
utmost in utility, a building housing under one 
roof everything necessary to complete any job 
of printing — from the idea to the post-office. 


Designs for the Seal Competition to be sent to 


Ne: 





APPLICATION FOR SPACE 
IN THE MASTER 
PRINTERS BUILDING 


must be received not later than noon, DECEMBER 20, 1926. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT THE 


Jrinters 6 =: 
The Logical Printing Center of iw York 


UILT by a Master Printer as the realization of 








THE JUDGES will be E. F. Eilert, 
President of the United Typothetae of 
America; W. E. Rudge, Printer and 
Publisher; Burton Emmett, Honorary 
President of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts; Charles Francis, Dean of 
the American Printing Industry; and 
John Clyde Oswald, Manager of New 
York Employing Printers’ Association. 
Decision of these judges will be final. 


Suilding 


iS 





HE Master Printers Building will have twenty 
floors, totalling 550,000 square feet of usable 
space, with an average of 30,000 square feet 
to a floor, exceptional high ceilings and daylight 
onall four sides. It will be equipped with eight 
giant freight elevators, an immense loading plat- 
form, six high speed passenger elevators, and is 
designed to accommodate a club, cafeteria, bank, 
library, and every convenience. It is located on 
three wide streets, convenient to the main transit 
lines, post-office, freight and express stations. 







SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE OWNERS 
OR THEIR AGENTS 



































Qe Wish You 
ALL A VERY 
Merry Crristmas 
HND A HAPPY 
HND PROSPEROUS 
Nea Vear 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY « «+ Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway -« CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. + TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 





























THE MURPHY 
~ SP EEDISEALER’ ’ 
You pd paying ‘ ON AY “4 Seals Six to Nine Thousand Circulars 
SPEEDISEALER ] | Per Hour at One-Half the Price You 
Sa Are Now Paying for Seals Alone 


Applies seals of var- 
ious sizes rapidly, 
neatly, cleanly, accu- 
rately. 






No spoilage, no delays, no disappoint- 
ments. Demonstration in your own 
plant without obligation of any kind. 


Specifications 





Length,80 inches 
Width, 24 inches 
Weight, 565 lbs. 


Weight, Crated 
650 lbs. 


MOTOR, 4 H. P. 


Write for full information, with list of users 
and samples of work 


Murphy Specialty Company 


94 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Read This Letter! 


woe eatTery $* 








raun 


Label duithograph Co.lnc. 
LABELSa 


ANCISCO DivisiON 
RANCISCO STOCKTON 
SALES oFFices 


PORTLAND Los ANGELES FRESNO SACRAMENTO YAKIMA 


april 16th, 1926 


Mr. Ee E. Straus, president, 
courier-sournal gob printing CO+s 
Louisville, Kentucky - 


pear Mr. straus:- 


In the absence of our Mr 
time in Europe, we 
to advise you that 

Francisco fact the willsea 
ust recently 
Machines placed in factory s 

more for the new factory which we are puild- 
which we hope to have completed pefore 








our experience has been altogether with ma- 
chine finished, nd coated label papers put we cannot 
gee why the machi practical and very peneficiel 
na ning of any paper. The cheaper the 
4t would seem that you use some type 


In addition to conditioning our pape 
4t is used on color work, Wwe nave occasion 
onditioning @ job after several colo 

a or other inclement weather 
pject to atmospheric defects. 


we trust this anformation will be of service 
to you and with kindest regards» remain, 


sincerely yours, 


TRAUNG LABEL & LITHOGRAPH CO., INC. 








Write for Catalogue 


( THE WILLSEA WORKS 


E e 
; ngineers - Founders - Machinists 
OCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A 











Also Manuf: 
. acturers of Multi 
Tubi : ulti-Colo 
ng Machines Sor making re vi — for printing, scoring and _ 
gular boxboard tubes or a oak earn ennnen net 
; other special machin 
a ery 
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Ruins You 


Do you know that static electricity in 
the presses eats up your profits every 
month? Profit can’t be made when you 
have to run the presses at low speed 
and hand-jog and slip-sheet besides. 


MAKE THIS EXPERIMENT 
It Costs You Nothing 


Do what hundreds of other printers have done— 
try the Craig Device in your shop for 30 days. We 
will be glad to send it to you without any outlay 
or obligation on your part. The Craig Device is 
guaranteed to eliminate static 100%; to do away 
with hand-jogging, slip-sheeting and offset; to 
permit the running of full color at full speed; to 
permit backing up of sheets almost immediately. 


Don’t delay; write at once for full descrip- 
tion of the Craig Device and its free trial. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


The Craig Device 


Fliminator of Offset and Static Electricity 
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Pittsburgh Monotype CompositionCo. 


Recommends WILKE’S Type Metal 








BEA AASSS 


Mr. J. T. FunrMan, Jr. 
Owner and Gen. Mer. 
Pittsburgh Monotype 
Composition Co. 


s 
1 
5] 


Views of 
Makeup Department 
TE Hicuest STANDARD and 


Caster Room 


GS: WAS in the early days of the trade composition business—14 years ago to be 
exact—that Mr. Fuhrman organized the Pittsburgh Monotype Composition Company 
now located in the Manufacturers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. It was the first combined 
monotype, linotype, and complete makeup plant in the city. The company is now 
numbered among the largest and most progressive trade plants in Western Pennsylvania. 


OBR 


BORER EERE EM 


“We are very proud of our plant,” says Mr. Fuhrman. “We are continually improv- 
ing it and are always looking for the best equipment as we know it pays. WILKE’S Type 
Metal is a big help to us. It is dependable and reliable and we are using it exclusively.” 





RVI 





METALS REFINING COMPANY 


New York Office Warehouses 


Printing Crafts Building Hammond , Indiana In All 
461 Eighth Ave., N.Y. C. Principal Cities 


Me 





Linotype - Intertype - Linograph - Ludlow - Monutype - Thompson -_ Stereotype 
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tent factor in bettering 
the quality of all 
printing 


a6 


* 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company : Philadelphia : Pa. 








f 


7 i) art. However, it is in the field of commercial printing 
face the dilevuees through thesuperior quality of its products, 
$ has had its greatest influence. : 


( printing requires good typography. Good typography 
embraces good design, fitness, good taste, and unity. The 


ZA ONOTYPE machine typesetting and Monotypecast ¥ 
A 4 type and embellishment are freely used by all those £ 
9] who aspire to the highest expression of the printing ¢ 









r 


Z 


? 


2 products of the Monotype are sufficient in themselves to afford : 
iia means of meeting these requirements. Thousands of printers ¢ 


> who own Monotypes have taken advantage of its resources to 


> improve the quality of their typography, and have by so much a 


§ bettered the quality of their printing. 


C & Boon Monotype contributed materially to the typographic % 


resources of the printing industry by making available for £¢ 


use new type faces drawn by the best modern type designers, ¢ | 


3% as well as adaptations of the types of the old masters. By its 


¥ example it has stimulated the general effort to provide printers ¢ 
§ of the present day with the greatest variety of good type faces 3 


ever available in the history of printing. 


ONOTYPE faces are designed for legibility. Normally £ 
closefitting, the space between letters as well as that ¢ 


between words may be automatically varied at will. Mono 


} typecast types are clear in their impression on paper. They ¢€ 
§ are of uniform height. Each job is cast in new type— sharpand # 


clear for good printing. 


HE influence of printing done from new Monotype type §¢ 


has contributed to the elimination from the printing in- 


Z dustry of the use of old and worn type. The use of Monotype ; 
typesetting, of Monotypecast type and ornamentation, and ¢ 


§ the economies incident to the Monotype system of composing- 


% room operation have helped to bring good printing within the & | 


@ financial means of every buyer of printing. 


? ? ? ii t } i i l t t z 
Composed in Monotype Goudy Modern Series, with Monotype Initials and Decorative Material 




















Powerful BOSTON Wire Stitcher No.7 


FOR HEAVY WIRE STITCHING TO A FULL SEVEN-EIGHTHS INCH 
CAPACITY AND YET EXCELLENT FOR MEDIUM 
AND THIN PAMPHLET WORK 


Maximum speed 
125 stitches 
per minute 

OUR SURFACE interchangeable cutters and reversible 

driver are unusual features that contribute to contin- 
uous operation and low maintenance expense. A double 
system of wire straightening eliminates wire troubles and 
insures straight, even driving and clinching. 

The No.7 is one of several Boston single and multiple 
head stitchers that have been the leaders since the early 
models were first marketed nearly a quarter century ago. 
Printers and binders, recognizing Boston superiority, have 
bought thousands of these dependable stitching units. 


combined 
flat and 
saddle 
table 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; 
in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL Paper AND Type Company; in Canada by 
Sears Company CanapA LimiTeD, Toronto-Montreal 














DAKO OGG OI GOrGeGrarG 
GOES BLANKS 


Another 
opportunity 
for profit 


Goes Art Advertis- 
ing Blotters will 
stimulate business 
in dull seasons. 
They will keep the 
advertiser's name 


have made money for other printers—they will 
make money for you. 


Goes Blanks have been designed for type overprinting—de- 
signed to effectively set off the printer's printing. They will 
enhance the appearance and value of your printing—they will 
help you to sell higher-priced jobs of printing at largely in- 
creased margins of profit. They will help you to secure new 
accounts—help you to extend your business with old ac- 
counts. Thousands of printers will testify to the excellent 











before his trade in 
brisk seasons. Send 
for the sample. Put 
on an aggressive 
Blotter Sales Cam- 
paign. You Il besur- 
prised at the results. 


opportunities offered by Goes Blanks. 


There is a Goes Bordered Blank for practically every con- 
ceivable purpose, from a small merchandise or advertising 
coupon to a large insurance policy form, more than one hun- 
dred styles, all beautifully lithographed in rich appropriate 
colors. The border of this advertisement is an exact repro- 
duction of one of the beautiful borders. 


Send for the samples. There is no obligation 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 West 61st Street, CHICAGO 


3779 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





MONITOR STITCHERS 


The Most Popular 


Standard for 
Stitcher in Use 


Thirty-five Years 
{ ty gare ee ew 
ew~o ee j bi lL leaoin |! 
Ha Bs acral Flat or Saddle 
Capacity: HEEL Tveregee 
Two Sheets to % Inch PLL Gee — 
in Thickness 











Write for Catalogue A-25 
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MONITOR No. 104 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


1153 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Philadelphia, Bourse Building Boston, 531 Atlantic Avenue 





New York, 47 Murray Street 

















NEGATIVE RAS? PROCESS 
PAPER — FILM 

















A New Standardized Negative Medium for camera and direct contact printing, adapted to 
the particular requirements of Photo-offset and Photoengraving 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PHOTOENGRAVERS 
cA New CONTRASTO STRIPFILM Negative Paper for stripping on glass or celluloid 


Faster, more economical and safer than wetplate—keeps size—manipulation same as wetplate film—no | 
intensifying—perfect density—clear whites—fuzz-free halftone dots—strips wet or dry 








FOR PHOTO- OFFSET 





CONTRASTO—Nonstripping Negative Paper CONTRASTO—“Stayflat” Holder Plate 


(for black-white line work) CONTRASTO — Process Film (keeps paper and film flat in holder) 
CONTRASTO—Stripfilm Negative Paper (for line and halftone work) CONTRASTO—Developer 
(for uniform and best results) 


(for line and halftone work) 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Address orders and inquiries to Sales Office of Company, 237 Lafayette St., New York City + Tel. Canal 7714 


Notice—These products are made in America under our own processes, and should not be confused with any other product of like nature. In order to prevent any 
possible wrong impression, we wish to call attention to the name and trade-mark “‘ Contrasto”’ adopted for all our products. 


Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers, 
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Increases Business 100% 


Profits 50% 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct..15, 1926 


Gentlemen: Since the installation of 
the new Miller Master-Speed Jobber in 
March of this year our business has in- 
creased one hundred per cent and our 
profits approximately fifty per cent. 


It has been a success from every view- 
point. We find it is very much more 
convenient for makeready, that the ink 
distribution is equivalent to a cylinder 
press, and that accurate register and high 
quality work is obtained with ease. It is 
essentially a short run machine, as well 
as indispensable on long runs, because of 
the quick get-away. No printer can pos- 
sibly make a mistake in purchasing a Mil- 
ler Master-Speed Jobber, because it is a 
press that will eventually replace all auto- 
matic platen presses. It is the peer of them 
all, possessing the three things heretofore 
lacking in platen presses, viz.: Distribu- 
tion, Impressional Strength and Speed. 

It will be a pleasure for us to exhibit 
and demonstrate our Master-Speed at 
any time to your prospective customers. 

WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
MILLER MASTER-SPEED JOBBER (Signed) J. R. Williams 














“‘The Printer’s Greyhound” 





ILLER MASTER-SPEED users write our best advertisements. 

Seldom a day passes that we do not receive one or more letters 

from Master-Speed users reciting in substance the facts so 

clearly stated in Mr. Williams’ good letter above. Thirty-six-hundred-per- 

hour speed, insuring prompt service and quick deliveries, combined with 

its perfect printing qualities, are two important sales-producing factors. 

Increased production and elimination of the costly human element lower 

overhead and costs—which spell profits. The handsome new Master-Speed 

booklet just issued points a way to bigger business and bigger profits— 
every progressive printer should read it. Mailed free on request. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 
Atlanta, 65 Walton Street Minneapolis, 423 S. 5th Street 
Boston, 603 Atlantic Avenue Los Angeles, 400 E. 4th Street New York, 60 Beekman Street 
Chicago, 524 S. Clark Street Detroit, 619 Wayne Street Philadelphia, 141 N. 12th Street 
Dallas, 509 S. Akard Street St. Louis, 712 Chestnut Street San Francisco, 613 Howard Street 


Mmer & Ricuarp, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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We Begin the New Year 


Auspiciously 
By THe Eprror 


ITH the next issue of Tue INLAND Printer we begin three 
great feature series: “‘Printing Throughout the World,” 
by Roy T. Porte, of the Porte Publishing Company, Salt 
Lake City; ‘‘Print Shop Adventures and Sketches,’’ by a 

number of printer-authors; and ‘‘How to Do It,’’ a study course in 

advertising, selling, and marketing of printing, by Roger Wood. 9 Roy 

T. Porte is a well known member of Tue Intanp Printer family. 

Since he began to write for the magazine way back in the early part of 

the century, he has been gaining in popularity and achievements, so 

that today he is recognized as a leader in his sphere of the industry. 

Now, with Mrs. Porte, he is traveling around the world, seeing the 

sights and studying the condition of the printing industry. It is his 

observations on this trip that he will send to the readers of Tae INLAND 

Printer. The first instalment is a sample of what may be expected. 

§‘‘Print Shop Adventures and Sketches’’ are stories with a moral 

applicable to the industry. The first one, ‘‘A Gentle Reporter,”’ by 

Floyd H. Lincoln, is a posthumous creation, as it was written but not 

revised at the time of the author’s death. 9 ‘‘ The one thing wrong with 

the printing industry of today is that it is undersold rather than over- 
equipped,’’ says Roger Wood in the introduction to his study course, 

‘‘How to Do It.” Mr. Wood needs no introduction to our readers. 

Since he severed his connection with the service department of the 

American Writing Paper Company some years ago he has won an 

enviable reputation as an advertising counselor for printers. His 

articles in Toe INLAND Printer during the past year have evoked more 
favorable comment than any other series of articles in the magazine. 

§ Jerome B. Gray continues his masterly essays on the selling of printing 

by a story about ‘‘A Catalogue Built to Sell Goods.”’ ‘Profit is ever 

twofold: He who gains must profit him who buys”’ is the moral of the 
story. Be sure to have your salesmen read it. It’s well worth their time. 


Complete index of the editorial contents of the December issue 
may be found on page 525 
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TATE STREET is again all a-flutter with merry, joyous 
throngs of young and old; and so is every other business 
street in every hamlet, village, and town in our great land 
— beating witness that Christmas is approaching. For- 
gotten are the trials of yesterday; forgotten, even, the 
bleak prospects of tomorrow, where such may be; today 
the thought is of some dear one whose heart may be 
gladdened by some remembrance, whose life may be made 
more pleasant by some kind deed, or whose declining days 
perhaps may be brightened by some little gift. The 
Christmas spirit, the spirit of “peace on earth,” is prevailing. 


As Susan Coolidge so fittingly has said: 


We ring the bell and we raise the strain; 

We hang up garlands everywhere 

And bid the tapers to twinkle fair, 

And feast and frolic—and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again. 


With this spirit of Christmas in mind the editorial staff 
of THe INLAND Printer greets its many friends in this 
country and in foreign lands with the heavenly message: 


Peace on Earth; Good Will to Men 
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“Ohe “Gourist Lrinter’s Christmas 


Sy Joun Epwarp Hicks 


S this ad. of Robinson’s dead 
a LOG or were you aiming to print 
4 >—%i2) him some circulars off of it? 
‘5 A7& I’ve got to kill everything in 
sight to get enough type to 
WS set next week’s paper with. 
= s)}) Look at this slug case. You 

could turn it upside down and 

wouldn’t drop a thing except 

maybe a couple of pounds of 
dust. Getting out the annual Christmas edition of this 
moral and religious publication has sorely taxed the 
capacity of the plant, as you might say.” 

“Yes, Sam,” replied Bob Miller, owner and editor 
of the Conwell Weekly Tribune, “ throw it in. Tomor- 
row’s Christmas, and he won’t want any circulars now.” 

Old Sam, apparently a typical tramp printer, had 
come into the Tribune office several months before at 
a time when Miller was up against it for help. His 
work had been satisfactory, and he had “ stuck,” some- 
what to the surprise of Miller, who had become used 
to transient compositors. He lived at Graham’s board- 
ing house and spent his evenings in the Tribune office 
reading the exchanges, seeming to have no hobbies or 
habits other than his old corncob pipe. 

“ By the way, Sam, the missus and I thought it 
would be pretty nice to have you out for dinner tomor- 
row. Can you come? ” 

“ Yes, I'll be glad to. It’ll be a change from board- 
ing-house grub.” 

Old Sam gazed meditatively out of the window at 
the big snowflakes falling like feathers, and at the 
hurrying crowds — for there were crowds on the day 
before Christmas even in a little town like Conwell. 

“This weather carries me back,” mused old Sam, 
more as if talking to himself than as being conscious of 
an audience. “ Years’ago I was working in the city. I 
held my own with the best of the type-stickers in those 
days. They used to say, ‘ If you can’t set a take, put it 
back on the hook,’ but old Sam was never known to 
skip a take. 


3-4 


“T had a wife and a boy that was some boy. He 
was nearly old enough to go to school, and even then I 
was looking a long way ahead toward putting him 
through the university. Not having had much schooling 
myself, I was determined he should get all there was to 
be had, providing I could raise the money. He could 
rattle on and talk to me by the hour, and I never got 
tired of listening.” 

Old Sam stopped talking and was again looking at 
the snow, only he appeared to be looking beyond it. 

“ And what became of the boy? ” queried Miller, 
feeling it incumbent upon him to say something. 

“ Well, I don’t rightly know,” replied old Sam. “ It 
had been a busy week before Christmas with lots of 
overtime, and I got a pretty fat pay envelope that week. 
Christmas eve that year and pay day was the same day. 
I stopped at the jewelry store and got something for 
the boy’s mother, and then I proceeded to load up 
with things for him. When I got home I must have 
looked more like Santa Claus than a printer, what with 
the armful of toys and all covered with snow and every- 
thing that way, as you might say. But then there 
wasn’t any boy there to meet me, nor woman either— 
only a note. 

“ Of course, it wasn’t so unnatural for her to go 
away with another man, because somehow it seemed 
our marriage had been a mistake. And I reckon it was 
only natural for her to want to take the boy. I hired 
detectives to trace them, not that I wanted to get her 
back again, but I aimed to get the boy. They seemed 
to have vanished. I heard later that she had died. That 
was quite a spell after her death. With a cold trail, 
as you might say, it was impossible to locate the boy. 

“So I took to touring from one part of the country 
to the other in the hope of striking a trail. When I 
came to Conwell I’d about given up all hope of ever 
finding him. That’s why I’ve stuck around here. Be- 
sides, when a fellow begins to get as old as I am he 
doesn’t catch on so quickly in the city shops.” 

“ Maybe you'll find him yet, Sam; stranger things 
have happened.” 
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“ Well, I don’t know. It’s been a long time. He’d 
be a man now instead of a boy. I’m still spending some 
money advertising and I look through all the exchanges 
that come to the office in the chance that I’ll see some- 
thin’ about him, but it looks kind o’ like a forlorn hope.” 

There followed a silence, broken only by the clatter 
of the type being distributed into the empty case. 

“Tub ” Moran, reporter, advertising solicitor, cir- 
culation man, and sometimes pressman of the Tribune, 
stormed through the door. 

“ Well, folks,” he boomed, “‘ ’twas the night before 
Christmas’ and just about everybody and his brother 
are in the stores. There may be a few that are not. For 
instance, I noticed a family over at the tourist camp 
as I was coming by there today. Just three of them, 
young couple and a boy—little shaver about four 
years old. Dickens of a time of year to be traveling 
around in an old Ford. Of course, being as they’re the 
only family over there, they are in the frame shanty 
instead of camping out. They looked like they were as 
poor as Job’s turkey. Guess it won’t be much of a 
Christmas for that little fellow. I was thinking it would 
be a good stunt to take some little trinkets over to the 
kid and maybe a basket of grub. I’ve got a date with 
the Queen of Sheba tonight, and I won’t have time.” 


oN — 
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“ Well, I could go over to the camp for you,” volun- 
teered old Sam. “ I think it’s a good stunt, too, and time 
seems to be about what I’ve got the most of. The stores 
will all be open tonight; I’ll just gather up a few things 
and slip over there after supper.” 

Old Sam slipped off his apron, rolled down his 
sleeves and donned the coat and hat which had that 
certain degree of shabbiness peculiar to printers. As 
he went out, he turned with a parting word for his 
employer: “ You tell Mrs. Miller I'll be out there for 
dinner tomorrow without fail, as you might say.” 

— — — Bob Miller was sitting in his comfortable 
living room that evening when the ringing of the tele- 
phone aroused him from reverie. The voice at the other 
end of the wire was excited. 

“Say, Bob—Mr. Miller—this is Sam. ’m— 
whatta you think —I’m down to the shop. I —say, 
you know those people over to the camp? That’s my 
boy — my boy. Now whatta you think? My boy. And 
that little feller, that’s little Samuel, my grandson. 
What do you think of that, Mr. Miller? My boy! I’ve 
just about bought out the stores with things for us to 
eat tomorrow. And say, about me eating at your house 
tomorrow: I reckon you’d better tell Mrs. Miller that 
I'll have to skip that take.” 









“When Paper Is Out of the Licture 


By JEROME B. GRAY 
Service Manager, Franklin Printing Company, Philadelphia 





OTHING fills me with greater 
distrust than to receive from a 
2% Papermaker a generous. sam- 

7 ple of his bond, ledger or M.F. 
ty book, bearing on its surface 
4 halftone treatment obviously 
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©, = ) etched specially for the job. If, 
| HNAf2 2 beneath the illustrations, I 
. yy }) discover a caption explaining 
a the camouflage and admit- 





ting its necessity, I am appeased. But to omit the 
information and thus create the impression that the 
particular stock in question will take the plates with 
the ease and clarity of coated stock and without the 
need of deep etching and added hours of makeready is 
completely demoralizing. It is worse than that: It is 
downright maddening. 

Rather than admit that the manufacturer, with 
malice aforethought, has determined to have a fling at 
fooling the public, I have endeavored to tie together 
the threads of thought that suggest such buffoonery. 
Does he actually feel that he is doing the proper thing? 
Does he consider that everybody who receives his 
hocum will know that the plates must be specially pre- 
pared? Or is he just careless, unaware of the havoc 
such carelessness may cause any printer with more 
credulity than suspicion? 





In fairness to his honesty, let us accuse him of care- 
lessness and have it done with. Now, scenario-like, let 
us suppose the result of his neglect: One of his intended 
printed salesmen comes to a printer. The printer is im- 
pressed by the dazzling effect of the halftone work on 
such a surface. He files the specimen and determines to 
use the stock at the first opportunity. The opportunity 
arrives. An old customer wants something different in 
the way of folders. The printer eulogizes on the quali- 
ties of the stock he has in mind. He goes to his file and 
points with pride to the halftone effect. The old cus- 
tomer registers the fact that he is impressed. 

An estimate is given and the job is begun. Also, the 
fun begins. The halftones are spotty, irregular in their 
color values. The printer blames the makeready depart- 
ment. That department explains that it has already 
overrun the estimated time by nine hours. He then 
examines the plates and finds them flawless. Then he 
flies into the papermaker and discovers the true cause. 
When his anger finally subsides, he orders an entirely 
new set of plates and completes a mediocre job at a 
smarting loss in time, patience and money. 

How many cases or reams of this paper will this 
printer use in the future? If ever he uses a quire it will 
be because of an error in the jobbing house. So far as 
he is concerned, instead of the paper becoming a part 
of the picture, it is promptly and completely out of it! 
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“Ohe Journals of a Famous Bookbinder 


By Wi1am Dana Orcutt 


OR the last three hours,” 
wrote T. J. Cobden-Sanderson 
in his “Journals,” “I have 

- been reading MacKail’s ‘ Wil- 
liam Morris.’ I have begun at 
the second volume. It is per- 
haps more interesting to know 
the end, in reading the begin- 
ning, than to know the begin- 
ning, reading the end.” No 

better comment could be made as applying to the pres- 
ent two volumes, containing fragmentary reflections 
upon the philosophy of life as seen from the window 
of Cobden-Sanderson’s soul; for public interest in the 
man has centered wholly in his vital contribution to 
the book. 

The “Journals” began in 1879, when Cobden- 
Sanderson was thirty-nine years old, and disclose him 
still unmarried, and still without self-supporting occu- 
pation. “ I long to be alone to dream, to be melancholy, 
to be smileless and speechless,” he recorded early in 
these “Journals.” In spite of his father’s efforts to get 
him established, he dreamed and drifted. At seventeen 
he was apprenticed to an engineer, but business was 
distasteful. He began to study for Cambridge, with the 
idea of entering the church. At Trinity College he 
spent three years studying for mathematical honors, 
then gave up all idea of going into the church and left 
Cambridge, refusing honors and a degree, which he 
might have had, as a protest against the competitive 
system. The next seven or eight years were devoted to 
the study of literature. He was a prodigious reader, 
and the conflicting ideas of the deep thinkers he 
absorbed seemed to produce a disturbing chaos in his 
mind. When thirty years old, after trying and discard- 
ing the profession of medicine, he was admitted to the 
bar, later abandoning this to become a manual laborer. 
That he realized the tragedy of being out of step with 
his fellowmen is shown by his own comment, “ How big 
a world we aspire to occupy in thought, and how poor 
is our control over the little one given us to rule.” From 
these “Journals” one may pick out the intricate 
thread of the man’s life as expressed in his work, almost 
smothered by the mass of socialistic and philosophic 
comments that record the struggle of an earnestly 
striving individuality unable to discover an adequate 
medium of expression. 

Then came his marriage to Anne, daughter of Rich- 
ard Cobden, in 1882, which was the turning point in his 
life. “ Marriage has imposed upon me ambition and an 
obligation,” he wrote. Throughout the “Journals ” the 
contributing value of this understanding companion- 
ship stands out above all else. He took up the work of 
making an index for the London and Southwestern 
Railway of all its acts since 1865—a tremendous 
job, and one which must have been particularly irk- 
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some to his nature. But it yielded him £1,000. In June, 
1883, the Cobden-Sandersons were calling on the Wil- 
liam Morrises. “I was talking with Mrs. Morris,” he 
recorded, “ and saying how anxious I was to use my 
hands, ‘ Then why don’t you learn bookbinding? ’ she 
said. ‘ That would add an art to our little community, 
and we would work together.’ I mentioned it to Anne 
on our way home. She asked me if I should prefer it 
to the special commissionership. A thousand times, I 
replied.” 

Two days later he called on de Coverley, the Lon- 
don binder, and made his arrangements. The “Jour- 
nals ” contain frequent references to his progress, and 
a year later to a day he wrote, “I am now the pro- 
prietor of a work shop.” This was at 30 Maiden Lane, 
London, where he remained about a year, then moving 
to Goodyers. Even then, at forty-four years of age, 
Cobden-Sanderson’s father still questioned his ability 
to settle down. 

At dinner my father asked how I was getting on at de Cov- 
erley’s. I told him, and described the processes through which 
a book has to be put in binding it. I thought I saw an expression 
of sadness in his face as he looked at me the while and listened 
without a word. Handicraft such as I described perhaps seemed 
to him far other work, and to lead to far other, if any, fame, 
than that which he had dreamt for me. But I dream of other 
things, too, beyond the mere beautiful binding of a book. The 
heavens overarch me the while, and the stars are in their places; 
and the world moves on through all time in silence to its 
unknown fulfilment. In that greater rhythm, my own still life 
aiming at perfect, at silent, at beautiful workmanship, aims, too, 
to find its place, to find the truer rhythm, lost, and yet found, 
within the greater. 

Always the dreamer, but at last finding a medium 
through which to express his message to the world! 
While Cobden-Sanderson was my guest in Boston in 
1908, he remarked: “ Other men express their messages 
in different media, in stone or on canvas. I have dis- 
covered that the book is my medium. When I bind and 
decorate a volume I seem to be setting myself, like a 
magnetized needle or like an ancient temple, in line 
and all square, not alone with my own ideal of society, 
but with that orderly and rhythmical whole, which is 
the revelation of science and the normal of developed 
humanity.” 

It was an achievement, which should prove inspir- 
ing to those who have felt themselves drifting, for a 
man forty-four years old to discover at last a pursuit 
in which he could become a master, and yet remain 
true to those same ideals that had previously proved 
a liability. A few quotations from the “Journals ” are 
revealing, and however quixotic they may seem to an 
unimaginative craftsman, the fact remains that Cob- 
den-Sanderson left a name which stands at the head of 
a distinguished company of master-printers: 

I must not forget, in taking to the handicraft of bookbind- 
ing, that there are higher things in the world, higher ambitions 
even for me than to produce well bound, beautifully bound 
books. That handicraft is merely in the first place something 
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whereby to earn an honest living, and in the second place a 
means which shall put me into honest and real relations with 
the bulk of my fellow men. . . . I am not playing for my 
own hand. My aim should be, not the survival of my own work, 
or its “price in the market,” but the creation and survival of 
the spirit with which I would have all work pursued, and all 
beauty designed. That should be my supreme work in life. 
. . « Had I it in my mind only to produce lovely things I 
might have had many customers around my door. But my mind 
was really far away. It had for its vision primarily the universe 
—it was that which, in little, I sought to reéxpress; not itself, 
though that I held to be man’s function through the ages, but 
in its action upon myself, its order, its aloofness, its wonder, 
and sometimes its beauty. This I had and have in view; and 
having it in view I responded coldly to the demand for mere 
“things in themselves,” even for the “book beautiful,” in 
itself. Ah, the vision — could I realize that, were it in symbol 
only, and set the world to worship it! Then the things of beauty, 
and of order, and of wonder, would follow of themselves, be 
life’s life expression, be the worship God intended. Aiming at the 
one, I have missed the other. But that other still abides — as 
my life’s aim. 

I have not sought in my work to satisfy the instincts or 
exclusiveness of collectors, but rather to impart that sense of 
order and still serenity of beauty which is excited by the con- 
templation of the universe itself, or of some of its isolated 
scenes — scenes of order and of beauty in themselves. This I 
think is essential in all art, be the objects of its creation great 
or small, the building of cities or empires, or the binding or the 
decoration of a book. And though I should fail to attract the 
attention of collectors, and fall with my work into oblivion, yet 
will I not myself lose hope of the goal I aspired to reach, nor 
of that to which I aspired to direct mankind, but will die in 
the divine hope that what I have aspired to be and to see, I 
shall yet see and be—God’s face, and God’s worshiper, all 
conscient. . . . 

I observe in people a tendency to admire and to get into a 
state of enthusiasm about my bindings, and about such work 
generally for its own sake. I do not share in that admiration 
or enthusiasm, and do not wish to. My binding I wish indeed 
to be beautiful, but I still more wish it to be a sign and symbol 
of good social work, and of the spirit in which all work should 
be done. I would wish my own heart, and the hearts of all men, 
to be filled with a high social ideal to be fulfilled in this life, 
and to be the seed of a still higher fruition in the after-life, of 
which otherwise we can not even so much as dream in this. 


The establishment of the Doves Bindery, which 
later became the Doves Press, with which Cobden- 
Sanderson’s name will always be inseparably associ- 
ated, was accomplished on March 20, 1893, “in the 
little house on the Upper Mall called ‘ The Nook.’” 
With the exception of Douglas Cockerell, the remain- 
ing three members of the staff came from Riviére’s. 
From that time on no book was personally bound by 
Cobden-Sanderson. In 1900 the Press as such began 
to take form, composition being added. It was the 
founder’s ambition also to include writing and illumi- 
nation. Cobden-Sanderson was now sixty years old, 
and felt himself entitled to enjoy his dreaming while 
others carried out in the work of the Doves Press those 
principles for which he had fought so hard. 

He wrote his masterful essay on the “ Ideal Book ” 
(1901), studied and supervised the production of the 
Doves Bible (1903-5), edited and produced Milton 
and Shakespeare, and gave to the world those con- 
summate examples of fine bookmaking which must 
always prove an inspiration to his successors. 

Then, as the years went by, his health, never too 
good, began to wane. The responsibilities of the Press 
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wore on him. By 1908 the determination to close the 
bindery began to form; “there are so many great 
books to print and so few to bind.” 

At first he had thought to continue the Press; “I 
should like to think of the Doves Press as working 
beyond my own lifetime, and printing in ‘ monumental ’ 
form the great thoughts of all time. Doing slowly, beau- 
tifully, in its own way and within its own limits, what 
I would have man to do in all ways, and especially in 
the way of building up the world to be.” 

This was the year Cobden-Sanderson came to 
America; and the fatigue of the journey caused an 
unfortunate hiatus in his “Journals.” How we should 
like to know what he thought of us! Then he decided 
to close the Press; ‘I must call a halt now, for the end 
is in me;” but it required a longer time to accomplish 
his purpose than he had ted. His dissatisfaction 
with the edition of Shelley (1914) was the last straw; 
“T need not dwell on this imperfection. It is the inev- 
itable result of my age (seventy-four), and growing 
inability to energize the Press to its finger tips. It is 
the decay which precedes and provokes its closure.” 

The last issue from the Doves Press was in 1916; 
we may understand the final cry from the overbur- 
dened heart: “I have closed my Press, and now have 
no medium at hand wherein and wherewith to express 
my admiration for what I admire or for what I love. I 
have indeed my voice, my living self, and I have my 
pen. Will these suffice? Can I thus late yet learn to 
use them? ” 

Then came the phase in Cobden-Sanderson’s life 
that has been so criticized —the destruction of the 
Doves type; yet to one who knew the man there could 
have been no other end. Years before he had written: 
“Tt is my wish that the Doves Press type shall never 
be subjected to the use of a machine other than the 
human hand, in composition, or to a press pulled other- 
wise than by the hand and arm of man or woman.” To 
him, each type possessed human attributes, and his 
relation to it was as that of the Roman Virginian 
toward his daughter. It was not impulse. As early 
as 1911 he wrote in his “Journal”: “To the bed of 
the river Thames, the river on whose banks I have 
printed all my books, I bequeath the Doves Press font 
of type — the punches, the matrices, and the type in 
use at the time of my death; and may the river in its 
tides and flow pass over them to and from the great 
sea forever and forever, or until its tides and flow for- 
ever cease; then may they share the fate of all the 
world, and pass from change to change forever upon 
the tides of time, untouched of other use and all else.” 

The record of the destruction itself, in entries 
beginning August 31, 1916, and continuing to the end, 
is dramatic, and except for a knowledge of the pur- 
pose behind the act, sounds like the words of a man 
bereft of reason: “I went out at sundown to ‘be- 
queath ’ a page of type to the ‘ bed of the river’; but 
it alighted, not on the bed of the river, but on a ledge 
of the far pier of the bridge . . . Imagine my con- 
sternation, and what I had to endure all that night, 
The type, the type . exposed to view, 
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hopelessly beyond my reach. . . . After a strug- 
gle I stood up indifferent. I would let the thing go its 
own way. I would neither attempt to rescue the type 
nor would I disown it if discovered. I would take refuge 
in the infinitudes. I am now on my guard, and throw 
only type—clear of the bridge. And all 
night I feared to be asked by a policeman ° 

what I had got in my box. The wind is still 
raging, the earth still revolves and in this 
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great theater of events I sit up and write my adven- 
ture, ‘ bequeathing’ the Doves type to the Thames.” 

The “Journals” came to an end in September, 
1922, only a few months before the searching, restless 
soul of Cobden-Sanderson found the answer to all its 
problems. The final inscription can only be that of his 
own choosing: 

THomas JAMES CoBDEN-SANDERSON 
IncrpitT, 1840: Expiicit, 1922 
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“Dhat’s “Wrong With the Small Print Shop? 


Sy E. HEATH VAN DuzeEE 


aN ERHAPS ninety-nine per cent 

} of the ills of the small shops, 

either with or without news- 

. paper connection, lie in the 

lack of a cost system. Of all 

these factors, however, the 

habit of working for nothing 

is perhaps the least excusable. 

Suppose a printer-editor has a 

shop in which $50,000 is in- 

vested and he makes $5,000 a year. He is obtaining a 

ten per cent return on his money, but what has he to 

show for his work? Nothing. Suppose a new owner 

buys the property, puts in a cost system, and pays him- 

self a salary of $5,000 a year, this amount being fig- 

ured into his costs and the regular profit added besides. 

At the end of the year he finds that he has made a 

profit of an additional $5,000. He has now received 

$5,000 for his work and also a ten per cent return on 
his investment. 

The first man worked a full year for nothing. 
Would any rational man work a year without pay in 
any other line of business? Or would any printer do 
it if he were working for some one else? 

The figures used here were chosen for ease of han- 
dling rather than from any scientific compilation of 
profits made from progressive shops. To some printers 
they will seem unjustifiably high, even double what 
many country shops make. Whether they are too high 
depends on how we value our services. 

In my village of 4,000, close to a large city, our 
school superintendent is paid $4,000 a year. Is the local 
editor worth more or less than he? The school superin- 
tendent has charge of the instruction of about 1,000 
children. The editor is, or should be, a leader of nearly 
double that number of subscribers. Isn’t his responsi- 
bility as great? 

The pastor of one of the churches is paid $3,600 a 
year and has his dwelling and perhaps other items of 
expense furnished to him without cost. Shouldn’t a con- 
scientious editor be as great a force in the community 
and worth as much? And if he is worth as much, why 
should he work for nothing? 


Some printers may not agree with the statement 
that an investment in a printing plant ought to return 
ten per cent exclusive of the work of the printer. Yet 
the first printer mentioned above could have put his 
$50,000 into six per cent mortgages or first mortgage 
real estate bonds and earned $3,000 without a thought 
or worry about it. Then he could have gone to work 
for some one else at a salary and, assuming him to be 
worth as much as the school superintendent, made 
$4,000 a year by his work, giving him $7,000 a year to 
live on and a chance to thumb his nose at worry. 

These thoughts were called up by a letter from the 
field secretary of a state press association. He had 
offered a young man an opportunity to become editor 
of a newspaper whose owner wanted to take a vacation, 
and had asked what salary would have to be named. 
He clearly showed his surprise at the amount men- 
tioned and his answer contained these statements: 

If the Independent can pay a manager blank dollars and the 
owner a good living, I am not sure that the price is too high. It 
is generally considered that a newspaper property is worth the 
amount on which it can pay ten percent. . . . The property 
I have in mind could not pay a manager blank dollars unless he 
was the owner... . 

The imputation is strong that a manager or editor 
should earn a salary which, added to the investment 
return from the business, would equal ten per cent of 
the value of the property. Most stockholders figure 
that they should receive a¢ /east ten per cent on their 
money to compensate them for the risks of the invest- 
ment, and if they are correct the press association sec- 
retary would have all managers and active owners 
working for nothing. 

There is danger in that italicized clause, “ unless he 
was the owner.” It is misleading to say that an owner 
should earn more than another man of equal ability for 
the same work. He should earn, of course, exactly what 
his services are worth, regardless of whether or not he 
owns the shop. Anything above that amount is what 
his money is earning, not he. A person who fails to see 
the distinction should put a cost system in his own 
shop and pay himself a regular salary, whatever he 
thinks he is worth. It is the only sure-fire way of finding 
out whether the business is financially sound. 
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PAY it in English! ” is the ad- 
monition said to have been 
placarded throughout the lit- 
‘ erary department of a well 
known metropolitan newspa- 
per. The call is, I gather, one 
) of the results of the increased 
attention now being given to 
the manner in which the lan- 
guage is used by writers for 
the press. Probably it has but secondary reference to 
the man who is fond of classical and foreign phrases, 
though he, too, may well be warned off his favorite 
indulgence, if only for the comfort of his less literate 
readers. Manifestly the end desiderated by those con- 
cerned is the cultivation of a style of expression at once 
congruous, coherent, and comprehensible to the man in 
the street whose newspaper is his library and chief 
medium of education. Grammatical, easily construed 
sentences and the right application of words must be 
the rule. In this requirement there surely lies no coun- 
sel of perfection. “ Clearness,” writes J. H. Fabre, that 
most exact of naturalists, “ is the supreme politeness of 
whoso wields a pen. I do my best to observe it”; and, 
according to Keats, “ fine writing is, next to fine doing, 
the top thing in the world.” Indeed, the writer’s due to 
himself, as to his constituency, is simplicity of form, 
directness of statement, and careful choice of wording; 
the conveyance of clear pictures of narrated events; the 
unambiguous exposition of an opinion or expression of 
an idea. Involved construction and the interminable 
sentence which puzzles the brain to find a predicate 
— if predicate there be —to fit the subject, lead to 
mere futility, confusion, and misunderstanding. 
Every experienced proofreader — and it is with his 
case I am now mainly concerned — has acquaintance 
of the obscure alike in oratory and writing. The experi- 
ence, every time it recurs, is to him a serious one; it 
may be momentous; for upon him may lie the duty 
of importing a meaning where the meaning is not read- 
ily evident. That is but one of his worries. Of others 
the name is legion. I pass over the technical faults of 
outs, doubles, literals, misspellings, wrong punctuation 
or no punctuation, and infractions of style with which 
he has constantly to deal. Amid these details there is 
ever present with him the question when and how far 
he should interfere with his author’s English, whether 
in wording or in grammar. Comparatively simple is the 
error in “ Politicians and the Press,” lately published 
by that noted London newspaper man, Lord Beaver- 
brook. Writing of the result of Britain’s return to the 
gold standard, “ the balance of exports over imports,” 
he says, “ tend to vanish.” Whether or not his lordship 
consciously passed the error “ tend ” through its con- 
tiguity to “exports ” and “ imports,” the case, in my 
view, is clear for correction by the proofreader, even 
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if his author be a lord and a big newspaper owner; and 
few, I imagine, would hesitate to deal with it as an 
ordinary slip. No less fails to be said of the scholarly 
Professor Sir Walter Raleigh’s like slip in his book on 
Shakespeare, wherein he thus misquotes the great dra- 
matist, “ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
make deeds ill done! ” King John, Act 4, Scene 2. 

Unfortunately, errors in the simple rule of concord 
and agreement are neither few nor, as it may prove, 
unimportant. Yet one wonders whether there has been 
conflict between author and proofreader in certain pas- 
sages of the autobiography of a celebrated American 
actor issued two or three years ago [Frederick Warde, 
“Fifty Years of Make-Believe”]. In one place the 
book says, “ No one but the manager, stage manager, 
or prompter were permitted to sit there” —a not un- 
usual example of writers who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, use the plural verb after a series of singular 
nominatives separated by “ or” and “ nor.” Again the 
author speaks of the fool in “ King Lear” as played 
by his son, “ who,” he says, “ realized to me the poet’s 
conception of that much misunderstood character and 
gave it the keen satire, the helpless sympathy, the vol- 
untary suffering, and the exquisite tenderness that is 
combined in the part.” So also in a later sentence, 
“That same ambition and energy as characterized 
his subsequent career, and Douglas Fairbanks is prob- 
ably today,” etc. The grammatical idea here shown is 
evidently this, that a plurality of abstract nouns may 
or should be followed by the verb singular. This sup- 
position gets some color from the sentence of a recent 
editorial in a leading British journal, “‘ Whether or not 
he is in danger of losing his seat (in Parliament), there 
is the expense and labor and anxiety which a contested 
election involves ”; while in the same issue a leading 
trade union secretary is made to ask, “ What are these 
steel houses? What is their quality, their cost, their 
durability, their life? ” I incline to believe there are 
few proofreaders who, in the general case — signed 
matter may be called exceptional — would acquiesce 
with the author in this detail and would refrain from 
alteration or at least challenge; though I agree there is 
something to give him pause in Macbeth’s exclamation, 
“ All is but toys: renown and grace is dead.” 

Equally calling for intervention, in my opinion, is 
the sentence in a newspaper article on the depreciation 
of the French franc by Professor Charles Sarolea, 
reputed to be one of the best informed scholars of the 
day, who, writing of the class of rentiers or holders of 
consols and shares, says, “It is the class which from 
patriotic motives has invested their savings in war 
loans.” A like error peeps forth in the statement by a 
theater lessee in a leading journal when he writes, “ It 
is a curious thing, but everybody thinks they are a 
potential theater manager.” On all fours with that is 
the English Socialists’ dictum that “no member of the 
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party can be allowed to vote as they like, but must 
vote as the party dictates.” For the conscientious and 
particular proofreader to pass over solecisms such as 
these is no easy matter. There are, I admit, those of us 
— I know the species; it has, I believe, few representa- 
tives— who carry on the tradition, which is good 
enough at most times for the compositor, of following 
copy. The great majority realize it to be within their 
authority, as they must be credited with the compe- 
tence, to deal with points of imperfection in grammar 
and with most, if not all, cases of slipshod English; 
and if that be done with due care and restraint, there 
is scarcely an editor or professor, or even theater man- 
ager, but would be grateful for the service. 

True, I have known an editor whose favorite snag 
against the proofreaders was that they should consult 
him before altering his English. He himself was rather 
partial to giving a named contributor the English sub- 
mitted for publication, which would sometimes be hard 
enough on the author when he saw himself in print. 
But such an editorial attitude could not all the time 
daunt the reader who had a proper conception of his 
functions and a regard for the right forms of the lan- 
guage with which it was his duty to deal. On what 
ground, for example, could he be blamed for altering 
the following sentence, penned though it was by a 
journalist of standing? “ The gentleman has never been 
to a kinema on a Sunday evening, nor has ever had 
the inclination to do so.” The journalist himself, well 
aware of the pitfalls around the hurried writer, would 
be much too wise to complain of the reader making 
the verbs here accordant in the sense of either being or 
doing. No less grateful would be the football reporter 
for the proofreader’s correction when he had hastily 
written that “a high wind coupled with the greasy 
nature of the ball and footing combined to make the 
game scrappy,” the simple use of “ and ” for “ coupled 
with ” being clearly for the credit of everybody. The 
same order of scribe could also have been beneficially 
dealt with, as he was not, in writing: “The ground 
was hardly in a fit state for such an important game. 
Being in the grip of a hard frost, the players were not 
able to give of their best.” If the players, instead of 
the ground, were indicated as being in the “ grip ” of 
a hard frost, it is evident they would not only fall 
short of their best, but could make no effort at all; 
hence the call for drastic change in the wording when 
it so reaches the proofroom. 

The last quotation contains a fault of all too fre- 
quent occurrence, and can often be readily detected 
only through diligent attention and scrutiny. It is an 
instance of what the grammarian calls absolute con- 
struction misapplied. This is made plain in the report 
of a mine fatality in which a worker was overwhelmed 
by a fall of material from the roof; the report pro- 
ceeding, “On being extricated, life was found to be 
extinct.” Much the same sort of error appears in the 
newspaper story of a woman run down in the street by 
a truck, the report stating, “ Lying flat on her back, 
the vehicle passed half way over her before it could be 
pulled up.” Again, detailing an incident in spear-fish- 
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ing, a writer says: “A quick thrust, and home went 
the dart through the fish’s head. Hastily unscrewing 
the shaft, the fish was allowed to play,” etc. In the 
first of these examples, the construction implies that 
“life” was extricated, in the second that the vehicle 
while passing was also “ lying flat on her back,” and 
in the third that the fish hastily unscrewed the shaft. 
Absurdity is borne on the face of all the sentences, but 
the fact that these errors, and many others similar, have 
appeared in print, serves to show they are just of the 
character that may escape one’s notice if alertness is 
suspended for but one moment. In the same category 
falls the misused adjective-phrase, of which the his- 
torical example is found in the epitaph written on the 
death of his sister-in-law by Charles Dickens. As given 
in Forster’s biography of the great author, the inscrip- 
tion on the gravestone runs, “ Young, beautiful, and 
good, God numbered her among His angels at the early 
age of seventeen.” So constructed the sentence by strict 
rule assigns to “ God” the characterization that was 
meant to apply to the lamented young lady. Common 
sense, it may be said, is here superior to rule, and on 
the common sense aspect the writer may have based 
himself; but that would not always be a good defense 
to the proofreader who failed to deal in his work with 
like infringements of grammatical construction. 

As easily rectified as it is frequent in occurrence 
is the error made in the use of the gerund or verbal- 
noun. Simple examples are shown in these phrases as 
taken from their printed context; “Smith’s injury 
necessitated him playing at outside left ”; “ Shall I be 
entitled to a widow’s pension in the event of him (the 
husband) dying before” the date named; “ Perhaps 
Lord Balfour will excuse me referring to his own posi- 
tion,” and “ There is great need for them being imme- 
diately relieved.” The best that can be said of these 
expressions is that they are instinctive colloquialisms; 
but no proofreader should pass them for press unless 
for some particular reason. Mere compliance with book 
rule demands that in each of the examples given the 
pronoun shall be changed from the accusative to the 
possessive as standing before a verbal-noun itself in 
the accusative case— “his playing,” “his dying,” 
“my referring,” “their being relieved” —and it is 
for the proofreader to consider well his attitude to this 
all too common blunder. 

Among a legion of other errors one that surely 
grates particularly against the grammatical sense is 
the mixture of degrees of comparison of adjectives, 
seen especially in the linking of the comparative of 
equality with that of superiority. Thus an American 
author, in his book on topographical matters, says of 
the Mexican Joaquin Murieta that “ he was the great- 
est leader of bandits of the West, and probably as 
great, if not greater, than any outlaw of any time or 
country in qualities that,” etc. Worse still is the sen- 
tence by a journalist who, writing in a trade paper of 
a shorter week arrangement for his craft, says that “a 
half-day can be made just as unalterable, if not more 
so, than a whole day.” This sort of perpetration seems 
fairly rampant in print. To begin with, there is small 
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excuse for a man whose business is the writing of cor- 
rect English allowing himself to be betrayed into such 
inept phraseology; but when it does escape from his 
pen, the remedy can usually be applied by the proof- 
reader without doing violence to his author in form or 
intention. Two alternatives are at hand for the purpose 
of correction; the phrase can be adjusted by simply 
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giving it the reading “ as great as, if not greater than,” 
or in the second case quoted above, “ as unalterable as 
a whole day, if not more so.” I do not comment on 
this journalist’s implication that the “ unalterable” 
may be more or less altered; sufficient for my purpose 
to point to a misuse of phrasing that is much too com- 
mon alike in newspapers, magazines and books. 
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Prizefighting and Salesmanship 


By Epcar WHITE 


VETS i (OZ pong often shows that the 
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young and ambitious challen- 
ger always defeats the world’s 
champion in the prize ring. 
Then the wise ones fall to ex- 
plaining in many different 
ways: The champion was 
overconfident; he didn’t train 
enough; he ate too many 
things that were not good for 
him; he underestimated the strength and skill of his 
adversary; he was getting too old and had lost his 
punch. All of which is a random guess. The mental 
forces operating in the mind of the challenger have 
been the elements that brought him victory. “I must 
win! ” It was the first thought on awakening in the 
morning, the insistent monitor that kept with him 
through the day, the restless companion that retired 
with him at night. 

The spirit that makes the successful prize fighter 
is the same that makes the successful salesman. He 
must win! 

The salesman studies the rules of the game; he 
learns how to approach men; he trains himself to a 
point where he doesn’t get tired, because his is a long, 
laborious job. He keeps mind and body in condition; he 
doesn’t weaken when things go against him, but braces 
up and takes another tack; he is always smiling and 
confident, but not overconfident; he doesn’t use all of 
his strength at once, but keeps a strong reserve. 

This is written after a hard day’s work selling 
advertising. Our paper has no large contracts. It gets 
its advertising from the merchants day by day just as 
the grocery man sells his goods. On the same run are 
other advertising men, well schooled in the game. 

“No, I'll not go in today,” said one storekeeper, 
turning away. “It looks like bad weather ahead, and 
the people can’t get into town when the roads are 
muddy.” 

It took half an hour to sell him. The solicitor took 
notes of the goods in stock, wrote a catchy introduc- 
tory, and submitted neatly typewritten copy for an 
advertisement. This was the argument that finally 
brought the customer around. 

“That’s bully,” said the customer, “but don’t 
make it too all-fired big.” 


Fy 





A banker said: “ I’ve been thinking of running an 
ad., but I don’t know exactly what line to hit ’em on. 
Suppose you wait a week or so and maybe I'll have 
some forms — been intending to order some this fall.” 

“How would it do to head your ad., ‘ Confidence, 
Friendship, Service ’? ” 

“ What’s that? ” 

The suggestion was repeated. “ Those are things 
that characterize all successful banks.” 

“That might do,” mused the banker. “ Come 
‘round in an hour, and maybe I'll have something 
for you.” 

He was as good as his word. When he got to writ- 
ing about the subject he found he had a good deal more 
to say than he thought he had, and when the ad. man 
got back he found him as enthusiastic over his produc- 
tion as a schoolboy who had written the prize-winning 
composition. 

“ Run that in good large type,” he directed, “ and 
here’s a cut of the bank. Put it in a border at the top.” 

Over half of the men who became customers met 
the first suggestion with a peremptory “No.” The 
weather was bad. “ I’m cutting down advertising until 
the holiday trade comes ”; “ Everybody knows me ”; 
“That last ad. I run didn’t pay for itself”; “I’m 
spending too much on advertising ”; “ Just had a lot 
of circulars printed, and I’m going to try the mail 
system for awhile”; “ Too busy today; come around 
next week ”; “Some cuts are coming in, and I’m not 
going to advertise till they come.” 

Those are not fancied objections. Every one of them 
and more were made that day. To get around things of 
this sort takes energy and strength and, above all, that 
compelling monitor that says, “I must win.” 

People do not come around and hand you prizes 
until you have shown your determination to get them 
whether or no. Business gravitates toward success — 
the storekeeper who has the goods and knows how to 
create a demand for them; the lawyer who digs into 
the decisions and wins cases by his digging; the sales- 
man who never gets tired and faces his trade with the 
light of victory in his eyes. 

Life is exactly like a prize fight. You have to slug 
your way through; but it is the slugger who puts the 
most intensive ambition into his blows who comes out 
in front. He wins because he never thought of failing. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


When Nouns Become Adjectives 


Burlington, Iowa, wants to know: “ ‘ Two gentleman board- 
ers’ or ‘gentlemen boarders’; ‘ Mother’s Day’ or ‘ Mothers’ 
Day’; ‘134 inch’ or ‘134 inches’? ” 

Well, the plural of “boy friend” is “ boy friends,” not 
“boys friends.” In such expressions we give “ boy ” and “ girl” 
true adjective force and make no change for the plural. But 
we say “women doctors,” because we really have in mind 
“ women who are doctors.” Better write “ gentlemen boarders.” 

Those who write “ Mother’s Day ” probably think of moth- 
erness as an institution, so to speak, while those who use the 
plural possessive probably have in mind the individual mothers. 
Usage is divided, but my vote would go for the plural form. 
(I wouldn’t spend much time arguing over it, though!) 

Let’s say, “ One and three-quarters inches.” 


Whom 


From Cincinnati: “I just had occasion to read the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘The Rev. Soandso, whom, we are happy to 
announce, is coming to us September 1st, was born in New 
York.’ I changed ‘ whom’ to ‘ who,’ thinking it was a slip of 
the pen. Imagine my dismay when the author sent the proof 
back with ‘ who’ changed back to ‘ whom.’ ” 

This is almost incredible, even with all the needless trouble 
there is over “ whom.” Ordinarily in such sentences the error 
comes from failing to perceive that the intervening words are 
purely parenthetical, but in this instance they had been clearly 
so recognized, and shut off by commas. The true sentence is, 
“ , . whoiscoming . . .” Hate to hurt anybody’s feelings, 
but can’t see anything in it but pigheadedness on the part of 
the writer of the sentence. 


Friendly, But Not Flattering 

A friend in Plainfield, New Jersey: “ Proofreaders are cap- 
tious creatures and must find fault with something. On page 
912 of the September INLAND PRINTER occurs this sentence: 
‘Very well —I had read for a printer, and as a final reader, I 
made it my first concern to see that running heads and folios 

ran all right.’ There are three ways, giving two differ- 
ent meanings, in which it can be written. ‘I had read for a 
printer, and as a final reader I made it my concern,’ ‘I had 
read for a printer, and, as a final reader, I made it my concern,’ 
or ‘I had read for a printer, and as a final reader; I made it 
my concern.’ 

“ As the sentence stands in the article I read it as it would 
be read with a semi., but I think the comma after the ‘ and’ 
gives the meaning wanted. This insertion of the comma has 
often been a query in my mind. It is omitted in most of our 
copy, but it surely would make the meaning clearer than it is. 

“T have enjoyed keeping a notebook of some of your sug- 
gestions and find it most useful at times. I should like to 
suggest it as a helpful plan for other beginners besides myself.” 


“There Was,” “There Were” 


Here comes Connecticut: “ Kindly give your opinion as to 
the choice of wording in the two sentences following: ‘ There 
was a boy, a man, and two girls on the team,’ ‘ There were a 
boy, a man, and two girls on the team.’ ” 

The grammar of it is beyond debate. The verb must agree 
in number with its subject. “ Were” is correct, as the subject 
is plural. It is as though you said, “A boy, a man, and two girls 
were on the team.” “There” has lost its real force as an 
adverb, and is used simply to gain the emphasis of inverted 
order. In ordinary, everyday speech, the precisions of gram- 
mar often sound affected, but in writing they should be 
observed respectfully. 

A stumbling-block in the way of easy understanding of 
these little problems is the need of logical analysis, of refusing 
to be switched by complications that seem like contradictions. 
This sentence, from the Bible, is clear to all: “There were 
together Simon Peter, and Thomas called Didymus, and 
Nathanael of Cana in Galilee.” But you may have to stop and 
think a moment before you see that “And there was Mary 
Magdalene, and the other Mary ” is explained as two clauses, 
with the verb omitted but understood in the second, thus: 
“And there was Mary Magdalene, and (there was) the other 
Mary.” 

But hang me if I can see any reason to be fussy when you 
come upon this in Dickens: “ He took me into his box, where 
there was a fire, a desk, a telegraphic instrument, and the little 
bell of which he had spoken.” For Dickens wrote for easy read- 
ing, and it’s human not to be too austerely correct. 


It’s Everybody’s Language! 

An old friend in El Paso: “I want to assure you of my 
appreciation of your comments on and criticisms of my letter 
objecting to the indiscriminate use of ‘ that’ appearing in the 
August number of THe INLAND PrinTER. I do not object to 
criticism, indeed, I rather welcome it. I am an advocate of frank 
criticism, even though I may not fully agree with the critic. 

“This characteristic of mine leads me to take issue with 
your ‘imaginary critics’ who object to ‘ commercial printers 
are given liberty.’ First I would point out that Mr. Dana’s rule 
for the Sun does not necessarily establish a fixed grammatical 
law. His objection to it may have been a whim with him, as 
the useless repetition of ‘ that’ is an obsession with me. 

“Second, I would call attention to the fact that there is 
good authority for the use of ‘are given,’ in the manner in 
which I used it. The King James version of the Bible is gen- 
erally accepted as good English. Turning to Eccles. 12:11 I 
find this sentence: ‘ The words of the wise are as goads, and as 
nails fastened by the masters of assemblies, which are given by 
one shepherd.’ 

“In Ezek. 35:12 I read: ‘ They are laid desolate, they are 
given us to consume.’ 
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“ May we not have our choice of Mr. Dana’s or the schol- 
arship of those who made the original King James translation? 

“Now, concerning the split infinitive. On page 119 of 
Fernald’s ‘Working Grammar of the English Language’ 
appears this statement relative to the split infinitive: ‘ Many 
grammarians hold that an adverb should never come between 
the sign of the infinitive to and the verb form; as, “to faith- 
fully study.” Others give this usage a qualified approval. It is 
found in some good authors, and is becoming very prevalent.’ 

“So, it would appear that, notwithstanding the murderous 
proclivities of ‘some people’ I am not without authority in 
the use of the split infinitive, although I readily agree it should 
be avoided as sedulously as the relative pronoun and conjunc- 
tion ‘ that.’ 

“And when your ‘imaginary critic’ tells me there are 
* some people who would kill a man for using a split infinitive,’ 
I recall the tilt between my grammar grade son and his grand- 
mother over the use of the preposition. 

“Grandmother had made some observation to the boy, 
closing her sentence with a preposition. 

“* Gran, Gran,’ shouted the youngster. ‘Don’t you know 
you can’t close a sentence with a preposition? ’ 

“* Hey! How’s that?’ inquired Gran. 

“*T say,’ the boy repeated, ‘ don’t you know you can’t close 
a sentence with a preposition? ’ 
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“* Well,’ drawled Gran, ‘I did do it, didn’t I?’ 

“This business of writing good English is not a job for 
amateurs, and I readily confess my lack of equipment for it, 
but I do contend that those who do write and get paid for it 
ought to use care to avoid the obviously incorrect, and strive 
for clearness of expression rather than the precision of the 
technician. 

“T make this further observation: if advertising writers 
would choose their printers with reference to what they are 
able to do rather than upon lowness of price, and grant them 
some latitude in layout and in the editing of copy, clients would 
receive far better results and the advertising men in turn would 
receive more profitable commissions.” 


Proofroom Dictionaries 

From Nebraska: “ If you were buying a dictionary for gen- 
eral use in the proofroom of a commercial and text book plant, 
what one would you select? ” 

Frankly, I don’t feel free to make a public selection. I 
think it would be good to make up a list of test words from 
some of your actual work, and look them up in Webster, 
Standard, Century, and others, and compare results in the light 
of your workers’ needs and experience. Also, if you want to 
go into it pretty thoroughly, write to the publishers for their 
“ literature,” so as to see what they claim and what they offer. 
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All About Proofreading, Except— 


By Epwarv N. TEALL 





may RACTICAL PROOFREADING,” Albert 
=<n¥s H. Highton’s book, is not to be judged 
ry as a treatise on the art of correcting for 

the press, since it is planned for use in a 
correspondence course conducted by the 
J) Department of Education of the United 
Typothetae, intended for beginners. To 
my way of thinking, it would have been 
better fitted for that use if it had been made with even less 
of literary consciousness. It hasn’t the straight ahead reada- 
bility of a book for the open market, nor the businesslike 
concentration of a set of work sheets for instruction. But the 
author and the publisher preferred to go at it this way, and it 
is to be supposed the plan was adopted only after careful study 
of the demand it was meant to fulfil. It is what its name prom- 
ises, practical — as far as it goes. And the inescapable fact is 
that no book could be made to tell all about proofreading. You 
can tell all about proofreading, except — how to read proof. 
Something like ninety-nine per cent of the learning must come 
through experience. 

The course is given in six units. The three lessons in Unit 
One cover “The Necessity for Proofreading,” “ The History 
of Proofreading,” and “ The Proofreader’s Qualifications.” The 
third topic is the one, to judge from the queries received by 
the Proofroom department month after month, of most imme- 
diate concern to our readers. First of all, Mr. Highton says, the 
would-be proofreader must have natural intelligence, knowl- 
edge of the English language, and a genuine love for the call- 
ing. He must either be born with the proofreader’s eye, or 
train his eye to unfailing accuracy in the detection of error 
in the types. The “ typographic eye ” is indispensable. Experi- 
ence in the composing room is the most valuable preparation 
for proofreading. The proofreader who has never handled type 
is not fully qualified to order the type handler. Proofreading 
is more than merely picking out wrong characters in print; it 
calls for knowledge of type and other print shop details. 





The proofreader ought to have a wealth of knowledge of 
history, geography, science. Statistics of one kind and another 
are always under fire, and the reader who has some in his 
mind is lucky —if he can trust his memory never to mislead 
and betray him. In any case, he should always be mighty ready 
to go to the reference books. There is no odd bit of knowledge 
he can acquire but is pretty sure to come in handy, sometime. 
But listen to Mr. Highton’s next lot of items: “ The proof- 
reader’s work involves patience, painstaking care and detailed 
attention, persistence, resourcefulness, thoroughness, and a 
sense of conscientiousness that will not be set aside by large 
or small difficulties.” If we had to select two indispensables, 
they would be the typographic eye and conscientiousness. The 
next two would be the reference book habit and the power of 
concentration. 

In Unit Two we come to “ Proofreading in Practice.” The 
copyholder’s duties; the marking of proofs, in different kinds 
of work — book, newspaper, job; the reader’s relations with 
author and compositor; and the organization and routine of 
the proofroom. 

Mr. Highton might have put a bit more emphasis into some 
of these chapters, as a contribution to improvement of proof- 
room morale and influence. “ Proofreaders should insist upon 
receiving from the composing room clearly readable proofs,” 
he says; “ they should return any which do not qualify in this 
respect.” The young proofreader should be taught to show a 
sturdy professional self-respect; but not to let his indepen- 
dence lead him into swaggering ways. Just as in any other 
kind of work, the man who refuses to be walked on is not apt 
to have any one try to walk on him, but the man who seems 
to think himself more important than the rest of the personnel 
is quite sure to be unpopular. He kills the spirit of codperation. 
The man who is ready both to take and to give help is the 
one who figures best in any organization; the fifty-fifty man. 
He should look on both sides of the proposition. Proofreaders 
should be neither aggressive nor weak. 
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Proofreaders ought to stick up for fair treatment. Their 
accommodations should not be inferior to those of other work- 
ers. Even in small shops, there should be less of this business 
of putting the proofreaders off in dark, dirty, dismal corners. 
The proofroom ought to have the best the business can give, 
in these respects, as enumerated in this book: Good light and 
ventilation; desk lamps rigged so as to hit properly on the 
work; as much separation as possible from the higgledy-pig- 
gledy confusion of machinery and the noise of the shop; 
recognition by office and shop that the proofreader’s work is 
one of concentration — hence, a minimizing of loud talk, whis- 
tling, and all sorts of disturbing racket; such arrangement of 
the desks that there shall be no avoidable crowding, jostling 
of furniture and disturbance of work; and a usable collection 
of reference materials, conveniently accessible. 

Mr. Highton has a way of slipping in quite unostentatiously, 
now and then, a bit of material that may be useful to young 
proofreaders by way of enabling them to contribute hints for 
the betterment of business, especially when they sign on in 
small establishments just growing to proportions that set the 
proprietors thinking about increased efficiency and tighter 
organization. What the proofreader can do in such a case is 
to show the proprietor that he suffers by not figuring his 
proofroom properly in the cost of his business. Proofroom time 
should be estimated as carefully as shop time. It makes a dif- 
ference whether the readers are jaunting through a novel, 
straight ahead stuff, or wrestling with galleys of scientific 
matter, full of hard words and symbols. The harder and more 
expensive the composition, the harder and more expensive the 
reading. And the printer who doesn’t know that loses money. 
The proofreading is a variable factor, and those are the little 
cusses that may easily make the difference between a going 
business and a business going — out. Good for the proofroom 
workers and the proprietor alike to have it more carefully 
placed in the figuring of costs. 

Lesson Eight —“ Practical Suggestions.” Let’s see what we 
can get out of it, by way of showing the younger proofreaders 
who may read this piece what they need to look out for in 
their work; also, the sort of material this course would give 
them or their copyholder friends who might be restless with 
ambition to go ahead. First, the author quotes some advice 
from the earliest known essay on proofreading, a treatise by 
Jerome Hornschuch, published in Latin in 1608. This, by the 
way, is a sample of what I consider a very special feature of 
Mr. Highton’s book: a rich background of reference to and 
quotation from various writings on the art of proof correcting. 
It might possibly vex some of the eager young students of the 
course, but it certainly does tremendously enhance the value 
of the book for older readers to whom a printed course of 
lessons would have little appeal. It provides what the college 
professors would call an inspirational element. 

Getting back to Lesson Eight: Hornschuch advises the 
proofreader to avoid anger, love, sadness, all “ the lively emo- 
tions.” He solemnly proclaims: “ It will be readily understood 
that preoccupation and agitation of spirit are likely to give 
rise to a multitude of errors.” The modern proofreader can 
hardly be asked to retire from the world and make his art 
his mistress to the exclusion of all lively emotions; but it is true 
that a calm spirit is needed if accuracy is to be attained. 

Another writer, Thomas McKellar, is quoted (from a book 
published in 1874) to the effect that “ The interest excited by 
the first reading having abated, a degree of listlessness imper- 
ceptibly steals upon the mind, which greatly endangers the 
correctness of a proof.” And it is a fact that the trained proof- 
reader has acquired a skill in combining the two mental proc- 
esses, of reading with an interest which leads to detection of 
major errors of statement, and a close technical reading which 
picks up unerringly the type errors. The mind and the mechan- 
ical “ typographic eye ” work together. 
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Now Mr. Highton steps up to the plate: Posture is impor- 
tant. Have your proof placed squarely before you, so you are 
looking straight at it. Don’t hold your proof at an angle, dis- 
torting your vision. 

Cultivate thoroughness as a habit. When you find your eye 
skipping lines, or words in the line, it is time to be on the 
defensive against fatigue. And here I would like to say that 
both the reader and the employer need to be clear of false 
notions about acknowledging the weaknesses of the flesh. A 
proofreader is not a machine. He is human. He tires with 
steady application, and even his training can not keep him 
constantly at work ®ithout the relief of relaxation. A reader’s 
recess of five, ten, or fifteen minutes may double the value 
of his next hour’s work. The proofreader’s productiveness is 
his accuracy, in relation to his speed. Accuracy first. Then swift 
accuracy is better than slow accuracy. But — always, accuracy. 
As fatigue grows, errors multiply. Brief intervals of rest stall 
off fatigue. Therefore, the reader’s recess is worth something 
to the employer. 

Further hints for the making of the perfect proofreader: 
Read reprint or “ pick-ups” as carefully as you read newly 
composed matter. On a reprint job, ordered reproduced as if 
in mechanical facsimile, use special vigilance in checking up 
on face, style, and size of type; also, to see that the composi- 
tor has faithfully matched his copy in spacing. Don’t trust 
the leaping eye; fold the proof and lay it over the copy, or 
the copy over it, so that a real check-up may be obtained. 

Don’t take anything for granted; make sure. And be ever- 
lastingly alert against the little tricks your own mind is always 
ready to play on you, making you read omitted letters or words 
into the line. It is a trick everybody’s mind has. It is similar 
to the trick Mr. Chesterton used in a story called, as I think, 
“The Invisible Man.” As I remember it, the mystery turned 
on the fact that numerous witnesses swore no one had passed 
a certain corner, when in fact the postman had done so. They 
were so used to seeing him in that place at that moment that 
they failed to note his presence. Or something like that. The 
point I want to make is that the mind gets working auto- 
matically and makes us think it has done a whole job when 
it has really done only half a job. A proofreader’s mind may 
note the absence of a word or letter, or the presence of a 
wrong one, and not send the message to the hand ordering 
it to make the needed mark on the proof. The very fact that 
this bad error is so easily made should be sufficient to keep the 
reader constantly alert and on his guard. The hundred per 
cent accuracy of a good proofreader has about it something 
relentless and impressive in its combination of conscious and 
subconscious mind work. 

Here are just a few of the points Mr. Highton makes for 
the reader’s guidance: Verify dates. Watch cuts carefully; 
also, captions. Don’t let the lady be marked as “ The Groom ” 
and the gentleman as “ The Bride.” It’s surprising how the cut 
lines will hop around and get themselves placed under the 
wrong pictures. Newspaper readers should watch cut-in heads 
with never fading suspicion. Don’t let yourself be beguiled 
into too fast reading; when you haven’t time to be sure you’re 
right, don’t take full responsibility. Know just what is wanted 
in the way of style, and don’t let yourself get mixed up on it. 
And take care of your eyes! 

Now, I had figured on “ taking care” of this book in this 
one piece, but my space is pretty well used up, and I’ve only 
skimmed half the book. Let’s save the other half for another 
time. There still remain the author’s remarks on “ Special 
Branches of Proofreading,” “Copy Preparation,” ‘“ English 
for the Proofreader,” as well as his admirable collection, in 
an appendix, of “ Special Information for the Proofreader.” 

It is a fine thing to see the typothetae promoting a book 
like this. It is not the perfect book — that is yet to be written. 
But it certainly is a good book. 
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“Ohe Lrinter’s Opportunity inDirect-Mail cAdvertising 


Sy CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


GINMHEN I talk about printers, I have not the 
ky “average” printer in mind—if there is 
) such an animal; neither do I think of the 
one or two man shop nor of the biggest 
shops. There is, of course, no reason why 
either of these should not go in for direct- 
mail work, but the small man is likely to 
be too wholly a mechanic and also shy on 
ambition and ability, while the big one frequently has a spe- 
cialty —is keyed up for big production and does not care to 











reward follows fast on the truly altruistic act. That is why I 
speak of the printer’s opportunity. 

Some printers insist upon being only printers — merely 
mechanics. Some would like the profits of direct-mail work, 
but find wishing easier than working. Some see difficulties 
where really none exists. They do “ mountaineering among the 
molehills.” 

There is nothing mysterious or difficult about direct-mail 
advertising. It is so powerful that, to be effective, it need not 
be one hundred per cent perfect in detail. It is quite possible 





take on the exacting detail involved in the 
selling, creation, and execution of the kind 
of direct-mail for which there is the widest 
market. 

There are, of course, a few very large 
plants which specialize in direct-mail, but 
these are exceptions. Ordinarily printers 
doing a business from $30,000 a year to 
$250,000 can most readily adapt their minds 
and their plants to the selling and produc- 
tion of direct-mail advertising—so that 
when I say printers, these are the boys I 
am talking about. 

Now, we are doubtless all in complete 
agreement that many thousands of business 
concerns who now know nothing about it 
could use printed salesmanship with profit. 
So when I speak of the printer’s duty, I 
mean his unwritten obligation to be useful 
in his community. He must spread the light 
in dark places. He must preach the gospel 
to his neighbors, to the end that their sales 
shall be greater and the cost of making them 
less. In this way he will do his bit to lower 
the cost of distribution, which eminent 
economists now tell us is the greatest prob- 
lem confronting the business world. 

Direct-mail advertising can be made not 
only to lessen the cost of distribution, but 
to increase production by increased sales; 








What to Do and 
How to Do It 


I AM firmly convinced 
that for the efficient 
production of advertising 
printing, and particularly 
of direct-mail campaigns, 
either the advertising man 
should operate his own 
print shop, or the printer 
should undertake to sup- 
ply plans, copy and art- 
work, facsimile letters (if 
they are needed), to do ad- 
dressing, and to deliver the 
complete job to his cus- 
tomer, stamped and ready 
for the postoffice. If direct- 
mail advertising is ever to 
be as efficient as it should 
be, and if it ever is to reach 
the volume it deserves, 
those who produce it will 
have to make it as easy for 
the merchant or manufac- 
turer to get as it is for him 
to insert an advertisement 
in a magazine or newspaper. 
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to waste much time and money in ultra- 
refinement. We can fuss around so much 
over unimportant items of mechanical pro- 
duction that we forget the real object of 
our work. 

It seldom makes much difference whether 
our paper is one color or another, or whether 
our ink combinations are ideally harmoni- 
ous. The next man we meet may have other 
ideas of harmony. 

Perhaps I am not sufficiently respectful 
to the niceties of printing as printing. I 
regard it as a means, not as an end. For my 
purpose, it represents merely a vehicle for 
the delivery of the message. When it comes 
to direct-mail advertising, the principal thing 
is to get it going and keep it going. The 
printer will learn as he works. Once he gets 
into his mind a few basic facts about it he 
can apply them to any selling or merchan- 
dising problem he meets. 

My first printing experience was in a 
small shop of my own. We could not special- 
ize. Whoever was free did the job— whether 
it was setting straight matter or display, 
locking up forms, or running a press. We 
“ doubled in brass.” 

A lot of the work was awful, but we got 
it out and got paid for it. So when the 
opportunity came to add advertising to our 














other activities, we were not deterred by 








and added production reduces factory unit 
costs. Direct-mail advertising can spread 
sales and production more evenly over a larger number of 
months in the year and it can concentrate sales in any desired 
territory. 

For instance, there is a factory in the central part of New 
York whose relative sales for the past year have been: In New 
York, forty-four; Pennsylvania, twenty-two; New Jersey, 
three; Ohio, three; Indiana, three; Michigan, five; Illinois, six, 
and Missouri, twenty-one. Skipping around over the country 
we find: Florida, twelve; Georgia, six; North Carolina, ten, 
and Virginia, ten. 

The point I wish to make is that these sales are extremely 
spotty. They are made to exactly the same kind of merchants, 
wherever they may be located, and the reason sales in the 
state of Missouri are seven times those in New Jersey is that 
there is better selling effort made in Missouri. In other words, 
spotty sales are due to spotty salesmanship. And direct-mail 
advertising can and does correct such a condition. 

It is not always that the performance of a duty brings both 
pleasure and profit, but here is one case in which generous 


Address delivered at the advertising production d mental of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association convention in Detroit, October 22. 





inhibitions of modesty. It is this that makes 
me know that men with intelligence enough to make a profit 
in printing can, with reasonable effort, acquire enough knowl- 
edge of the principles and practices of direct-mail advertising 
to make themselves much more useful citizens — and, inci- 
dentally, much more prosperous citizens. 

There are excellent reasons why the printer should be the 
prime mover in the development of direct-mail advertising. 
He is the one man who is absolutely essential to its production. 
You can not get very far along with a direct-mail campaign 
without doing some printing, and when I say printing I include 
lithography, offset, multigraphing, and all other methods of 
mass reproduction. 

When an advertising agent, or free lance, produces the 
plan and copy for printed salesmanship, he has to go to the 
printer for its reproduction, whereas if the printer can provide 
the plan and copy he is equipped to supply the whole job. 

Timeliness and the right periodicity are important elements 
in the success of direct-mail advertising, and it is difficult to 
secure them unless you have control of the print shop. It was 
in 1898 that I established a direct-mail department in my 
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advertising agency in New York, and it was then, I believe, 
that advertisers were first offered a complete direct-mail ser- 
vice “ from the plan to the postoffice.” 

Before long we found that our production was stuttering. 
We could not seem to codrdinate satisfactorily with our print- 
ers. Either we expected too much of them, or they did not 
appreciate the importance of time, and so we installed a small 
printing outfit of our own, including a department for making 
facsimile letters and for addressing. 

I am firmly convinced that for the efficient production of 
advertising-printing, and particularly of direct-mail campaigns, 
either the advertising man should operate his own print shop 
or the printer should undertake to supply plans, copy and art- 
work, facsimile letters (if they are needed), to do addressing, 
and to deliver the complete job to his customer, stamped and 
ready for the postoffice. If direct-mail advertising is ever to 
be as efficient as it should be, and if it ever is to reach the 
volume it deserves, those who produce it will have to make it 
as easy for the merchant or manufacturer to get as it is for 
him to insert an advertisement in a magazine or newspaper. 

That is a large order and it can not be filled over night. But 
beginning is not difficult. The chief thing needed is the deter- 
mination to do it. Begin by buying whatever advertising knowl- 
edge is required — buy it by the hour, by the job, by the piece. 
If you need a ton of paper or a pound of pink ink, you don’t 
have to start a paper mill or an ink factory. Make a start — 
offer and give the help you can — improve your knowledge and 
service gradually. Don’t pretend perfection or promise miracles. 

Saturate your mind with the fact that printed salesman- 
ship in some form can be used profitably in ninety-nine busi- 
nesses out of every hundred. Then in collaboration with your 
customer, decide on some form and go ahead. 

The total expenditure for advertising in the United States 
is estimated at one billion, three hundred million dollars per 
year, of which fifty-seven per cent, or seven hundred and forty- 
one millions, goes into the daily newspapers; about three hun- 
dred millions into national magazines and about two hundred 
millions into direct-mail, the balance being covered by outdoor, 
street car, and miscellaneous forms of advertising. 

If everybody who could do so at a profit would use direct- 
mail advertising, its volume would exceed that of newspaper 
advertising. 

Including newspapers operating job shops, there are in the 
United States about 6,000 printers rated at $5,000 and upward. 
If we apportion among these the existing 1,400,000 prospects 
for direct-mail advertising, we have an average of 2,333% 
prospects for each printer —two or three times as many as 
are needed. 

I know one printer in a little city of 40,000 inhabitants 
with a prospect list of 300, who so far this year has sold seven 
campaigns aggregating $13,000 to concerns which had never 
before used direct-mail advertising. Incidental to this, he has 
had a substantial increase in his volume of routine printing. 
There is no reason why every one of the 6,000 printers referred 
to should not do at least as well as this, which would add about 
eighty million dollars a year to the volume of direct-mail sales. 

There is a tendency in the advertising business to think in 
large figures. National advertisers spending half a million dol- 
lars and more each year are rather numerous. Eight-thousand- 
dollar black-and-white pages in The Saturday Evening Post no 
longer create any excitement. If you want to be noticeable you 
will have to take a double spread in two colors, and that will 
set you back $19,000. 

A good many printers, when they think of direct-mail 
advertising, think of it as a possible substitute for newspaper 
or magazine work and feel that it would be the height of 
effrontery for them to offer assistance in advertising to con- 
cerns whose annual expenditure is many times the printer’s 
total capital — as indeed it might be. But right in his own home 
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town, right next door to him or around the corner is an opti- 
cian, or a tailor, a manufacturer of machine tools or show 
cases, a jobber in notions or shoes, and two or three hundred, 
or two or three thousand other business men, who could and 
should use printed salesmanship, and whose knowledge of its 
principles and the methods of its production is very much less 
than that possessed by the printer. 

I find it impossible to believe that there is a printer in the 
United States who is incapable of making some good adver- 
tising suggestions to people of this kind, and if he is willing 
to apply himself with a fair degree of diligence to the study 
of direct-mail advertising, his ability to render service will 
increase at a remarkable rate. 

In emphasizing the importance of direct-mail advertising 
I do not wish to give the impression that I favor its use over 
other forms of advertising in any and all conditions. If one 
has something to offer which can be used by practically every- 
body in the community, newspaper advertising must, of neces- 
sity, be the backbone of his campaign. When the merchandise 
or services are of such a character, or the location of the store 
is such that it is practicable to appeal to only a limited num- 
ber, or a limited class of people, direct-mail advertising be- 
comes not only more effective but more economical. 

In every community there is a group of people whose names 
and addresses can be secured, whose incomes make them pos- 
sible buyers for particularly high-class merchandise and for 
units such as oil burners for house heating and electric refrig- 
erators which are beyond the reach of the general public. To 
reach these people in the newspapers would involve the buying 
of a tremendous percentage of waste circulation. 

There arise circumstances in many businesses, even those 
catering to practically the whole community, in which direct- 
mail advertising can perform a service impossible to newspaper 
advertising. 

Every merchant neglects his customers. He is more atten- 
tive to strangers than to his friends. He pays much more 
attention to securing new customers than to holding and culti- 
vating the old ones. Of course, every business must secure 
new customers if it is to survive; old people die in every com- 
munity, other folks move away, still others go broke. There 
are disputes, real or fancied grievances — dissatisfaction, which 
cause customers to shift their buying to another store. There 
is a shrinkage every year. We must have new business to 
repair it. But, after all, the real business which pays the over- 
head and leads the way to satisfactory profit, comes from our 
regular, pleased, satisfied customers, and we should be good 
to them and make a fuss over them. 

Quite recently I had occasion to study the business of a 
women’s wear store in a large eastern city. Annual sales are 
about $3,000,000. Sixty per cent of the business comes from 
15,000 charge customers — an average of $120 per year per 
customer. The expenditure for advertising is $120,000 a year 
— four per cent, which is about right for a store of this kind, 
although many of them spend more. This store is unquestion- 
ably the leader in its line in its city. Its competition is from 
department stores and smaller women’s wear shops. 

An increase in sales is desired, and there are three ways in 
which it can be secured: (1) by adding new charge accounts, 
(2) by increasing the average annual purchases on present 
charge accounts, (3) by bringing casual buyers to the store. 

The latter can be accomplished by improving the effective- 
ness of the copy used in the newspaper advertising — also by 
better merchandising to give a basis for stronger advertising. 
The other two increases can be secured by the right use of 
direct-mail advertising. 

The average purchases of charge customers obviously are 
too low. These customers are buying more from other stores 
than from this one, and this bad habit can be cured by keeping 
them informed, directly and persistently, of the superiority of 
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this particular store — the advantage to accrue to them of a 
greater concentration of their buying. This should be done by 
a practically continuous stream of messages by mail — an aver- 
age of two per month, sent separately and not enclosed with 
bills or statements — not stuffed into packages. 

In this city there are 76,000 families and 125,000 female 
buyers of fifteen years and over. Surely among these are many 
more than 15,000 desirable charge customers. What would be 
simpler, or more logical, than to compile a list of these and 
suggest the opening of charge accounts? This invitation should 
be made part of each piece in a direct-mail campaign offering 
merchandise — similar to that used on present customers. 

Similar analysis will show almost exactly similar conditions 
and opportunities in practically all retail businesses of no mat- 
ter what size, in no matter what community. 

Just about a year ago the owner of a baby shop in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, secured a list of the 2,300 most prosperous 
mothers of children six years old and younger, and in the four- 
month period, September to December, inclusive, addressed to 
them fourteen direct-mail messages. Result, forty-six per cent 
increase in sales. 

An optician compiled a list of about 4,000 names of 
desirable prospective customers. His direct-mail campaign of 
twenty-four pieces, covering eight months, is now nearing 
its end. 
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In the beginning he was afraid there were too many mail- 
ings scheduled at too short intervals. When half of the cam- 
paign had been mailed he was discouraged. Results were chiefly 
remarkable by their absence. But then the tide turned and 
business in his optical department alone began running from 
$150 to $200 a day ahead of the previous year. Sales in the side 
lines of cameras, fountain pens, leather goods, and photographic 
service showed similar satisfactory gains. 

Similar instances without number can be cited. The kinds 
of business and the sizes of the communities may vary, but the 
principle is always the same. It makes no difference whether 
the business is retail, wholesale or manufacturing. In every 
case a little common-sense study will show exactly who ought 
to be customers, the names and addresses of these can be 
secured — sometimes easily, sometimes with considerable diffi- 
culty, but the list can be made. After that, all we need to do 
is print the facts about our merchandise or our service, and 
mail them to these possible customers. 

There is no magic about advertising. Its power is the power 
of multiplication. It enables a business man to talk to a thou- 


sand or a million people in less time than he could talk orally — 


to a dozen. All the rest is detail. Of course, we want our facts 
written in readable, convincing, persuasive language, and we 
want this language printed legibly and attractively, but it really 
is not so very difficult to get these things done. 


Frank Bartlett’s Economy 


By Georce W. TuTTLe 









ANK BARTLETT was the proprietor of 
? Bartlett’s Emporium. Frowns chased each 
) other up and down his face — played hide- 
and-seek far more often than smiles. Busi- 
=——#6 ness was flourishing, but there was a reason 

de-N AjZ) —a living, smiling, reasonable reason — 
KC why folks should flock to Bartlett’s. His 
SSZZ head clerk, Miss Smith, was a wonder. 
When her smiles went into the business scales against his 
frowns the frowns did not have a ghost of a show. She did 
about as she pleased in spite of Bartlett’s growls, and what 
she pleased to do pleased all Millville immensely. As a rule 
the lion in his den— as irreverent Millville customers spoke 
of the proprietor — remained in his cage, while Miss Smith’s 
word was law on the floor of the department store. The Solo- 
mon of Millville was wont to say, “ If Bartlett should lose Miss 
Smith he would be reminded of the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt by his exodus of customers! ” 

And now —a crisis! A new printer had opened a print shop 
in Millville. Noah Webster must have been his bosom friend, 
for the adjectives and superlatives in his ads. reminded one 
of the knock-kneed man; one leg seemed to be saying to the 
other, “If you will only let me pass you this time I will let 
you pass me next time.” Was not the old reliable printer of 
Millville about to be run into the sea? Cut-Rate Tom’s prices 
were low, lower, lowest! Soon ink-bedaubed, impression-cursed 
jobs were being turned out at lightning speed. What a contrast 
to the artistic, careful work of Johnson, the old stand-by! 

When Miss Smith objected to the big special sale dodgers 
being printed at Cut-Rate Tom’s the store proprietor saw red. 
He listened with ill concealed impatience as she said, “ You 
can not afford to give the store a black eye by such miserable 
work.” 

“Say,” exclaimed Bartlett, “you pretty nearly run this 
store, but who pays the bills? Cut-Rate Tom is going to print 
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this dodger. I will save thirty per cent, and thirty per cent does 
not grow on bushes in Millville! ” 

“ Very well,” said Miss Smith, “ that dodger will be enough 
to scare the office cat off the rain barrel! I wash my hands of 
the entire business.” 

The deed was done, the dodgers scattered from Dan to 
Beersheba — or, rather, from Millville to Smithtown. In his 
irritation Bartlett had failed to proofread the dodgers carefully; 
this had been done by his head clerk before she rebelled. 

The sale morning was at hand; old Sol peeped over the hills 
as if to say, “Something doing today.” A mob of women 
stormed the doors before the hour of opening. The lion in his 
office cage almost forgot himself and smiled as he said, “ Guess 
the new printer did not kill business, and just think of that 
thirty per cent saved! ” 

In surged the mob, waving the dodgers. “ Gimme one of 
those Royal corsets at thirty cents! ” shouted one woman. “ T’ll 
take a five-dollar skirt for thirty-nine cents,” said another. 
A third woman yelled, “ Save me one of those seventy-nine- 
cent brooms for nineteen cents.” 

Bartlett’s hair rose — even the bald spot on the center of 
his dome seemed newly clothed for the occasion. He seized a 
dodger — alas, it was true! The printer’s magic had made $3 
corsets 30 cents; $5 skirts, which should have been $3.39, were 
advertised at 39 cents; while the 79-cent brooms which should 
have sold like the proverbial hot cakes at 49 cents, were myste- 
riously changed to 19 cents. 

Miss Smith stood before him, “ Well, what shall we do 
about those errors? ” she inquired, as cool as an ice-box cucum- 
ber in dog days; “shall we let the goods go as advertised? ” 

Bartlett rose up to his full height. He was fighting with his 
back to the wall — his office wall. “ Let everything go as adver- 
tised! ” he thundered. Then he added, “ But say, Miss Smith, 
I know when I have enough, and this is my Waterloo. You and 
Johnson can attend to the printing after this! ” 
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How to Successfully Gollect Overdue Goin 


By Frep E. KUNKEL 


Mt HY is it that the average collection methods 

fail to collect? Many men have scratched 

) their heads and tried hard to write collec- 

tion letters which would collect overdue 

coin, only to find their best efforts baffled, 

) for eventually one derelict account after 

) another had to be turned over to a collec- 

tion agency or to an attorney before finally 

charging it off to profit and loss. Is it possible to reduce the loss 
from bad accounts to an absolute minimum? 

It is always quite a problem to think up new dunning meth- 
ods, but when a collection policy is once devised which proves 
completely successful the situation is completely solved. This 
is what a progressive printer in Washington discovered when he 
hit upon a series of four gummed stickers and three individually 
typed letters, which not only brought home the bacon but also 
kept good-pay accounts upon his books. 

His policy was not only completely successful in getting 
overdue checks in, but his campaign was such as not to offend 
the customer and to make him a steady good-pay afterward 
without losing his business. His methods automatically elimi- 
nated “ slow-pays ” from “ dead-beats.” 

The plan followed in this instance was to make out the 
monthly statement of account in duplicate just as soon as it 
was delinquent. The extra copy was placed in a follow-up jacket 
for early attention, and if a check did not come in within ten 
days a statement was sent out, with a sticker attached. This was 
repeated every ten days thereafter until four had been mailed; 
then came the letters. 

The stickers were printed in red ink with a heavy blue bor- 
der, so as to attract immediate attention. All letters were indi- 
vidually typewritten, as it was found that slow-pay accounts 
seldom paid any attention to printed form letters. 

Any of this chain of go-getters is likely to bring results, and 
as the stickers and letters go out a stream of checks roll in, 
until within two months only a few “ dead ” ones are left. 





First STICKER 
Please Take Notice that this account is now being carried on our 
books as not paid on due date. Can’t you send a check by return 
mail to clear the records against you? 


SECOND STICKER 
We Have Been Waiting most patiently to receive your check, 
now overdue. Won't you please mail it by return mail or explain 
why you are not making your usual prompt settlement and main- 
taining your reputation for prompt pay? 


Tuirp STICKER 
You Have Failed to pay your account promptly, and we're 
growing more impatient every day over your unexplained delay. 
Why haven’t we heard from you? Please don’t keep us waiting any 
longer for your check, but send it in today in the enclosed envelope. 


FourtH STICKER 

Say! If you don’t pay this account soon, whiskers will start 
growing on it! You’ve got a check handy right now, so here’s the 
magic pin — Get busy, please! 

(A pin is stuck into the bill through the sticker.) 

First LETTER 

We don’t know whether you have been sick, absent on an 
extended vacation, or whether you have just plumb forgotten all 
about that little bill of ours for $00. 

Now, if you will just write us your check for all the bills we 
have been sending you, we will call it square at $00 (naming the 
actual amount due), without interest. That’s fair enough, isn’t it? 
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And that will not only put you at ease, but it will also put us out 
of our misery! What do you say? 


SECOND LETTER 

Do you know, (name), that it’s an awful hard job 
to write two good sales-collection letters in a row? If you did, you 
wouldn’t have forced this difficult feat on me. It is a trying thing 
to have to sit down and write you a good collection letter, which 
not only brings home the bacon but also keeps you “ calmed down ” 
and in friendly good humor. 

Now, imagine my chagrin at not receiving your check promptly 
after I sent you that last letter! I thought surely it would bring you 
back — back into the fold for more business, plus a check. But you 
failed me completely. 

Now please don’t disappoint me again! 

You can save both of us untold embarrassment by sending me 
that check today! Don’t wait again until tomorrow; end my sus- 
pense now, and then watch me smile all over, for my faith in you 
will be well founded. It’s your move! 


Tuirp LETTER 

Well, it’s happened! You’ve done it at last! 

By failing to answer my friendly summons, it looks like a legal 
summons is going to be necessary. But after considering your 
account in a business way, I’m going to give you one more chance 
to make good. 

I do this because I figure you’re square — as square as they make 
’em. I have a certain way of judging people, and my judgment of 
you is that you’re square, with a big capital “S,” and I’m going to 
hang onto that opinion until 

If you don’t send me your check by that time, well — you know 
the rest. It’s up to you now! 

Needless to say, the promise to sue, implied in this letter, 
is faithfully kept on due date. But the final letter of the series 
is seldom mailed and the stickers are unusually effective. When 
the last letter goes out and no response comes in, however, you 
have finally separated the “ slow-pays ” from the “ dead-beats,” 
for all that’s left is the black sheep, and you’ve got to use the 
shears if you don’t want to charge the account to loss. 

By being original and intensely human, with a chatty style 
of collection letter, instead of the brusque and abrupt demand 
for immediate settlement, and by getting away from the old 
stereotyped phrases of “we must insist upon prompt pay- 
ment ” or “ your account is now past due and must be settled 
immediately ” and other hokum, which only antagonizes the 
customer and ruffles his temper, this method prevents the let- 
ter from being tossed into the willow-basket prematurely, 
which can not be said of the old dyed-in-the-wool collection 
letter, which fires the debtor’s temper and causes the letter’s 
untimely destruction before it can get the desired results. 

Notice how the first letter opens up the way for excuses of 
the most natural kind, yet in a jocular way gets under the 
debtor’s skin and extracts a check. Note how the closing words 
make for action of the right kind and get a laugh, even from 
the most hardened slow-pay. 

Observe how the second letter opens up with an appeal, 
plays upon the emotions, and finally closes with a psychological 
twist which compels action. Throughout there is a spirit of 
friendly compulsion, yet soothing — nothing to ruffle the tem- 
per, under the urge of sending that check today. 

Note how adroitly the third letter swings the noose, yet 
there is an entire absence of any direct threats — they are all 
veiled and sugar-coated, but they mean business, and the recip- 
ient knows it only too well. Hence, it begets final action. 

By getting under the hide of the debtor in this friendly but 
more tactful and insistent way, results are inevitable. 
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re is magnificent — but it is not advertis- 

KY ing.” Such is the burden of the dirge we 

I} hear so often when submitting the proof 
Ki of some symphony in type, some job that 
has been an effort and a joy. “ Your funny 
BY type is too hard to read, and the fancy 
Ye border detracts from the head,” the cus- 

tomer goes on. “ Give us something simple 
and big and sean make it stand out! ” The printer trudges 
back to the shop with bitterness in his heart. He has lost all 
interest in the job. What’s the use? The customer apparently 
doesn’t want anything subdued and handsome; so just for that 
the printer despairs of art and produces something blatant 
and ugly! 

The sketchy narrative above presents one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the conscientious craftsman. How can artistic 
printing be sold to a customer who doesn’t appreciate it? The 
usual answer is, “ Educate him.” It is true that education has 
done wonders in certain localities, raising the printing stand- 
ards of entire cities. But does it not seem possible that the 
way might be made easier and considerably less expensive if 
the printer would look about him to discover where he might 
educate himself? 

This is the attitude that has been assumed by at least 
one printer, Frank McCaffrey, of the Acme Press, Seattle. He 
has looked into the typographic field and become convinced 
that the plea of the advertiser for “something simple, and 
big, and forceful” has some justification. But in abandoning 
the “typographic symphony ” in certain kinds of work, Mr. 
McCaffrey has not fallen into discord. He has instituted in his 
shop a style of typography which can best be described by his 
own term, “ jazz.” His object is not only to put greater selling 
value into first-class advertising printing, but to make more 
attractive the “ ballyhoo” jobs — that are usually abandoned 
to the Gothics, Cheltenhams, or any other modern bold that 
happens to be lying around the shop. Fig. 5, in the following 
insert, is a specimen of such work. 

Then just what is this “jazz” typography? How is it 
done? Printing has a dampening effect upon words. Type is 
called “cold” because it lacks the modulation and inflection 
of the human voice, and leaves these elements to be supplied 
by the mind of the reader. Probably it is for this reason that 
formal typographers usually choose for their masterpieces 
copy of a reserved or solemn nature, as this is the mood most 
naturally conveyed by the restraining uniformity of modern 
type faces. 

It follows that advertisers seeking to raise enthusiasm 
should use typography that gives the reader as many cues to 
expression as are possible within the limits of effectiveness 
and good taste. This, from the advertising standpoint, is 
“ jazz” typography. 

From the artistic standpoint, the keynote of “ jazz” typog- 
raphy is freedom. Every printer must realize that the copy 
for a display line very seldom possesses inherent geometric 
symmetry. Awkward spacing, condensed and extended type, 
and altered copy are all results of the printer’s attempt to jam 
words into fixed mathematical forms. The “ jazz” typog- 
rapher looks for his inspiration and symmetry, not in geo- 
metric figures or former masterpieces, but in the copy that 
he has before him. 

For an illustration, visualize the headline of Fig. 3 as it 
would appear typed out on a sheet of yellow copy paper. To 
the printer whose mind works in rectangles and “ steps ” and 
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inverted pyramids there is a puzzle. The copy is too long to 
allow setting it in one straight line, and it will not break near 
the middle. It is more than likely that most printers would 
forget their scruples against detaching an adjective and set the 
title as an inverted pyramid, thus: 


THE Loc oF A WONDERFUL 
JOURNEY 

The “ jazz” typographer, on the other hand, has considered 
first of all the meaning of the copy. He has produced some- 
thing unorthodox —a short line above a long line — but is it 
inartistic? A free and natural symmetry, inherent in the copy, 
has been substituted for mathematical symmetry. “ Log,” the 
most colorful and intriguing word in the title, is given due 
prominence. The swash capital almost compels the eye to 
make a circle around the word before leaving it— yet what 
a thin little word “ Log” would be if it were set in the same 
type as the remainder of the title! 

In the execution of “jazz” typography, a printer must 
first overcome a certain amount of fear and mental inertia. 
For example, if the customer typewrites a head in a single 
straight line, we all have a strong tendency to set it exactly 
as on the copy. Exertion of the imagination is spared, and, 
besides, we have a vague fear that “perhaps the customer 
wants it that way.” 

Knowing that the customer probably never saw it any other 
way, the “ jazz” typographer examines his display copy and 
asks himself: “ How do these words differ from each other? 
Which are most important? Which have a meaning that would 
fit them to italics, capitals, or other distinction? ” With these 
questions tentatively settled, it is advisable to make a rough 
layout. Mr. McCaffrey sometimes uses the layout method and 
sometimes picks up his lines, unjustified, and experiments with 
them on a galley until they assume a general outline pleasing 
to the eye. 

Whether making a layout or experimenting with the type, 
the “jazz” typographer must keep in mind two principles 
that are almost rules. The first is that all type is gathered into 
a small number of groups — usually just one, because informal 
type arrangements look untidy when scattered over the page. 
The formal typographer “ whites out ” his lines and sometimes 
even detaches bits of copy to fill the corners, but the “ jazz” 
typographer groups his lines to the point of crowding and 
allows the corners to remain round and the edges ragged. The 
other important principle is this: The “center of gravity” 
in a type group need not be exactly in the middle. A more 
pleasing result is often obtained by shifting variable lines to 
one side or the other. 

Thus far I have described “ jazz” typography only as it is 
practiced in every-day advertising where purely decorative 
art is not especially wanted. But Mr. McCaffrey has carried 
the idea one step farther in the conviction that informality 
can be made a true ornament to fine printing. An interesting 
phase of this attempt is the “ ragged edge” style of setting 
body type, illustrated in Figs. 7 and 8. This style does away 
with wide letter-spacing in narrow measures and keeps down 
the “ spotty ” effect of Cooper Black. 

The specimens reproduced in the insert following suggest 
that even the “typographic symphony” might be improved 
with a blue note now and then. For informality is an impor- 
tant attribute of natural beauty, and it seems unfortunate that 
square type bodies, square furniture, and square composing 
sticks should have such a regular effect on typographic design. 
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An alluring vacation month sn the Evergreen 
Playground—month of tonic air and flowers 
—wild roses, golden broom, apple blossoms, 


Alpine flowers, rhododendrons ~COME! 


AY is a wonder-month in the Evergreen Playground of Puget Sound and 
British Columbia — come and enjoy it! 

Plan your vacation early to enjoy this wondrous Vacation Land at its best. All 
Nature is in springtime mood in May. Valleys and hills and mountain slopes are 
flower laden The air is cool, pine-spiced, invigorati 
There is no finer out-door land in all the world than the marvelous spring-and- 
summer country of the Pacific Northwest. From the towering white mountains 
above to the blue waters of an inland sea below it is full of vacation delights. So 
many places of scenic charm to see! So many things to do! An entire summer 
will not exhaust its luring vacation attractions. 

Golf? A hundred courses with green-carpeted fairways invite you. Fishing? 
Lake and stream and landlocked sea teem with trout, bass and salmon. Motoring? 
A thousand miles of white-ribboned roads with evergreen vistas lure and beckon. 
Canoeing! Yachting! Mountains to climb! Cool wildernesses for camping. 

Visit these famous scenic attractions: Rainier National Park, Mt. Baker National 
Oakland Forest, Snoqualmie ‘Pass, The San Juan Archipelago, Olympic National Forest, 
— Hoods Canal, S' Park, \ Island, Capilano Canyon, Malahat 
Drive, Butchart Gardens, Stanley Park. Tour Vancouver Island Highway, the 
Olympic Highway, the Sunset Highway. 

Helpful Bureaus of five friendly cities — Tacoma, Seattle, 
Bellingham, Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.,—will assist 
you in your vacation plans. If you come by rail or steamship 
you'll find every convenience of travel here to assist you in 

fi seeing this rarely beautiful summer land; motor stages, 

) ome by Rai os ferries, lake and Sound steamers, trolleys, railroads. If you 
1 Highn ays! ‘! ‘ motor North, you will traverse the longest paved highway 
vee : in all the world with mile upon mile of scenic beauty enroute. 

If you are planning on a “Back East” trip this summer, 
travel one way at least via "The Evergreen Playground.” 
The transportation cost is only slightly more than the 
direct route and you “See all the Coast” this way. Ask 
your ticket agent. 

Send coupon for booklet, “The Evergree:s Playground.” 
It tells in picture and story the wonders of this grea’ 
Vacation Land. It will help you plan your trip more easily 
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Puget Sounders & British Columbians: Associated 
A Non-Profit Orgamzation representing the citizens of 


TACOMA: SEATTLE: BELLINGHAM 
VICTORIA: VANCOUVER 


NO RED TAPE AT THE INTERNATIONAL BORDER 
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A Buivue Note IN TYPOGRAPHY 


The following three pages contain samples of the work of Frank McCaffrey, as described by Glenn 
Dexter on the opposite page. The advertisement above portrays Mr. McCaffrey’s 
idea of an appropriate display of the ‘“‘Lure of the Outdoors.”’ 
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Clothes 
x \\ make the man — perhaps 


Wi ..but style makes 


the Woman ~— 


Ds you find it hard to live up to the vivid colors of 
the Mode? Are you a bit discouraged when you try 
on a perky hat and find that you can’t quite wear it? Does 
it fall a trifle flat? 

It is not your eyes —nor your smile — and certainly a 
complexion ts easily acquired. 

Isn’t it because of your hair? 

Does it gleam under the lights as you dance by a mirrored 
door? Doss it shine in the sunshine? 

Why not — then — when a Golden Glint shampoo will 
add just the touch you need? 

The darkish hair takes on just a hint of bronze. Delight. 
ful! 25¢ at drug or toilet goods counters, er direct. * 
J.W Kost Co., 622 Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO —_ 


—that magic luster for every shade of hair 
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he SUPER SHIP 


“H EcA LEXANDER” 


OFFERING A SERVICE OF DISTINCTION 
TO DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS fetyeen 


NEW YORK 6? MIAMI 


- @e ADMIRAL LINE - 
604 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
220 EAST FLAGLER STREET -MIAMI ~ FLORIDA 
E. G. McMICKEN - Passenger Traffic Manager ~ New York 
-. 
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~~ Two words meaning 
Style and Quality 


? HARDEMAN 
HATS 


Your Name Here 





~this Remarkable Poster 
inevery Town where 


Hardeman Hats 


are sold:-- 


as poster by a famous 
artist —to help you make 
more sales! 


From Canada to Mexico—from the Coast 
to the Dakotas—this strikingly attractive 
twenty-four sheet poster, lithographed in 
nine colors, will graphically tell its quality 
story to the men of the West. 

This 1926 Hardeman Hat poster is from 
an original oil painting made expressly 
for us by Andrew Loomis of Chicago, one 
of the foremost artists of the country. It 
is unquestionably one of the outstanding 
poster designs of the year and will compel 
attention and arouse interest everywhere. 


Watch for this poster if you are selling 
Hardeman Hats! Tie up with it by 
window displays and the mention of 
Hardeman Hats in your local newspaper 
advertising. It means bigger sales — 
greater profits for you! 


If you are not selling Hardeman Hats, 
let us tell you how you may secure this 
unusual advertising support. It is a sound 
merchandising plan that means increased 
business for your hat department. 

The Hardeman Hat is made in the largest hat 
factory west of the Mississippi—a modern day- 
light plant manned by skilled hat makers who 
take constant pride in their handicraft. In style 
and smartness, in quality and durability, there’s 
no better hat in the land than a Hardeman! 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 
In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Purposeless Practices in “ype Display 


This month we are going to utilize this department to dis- 
courage a practice that is quite general among job compositors 
who constitute the greater proportion of its readers. Strange 
to say, this particular practice is one that, when 
given careful thought, is plainly seen to be with- 
out purpose, for it does not accomplish the object 
it is designed to do. We refer to the use of colons 
and hyphens, and sometimes ornaments, to fill out 
blank spaces within or at the end of lines of type. 

The most senseless application of this idea is 
evident when the final short line of a paragraph 
or other type group is filled out to the measure 
of the full lines above by the use of colons, other 
points, or ornaments. The result of this is so bad 
it is now encountered only infrequently, but the 
fact that it is met with makes mention essential. 

If we want to make a short line of type look 
full, what we add should approximate the effect 
of the type already in the line —and the lines 
above; it must cover as much of the paper as the 
type characters. If what we fill out with does that, the effect 
of even length and even strength of tone is obtained. But it 
will confuse the reader. In recognition of this obvious fact, 
those who apply this makeshift plan space such colons, etc., 
somewhat apart, thus showing openings between and more of 
the white paper. The effect of a full line is not given, because, 
as is generally the case, so much white paper appears that the 
type of the line shows for just what it is. The items following 
—colons or other points— then appear as extraneous spots 
at the end of the line. The line looks worse than if left blank. 

If the final line of a group is so short as to look objection- 
able, as it may be in the body matter of an advertisement set 
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in fairly large type, or in a job where the effect may be equally 
bad even if the type is smaller, there’s a better plan than to 
use colons, hyphens, etc. If this last line is, say, half that of 
~ a full line it may be centered. If it is only a 
fourth the regular line length, a word or two may 
be brought from the line above and the two final 
lines centered. The group is thereby made to end 
in a tapered form, inverted pyramid style. 

Recent articles in this department have been 
based upon actual specimens received for review, 
the idea being to make them of utmost practical 
value to the greatest possible number of readers. 

The item that suggested this discussion is the 
business card (Fig. 1), where a condition addi- 
tional to the one mentioned is encountered re- 
specting the use of colons, etc., to fill out lines. 

Look at this card a moment. Do the two lines 
in which colons and hyphens appear in the center 
look like full lines? They do not. Do these colons 
accomplish what they were intended to accom- 
plish? No, indeed! The space looks just as open as if there 
were nothing between the words in type at either end of these 
lines. If the spots used as fillers had decorative merit, that is, 
if type ornaments were used, there might be a reason — that 
of ornament —to justify their use. The probabilities, how- 
ever, are that if ornaments were used in these spaces they 
would detract as much from the type as the points do. Unless 
as heavy and closely spaced as the type letters, they would not 
fill out the space and make the line look like a full line any 
more than the points. A letter is one thing, an ornament or 
colon another. In this case, as in the ending of the paragraph 
or group referred to in opening, there is a good way out. In 
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passing, however, it should be mentioned, perhaps, that the 
predetermined plan embodying the use of the rules is what 
made the points seem necessary. If it were not for these rules 
the words as placed in the corners would seem satisfactory and 
the need of something in the middle of the lines would not be 
felt. Almost every business card has something in each corner 
—it is quite the universal thing — and no one objects to it. 

However, let us take the design as it is and illustrate the 
way out of the difficulty it presents, although the writer con- 
tends it would be better, even as arranged, with the points 
eliminated than with them in the line. The reason matter in 
the four corners of a card is usually put close to the sides, as 





How easy this beautiful type is to read. It will get more fav- 
orable attention for you and your business. If you wish to make 
the most of the few remaining months of 1926—you need the 
greater and more favorable attention value of Monotype printing 
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in this instance, is to preserve the form of the card as a whole 
and provide good margins. Without the rules it would look 
bad if the top and bottom lines were pulled toward the center 
— i. e., shortened — for, then, the margins at the sides would 
be too wide compared with those at top and bottom. But the 
rules assist in maintaining contour and make it possible to 
pull the lines in a little, thereby reducing the space between 
the matter at the first and the last end of each line and making 
the need of something to fill out seem unnecessary, as is illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. 

In passing, let us drop this thought, which, however, is not 
essentially related to the subject. It is better to let copy and 
type determine the decorative treatment of any form than to 
decide on the decorative features of the design first and make, 
or attempt to make, the type fit. When that plan is followed 
the type is naturally more effective and the ornamentation is 
more pleasing because it seems more fitting. 

While on the subject of needless excrescences — for that 
in a sense is what this whole thing is about — let us consider 
another specimen (Fig. 3) that was submitted for review. 
Do the rules in black at the upper left-hand and lower right- 
hand corners add anything of merit? Do they serve any prac- 
tical purpose? Do they adorn — beautify —and qualify as 
ornament? No to all! 

Consider Fig. 3 along with Fig. 4 where the black rules 
have been removed — and you'll agree the time spent putting 
them in the form was wasted — worse than wasted — because 
they are detrimental to the design. Nothing which is purpose- 
less can be right ; a thing that serves no practical or decorative 
object should not be introduced. These rules in black serve 
no practical purpose; the regular border is adequate to unite 
the design in a solid unit. Indeed, the addition of this unfin- 
ished border makes the design, otherwise unified, seem quite 
disjointed because it does not extend completely around the 
form. That leaves only the matter of ornament to justify the 
use of these rules in black, and any one who can see anything 
decorative about them had better trim his lamps post-haste 
— possibly, also, see what the dictionary has to say about 
ornament and decoration. 

Too many printers are spoiling their work by going too far, 
by the addition of needless excrescences. They forget the 
beauty there is in simplicity and in naturalness. 
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“Ghe Gongealing Value of Parawax 


By GEORGE ORTLEB 


Much success is obtained by the use of paraffin wax and 
turpentine when properly incorporated by inkmakers. Here is 
my idea which has proven its “ congealing ” values in printing 
inks: One part of parawax to three parts of turpentine; 
heat the wax and pour it into the turpentine. This will remain 
in a transparent watery fluid at a temperature at or about 
90° F. This solution to be used in proportions of one ounce 
to the pound of ink, more or less to be used as the experienced 
inkmaker meets the various obstacles to be overcome. By the 


How easy this beautiful type is to read. It will get more fav- 
orable attention for you and your business. If you wish to make 
the most of the few remaining months of 1926—you need the 
greater and more favorable attention value of Monotype printing 
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grinding process of the ink mill, the volatile oil evaporates, 
leaving the wax incorporated into the resinous substance of 
the turpentine, and distributes the wax by the penetrating 
value of the turpentine and through the process of grinding 
the ink mass through the ink mill in a manner never before 
attempted or accomplished. 

In reference to the congealing value, it is very important 
to remember that friction causes heat, and viscous materials, 
such as are contained in inks, when under impression, cause 
molecular activity. 

By experience we find that this mixture has just the quali- 
ties desired by all printers. It has always been known that 
inks evaporate, absorb, and crystallize. The term crystallize 
can now be eliminated, at least to the extent of a glossy drying 
effect which has done much damage and caused much spoilage. 

Inks prepared as above described have great spreading 
value, are fast setting by the congealing method, and by the 
avoidance of greasy substances in the inks they have very little 
absorbing value. The friction spoken of, which is also produced 
by the rollers on the press, gives the inks this spreading value. 
The inks have much value also because they will not dry on the 
press to any serious extent, especially black ink. Colors, by 
their very nature, set quickly on rollers and ink plate. This is 
also relieved to a certain and beneficial effect. 

The following is the language of a city consulting chemist 
and two professors of the Washington University in regard to 
the equilibrium established in this formula: 

In the paraffin solution, the following equilibrium is established: 

A B Cc 
Paraffin-turpentine —, Paraffin-turpentine WW, Turpentine 
solution <— solution andsolid <  andsolid 
paraffin paraffin 

The reaction is highly sensitive to temperature and to the rela- 
tive concentration of turpentine. 

At the time the solution is added to the ink, condition A or 
complete solution is obtained by maintaining a temperature of 
80° F. or higher. As the ink paraffin mixture cools, condition B 
prevails and, upon further cooling and evaporation of turpentine, 
the paraffin is completely precipitated in a finely divided state, rep- 
resenting a practical case of precipitating a substance by gradual 
removal of solvent. Any solubility of the finely divided paraffin thus 
distributed in the ink with the oils present merely aids the congeal- 
ing effect. 
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By Rosert E. Ramsay 


Author “ Effective House-Organs,” “‘ Effective Direct Advertising’? and ‘ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
direct advertising for their clients. It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1926, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 


Direct Advertising Used for Strategical Purposes 


Though in the preceding seven issues we may seem to have 
covered all of the possible functions of direct advertising, as 
a matter of fact there are several strategical purposes for 
which the medium may be used. Some of these purposes are 
ail important, and play a vital part in quite a number of direct- 
advertising campaigns. We shall, therefore, now discuss these. 
These strategical purposes call for simple postal cards or fine 


de luxe volumes; they are 
sometimes a part of a cam- 
paign, and now and then the 
campaign itself, as we shall 
demonstrate. 

First and foremost, there 
is the use of the teaser. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the teaser 
which was used in connection 
with the recently completed 
Detroit convention of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. The teaser here shows 
the theme for the entire cam- 
paign—built about “ Peg Leg 
Pete” and the “ Treasure 
Chest.” There will be readers 
who will question the wisdom 
of this campaign, perhaps, 
but they should bear in mind 
that the list has been worked 
eight times before on behalf 
of this convention, generally 
speaking; that the same list is 
also receiving pleas to attend 
the local regional convention 
of the associated clubs, as well 
as calls to visit an unending 
number of trade conventions 
throughout the land. 

Bear in mind also that 
earlier campaigns had _ ex- 
hausted almost all the con- 
ventional types of appeal for 
this meeting. The attendance 
at Detroit, in part at least, 
testifies to the merit of the 
method. More than one recip- 
ient of it remarked to the 


Fic. 1.—Among the principal strategic uses of direct advertising is the 
teaser, an example of which is shown above, this being one of the largest 
sized teasers we have ever seen, it measuring 1214 by 19 inches. 


writer about the uniqueness of the campaign, and even though 
some of them did not attend, they did get a lasting impression 
as to the association itself, which was of value. In many cam- 
paigns, especially to overworked or blasé lists, or as a novel 
appeal, one can use the strategy of the teaser. 

The Chicago Tribune recently reported a most unusual 
piece of strategy in connection with direct advertising. In this 


case a form letter acted as a 
sort of super-Sherlock, which 
reached out into the depths 
of a big city and caught the 
quarry when dozens of Chi- 
cago’s ablest detectives had 
failed. The story read: 

Nearly five months ago 
John S. Meck, an eighteen-year- 
old Northwestern University stu- 
dent, disappeared from his home 
in Glencoe. Detectives were en- 
gaged and a frantic search was 
made. Yesterday he was found. 
His hiding place was a radio 
shop in South Dearborn street, 
not far from the center of the 
loop. 

It was his mother, Mrs. S. R. 
Meck, who found him. She re- 
membered that he had been dis- 
satisfied as a student and often 
asserted that he wanted to learn 
the radio business. So she circu- 
larized all the radio stores and 
factories in Chicago. Young 
Meck’s employers informed her 
he was quietly at work in their 
laboratory. 

Some strategy, that! 

Entirely off the beaten 
path, the only one of its kind 
the writer has ever seen, The 
Stickless Fan Company, New 
York city, saw possibilities 
of using direct, advertising 
for a strategic purpose. It got 
up a rate card which follows 
the general set-up of publica- 
tion rate cards, even to point- 
ing out that it allowed an 
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agency commission of fifteen per cent but no cash discount. 
An adroit way of reminding publication agencies that if they 
recommended stickless fans to their customers they would 
receive the usual agency commission. Put in a letter it might 
have sounded banal, but on this “ rate card ” the strategy took 
the edge off the comment, and yet was novel in appeal as well. 

Fig. 2 represents a herculean task often carried on by direct 
advertising — the trade research or survey. Here one of the 
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Millis Advertising Co., 
8th Floor Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








Fic. 2.—The simple postal card here, plus a letter not illustrated, often 
plays an important strategic part in planning direct advertising, 
as well as in working out sales promotion plans. 


Indianapolis advertising agencies made a survey of the Indian- 
apolis retailers and wholesalers to determine their choice of 
advertising media among the leading forms. The postal card 
illustrated in Fig. 2 was sent to all wholesalers and retailers 
in every important classification, with a letter asking for an 
honest answer to two questions. These two questions were: 

(1) I prefer to carry the products of manufacturers who use 
the kind of advertising checked below: street cars, magazines, bill- 
boards, newspapers, direct-mail. 

(2) Of the Indianapolis newspapers, I prefer to handle the 
products of manufacturers who use the newspapers checked below: 
The Times, The News, The Daily Star, The Sunday Star. 

Although a slight digression, it will be of interest to pro- 
ducers of direct advertising, printing, etc., to note the pref- 
erences of the retailers and wholesalers on the first question: 

Seventy-one per cent selected newspapers, twenty-six per cent 
exclusively. Twenty-nine per cent selected billboards, three per 
cent exclusively. Twenty-six per cent selected magazines, five 
per cent exclusively. Twenty-five per cent selected street cars, three 
per cent exclusively. Twenty-two per cent selected direct-mail, ten 
per cent exclusively. 

Thus read the totals from the retailers, while the whole- 
salers voted: 

Eighty per cent selected newspapers, thirty per cent exclusively. 
Forty per cent selected magazines, five per cent exclusively. Thirty- 
five per cent selected billboards, none exclusively. Fifteen per cent 
selected direct-mail, five per cent exclusively. Fifteen per cent 
selected street cars, none exclusively. 

The totals in both cases exceed 100 per cent because some 
selected more than one medium. The questions were such that 
retailers and wholesalers, not having to count costs, neces- 
sarily would vote for the media which gave the larger pub- 
licity; but the principle of using direct advertising strategically 
to secure data is sound. 

Fig. 3 represents a long line of direct advertising pieces 
whose function may touch upon some of the other purposes 
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but in the main is purely strategic. Here the S. D. Warren 
Company was going to take a crowd from last year’s direct- 
mail convention up to its mills at Cumberland, Maine. Obvi- 
ously, most of those going, or considering going, would have 
some questions to ask, especially in view of Boston’s peculiar 
streets, several stations, etc. These questions were cared for 
in a booklet which served as ticket, guide book, and paper sam- 
ple. It was entirely aside from the regularly planned direct 
advertising of the Warren company. Printers not equipped 
with a service department and seeking new outlets for their 
services may oftentimes build up quite a volume on direct 
advertising of this nature, which frequently is required almost 
over night. Akin to this are the offering announcements and 
other pieces of direct advertising issued by security houses on 
behalf of securities which they have to offer, and which in New 
York city and some of the larger cities have become spe- 
cialized occupations for certain printers. The making of menus 
for hotels and restaurants might also be classified in this field 

Fig. 4, if the moral it points is followed, will repay every 
reader of THE INLAND PrinTER for his subscription for month: 
to come, because so far as the writer knows it presents a brand 
new idea — a new use of direct advertising and in a strategic 
way. You walk into a bank these days and you find over the 
wicket, or as part of it, a sign, Mr. Soanpso. You stop to 
buy a railroad ticket in the big terminals and you find a simi- 
lar sign advising you who is at the window. Your cigar is pur- 
chased at a United store oftentimes, and you face a sign 
informing you just who is on duty in that store at that moment. 

Everywhere, in short, there has been a trend toward put- 
ting personality back into business, making men and women 
not just machines for handing out goods and taking in money, 
but making them real people with names. 

Now here is the stage, all set. Wouldn’t you have thought 
that some of us engaged in the production of direct advertising, 
or printers seeking new business, would have applied this prin- 
ciple to our profit? Perhaps some one has; the world is wide; 
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but so far as the writer has been able to discover it remained 
for a manager of a retail store in New York city to make this 
strategic use of direct advertising. 

One day last summer William Bonin, the manager of the 
Graham-Chisholm Company, got an idea: “ Why can’t we 
make our clerks be known by name like the banks, ticket sell- 
ers, etc.” The company is engaged in the stationery business; 
it also has a printing plant. What was more natural or logical 
than to prepare a small blotter for each clerk? One of these 
is shown on Fig. 4. One is slipped into each package before 
it is wrapped up, so that a personal acquaintance is built up 
between casual buyer and store clerk — even though the buyer 
may send a messenger for the package, or have it delivered. 

Can you not picture that if you ordered onion skin paper 
and got yellow copy paper in its place, with the blotter of Miss 
Charlotte M. Littlefield enclosed, you would be much more 
likely to deal gently over the phone in advising the store of 
the error? Or, putting it another way: If you could not get to 
the store and wanted some special service, what would be more 
natural than to inquire for the clerk whose name was on the 
blotter you received in your package? 

There are a host of possibilities in this idea, and it has many 
points in its favor. Blotters may not always be the thing to 
use, of course, but whatever the physical classification, the 
principle of the strategy is good. 

The technically inclined may quarrel with me for my next 
choice of strategic direct advertising and perhaps my definition 
is in need of revising. In fact, in this case most assuredly the 
direct advertising is not “ reproduced in quantities.” Certainly 
one will have to place this type of appeal somewhere, and if 
it is not direct advertising, something which turns the mind of 
the recipient to those who have had it prepared, then what is 
it? Fig. 5 illustrates a book which cost $3,000 to produce. 

This inscription beneath the first photograph in this album 
of a great business family gives you an indication of its pur- 
pose: “ GrorcE J. WHELAN, founder of the United Cigar 
Stores Company — conceived the idea of a ‘ chain-of-cigar- 
stores’— organized this company to carry out the idea— 
became its first president, May 23, 1901 — inspired his asso- 
ciates in the organization with spirit and energy to work out 
his ideas and fulfil his plans. He has remained in that capacity 
ever since — not always as acting president but as the ‘ father 
and chief energizer ’ of the business.” 

This “ piece of direct advertising ” was presented to George 
J. Whelan at the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner of the com- 
pany, February 10, 1926. Rogers & Co., New York city, in 
Talks in Ten Point, fittingly remark: 

What greater tribute could be found to convey to the “ father 
of the business” the esteem and respect of those who worked 
with him in developing the once small chain to the far-reaching 
business which it has become today? What greater compliment to 
the man than his own book, built around his one big interest and 
constituting a lifelong memory of those who were nearest to him 
in its upbuilding? What greater treasure than a book of which 
there is no duplicate? 
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Our Factory at 9-15 Murray St. isone of New York s few entirely self-contained manufacturing plants 








frequently used idea to be seen in banks, cigar stores, railway stations, etc., 
as explained in the text above. 
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The last three words of this quotation give the secret of the 
book’s cost, of course, because all of the preliminary operations 
were as costly for the making of one volume as if there were 
to be a large edition. It would do the hearts of our craftsmen- 
readers good, though, to have seen this completed volume. 
Hand-made paper was used for the text, with artmat for the 
photographic reproductions. The cover was of red crushed 
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Fic. 5.— A book of which there is no duplicate — which 

cost $3,000 and which might be classed as a strategic use 

of direct advertising, especially if extra copies (perhaps in 
a cheaper edition!) had been distributed to others. 


levant leather, hand tooled in gold leaf, with doublier hand 
tooled in gold, and lined with moire silk. It was delivered in a 
red levant box to match. 

As business becomes more and more “ reputable” in the 
minds of the masses, what more natural than that an increasing 
number of executives should in turn become recipients of “cam- 
paigns ” like the one just described? A man in Mr. Whelan’s 
position could buy anything they could give him except a piece 
of super de luxe direct advertising such as was delivered to 
him in the levant box. Sentiment par excellence as a strategy 
has no equal. 

And speaking of sentiment, there is of course the ever- 
recurring Christmas-day appeals which are oftentimes strictly 
direct advertising and at other times messengers of good will. 

The quest of novelty in Christmas greetings has become 
such a vogue that attention should be called to the broadside 
recently issued by Eaton & Gettinger, Incorporated, who enti- 
tled it “‘ Something New in Christmas Cards! ” 

The idea here is an application of the now quite well known 
individualizing press. Not only is the name of the sender of 
the greeting imprinted upon the engraved card, but in addi- 
tion to that the name of the individual addressee. For instance: 

Mr. and Mrs. INLAND PRINTER 
Send Sincere Wishes for a Happy Christmas 
and a Prosperous New Year to 
Mrs, and Mrs. Subscriber. 


A large number of designs is available, and the price even 
in lots as small as twenty-five cards is surprisingly low. Here 
is a method which takes the cold formality out of the printed 
Christmas card and makes each greeting card strictly personal. 
In another year doubtless many printers will be following this 
plan, and again will be inaugurated a drive to do something 
that will be new and different. But not all strategic use of 
direct advertising need be built about the sentimental appeal, 
as we have seen in this article. 
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agency commission of fifteen per cent but no cash discount. 
An adroit way of reminding publication agencies that if they 
recommended stickless fans to their customers they would 
receive the usual agency commission. Put in a letter it might 
have sounded banal, but on this “ rate card ” the strategy took 
the edge off the comment, and yet was novel in appeal as well. 

Fig. 2 represents a herculean task often carried on by direct 
advertising — the trade research or survey. Here one of the 
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Fic. 2.—The simple postal card here, plus a letter not illustrated, often 
plays an important strategic part in planning direct advertising, 
as well as in working out sales promotion plans. 


Indianapolis advertising agencies made a survey of the Indian- 
apolis retailers and wholesalers to determine their choice of 
advertising media among the leading forms. The postal card 
illustrated in Fig. 2 was sent to all wholesalers and retailers 
in every important classification, with a letter asking for an 
honest answer to two questions. These two questions were: 

(1) I prefer to carry the products of manufacturers who use 
the kind of advertising checked below: street cars, magazines, bill- 
boards, newspapers, direct-mail. 

(2) Of the Indianapolis newspapers, I prefer to handle the 
products of manufacturers who use the newspapers checked below: 
The Times, The News, The Daily Star, The Sunday Star. 

Although a slight digression, it will be of interest to pro- 
ducers of direct advertising, printing, etc., to note the pref- 
erences of the retailers and wholesalers on the first question: 

Seventy-one per cent selected newspapers, twenty-six per cent 
exclusively. Twenty-nine per cent selected billboards, three per 
cent exclusively. Twenty-six per cent selected magazines, five 
per cent exclusively. Twenty-five per cent selected street cars, three 
per cent exclusively. Twenty-two per cent selected direct-mail, ten 
per cent exclusively. 

Thus read the totals from the retailers, while the whole- 
salers voted: 

Eighty per cent selected newspapers, thirty per cent exclusively. 
Forty per cent selected magazines, five per cent exclusively. Thirty- 
five per cent selected billboards, none exclusively. Fifteen per cent 
selected direct-mail, five per cent exclusively. Fifteen per cent 
selected street cars, none exclusively. 

The totals in both cases exceed 100 per cent because some 
selected more than one medium. The questions were such that 
retailers and wholesalers, not having to count costs, neces- 
sarily would vote for the media which gave the larger pub- 
licity; but the principle of using direct advertising strategically 
to secure data is sound. 

Fig. 3 represents a long line of direct advertising pieces 
whose function may touch upon some of the other purposes 
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but in the main is purely strategic. Here the S. D. Warren 
Company was going to take a crowd from last year’s direct- 
mail convention up to its mills at Cumberland, Maine. Obvi- 
ously, most of those going, or considering going, would have 
some questions to ask, especially in view of Boston’s peculiar 
streets, several stations, etc. These questions were cared for 
in a booklet which served as ticket, guide book, and paper sam- 
ple. It was entirely aside from the regularly planned direct 
advertising of the Warren company. Printers not equipped 
with a service department and seeking new outlets for their 
services may oftentimes build up quite a volume on direct 
advertising of this nature, which frequently is required almost 
over night. Akin to this are the offering announcements and 
other pieces of direct advertising issued by security houses on 
behalf of securities which they have to offer, and which in New 
York city and some of the larger cities have become spe- 
cialized occupations for certain printers. The making of menus 
for hotels and restaurants might also be classified in this field 

Fig. 4, if the moral it points is followed, will repay every 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for his subscription for months 
to come, because so far as the writer knows it presents a brand 
new idea — a new use of direct advertising and in a strategic 
way. You walk into a bank these days and you find over the 
wicket, or as part of it, a sign, Mr. Soanpso. You stop to 
buy a railroad ticket in the big terminals and you find a simi- 
lar sign advising you who is at the window. Your cigar is pur- 
chased at a United store oftentimes, and you face a sign 
informing you just who is on duty in that store at that moment. 

Everywhere, in short, there has been a trend toward put- 
ting personality back into business, making men and women 
not just machines for handing out goods and taking in money, 
but making them real people with names. 

Now here is the stage, all set. Wouldn’t you have thought 
that some of us engaged in the production of direct advertising, 
or printers seeking new business, would have applied this prin- 
ciple to our profit? Perhaps some one has; the world is wide; 
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Fic. 3.— A booklet that served a strategic purpose as explained in the text. 
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but so far as the writer has been able to discover it remained 
for a manager of a retail store in New York city to make this 
strategic use of direct advertising. 

One day last summer William Bonin, the manager of the 
Graham-Chisholm Company, got an idea: “ Why can’t we 
make our clerks be known by name like the banks, ticket sell- 
ers, etc.” The company is engaged in the stationery business; 
it also has a printing plant. What was more natural or logical 
than to prepare a small blotter for each clerk? One of these 
is shown on Fig. 4. One is slipped into each package before 
it is wrapped up, so that a personal acquaintance is built up 
between casual buyer and store clerk — even though the buyer 
may send a messenger for the package, or have it delivered. 

Can you not picture that if you ordered onion skin paper 
and got yellow copy paper in its place, with the blotter of Miss 
Charlotte M. Littlefield enclosed, you would be much more 
likely to deal gently over the phone in advising the store of 
the error? Or, putting it another way: If you could not get to 
the store and wanted some special service, what would be more 
natural than to inquire for the clerk whose name was on the 
blotter you received in your package? 

There are a host of possibilities in this idea, and it has many 
points in its favor. Blotters may not always be the thing to 
use, of course, but whatever the physical classification, the 
principle of the strategy is good. 

The technically inclined may quarrel with me for my next 
choice of strategic direct advertising and perhaps my definition 
is in need of revising. In fact, in this case most assuredly the 
direct advertising is not “ reproduced in quantities.” Certainly 
one will have to place this type of appeal somewhere, and if 
it is not direct advertising, something which turns the mind of 
the recipient to those who have had it prepared, then what is 
it? Fig. 5 illustrates a book which cost $3,000 to produce. 

This inscription beneath the first photograph in this album 
of a great business family gives you an indication of its pur- 
pose: “GEORGE J. WHELAN, founder of the United Cigar 
Stores Company — conceived the idea of a ‘ chain-of-cigar- 
stores’— organized this company to carry out the idea— 
became its first president, May 23, 1901 — inspired his asso- 
ciates in the organization with spirit and energy to work out 
his ideas and fulfil his plans. He has remained in that capacity 
ever since — not always as acting president but as the ‘ father 
and chief energizer ’ of the business.” 

This “ piece of direct advertising ” was presented to George 
J. Whelan at the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner of the com- 
pany, February 10, 1926. Rogers & Co., New York city, in 
Talks in Ten Point, fittingly remark: 

What greater tribute could be found to convey to the “ father 
of the business” the esteem and respect of those who worked 
with him in developing the once small chain to the far-reaching 
business which it has become today? What greater compliment to 
the man than his own book, built around his one big interest and 
constituting a lifelong memory of those who were nearest to him 
in its upbuilding? What greater treasure than a book of which 
there is no duplicate ? 





Thank You Y 


» 
The name of the clerk who waited on you when you made this purchase 
at our store today is 


CHARLOTTE M. LITTLEFIELD 
We are endeavoring to render “better service” and to get “better acquainted” 
The “personal acquaintance” of every patron is highly desirable 
“Yours for better service” 
GRAHAM-CHISHOLM CO. iy CL 
26 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK SS 


ELEPHONE: 
VANDERBILT 1140-1141-4337 





Our Factory at 9-15 Murray St. isone of New York s few entirely self-contained manufacturing plants 











Fic. 4.— Has any reader ever seen this idea before? The departmental editor 

would be pleased to hear from any other claimant for the adaptation of this 

frequently used idea to be seen in banks, cigar stores, railway stations, etc., 
as explained in the text above. 
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The last three words of this quotation give the secret of the 
book’s cost, of course, because all of the preliminary operations 
were as costly for the making of one volume as if there were 
to be a large edition. It would do the hearts of our craftsmen- 
readers good, though, to have seen this completed volume. 
Hand-made paper was used for the text, with artmat for the 
photographic reproductions. The cover was of red crushed 
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Fic. 5.— A book of which there is no duplicate — which 

cost $3,000 and which might be classed as a strategic use 

of direct advertising, especially if extra copies (perhaps in 
a cheaper edition!) had been distributed to others. 


levant leather, hand tooled in gold leaf, with doublier hand 
tooled in gold, and lined with moire silk. It was delivered in a 
red levant box to match. 

As business becomes more and more “ reputable” in the 
minds of the masses, what more natural than that an increasing 
number of executives should in turn become recipients of “cam- 
paigns ” like the one just described? A man in Mr. Whelan’s 
position could buy anything they could give him except a piece 
of super de luxe direct advertising such as was delivered to 
him in the levant box. Sentiment par excellence as a strategy 
has no equal. 

And speaking of sentiment, there is of course the ever- 
recurring Christmas-day appeals which are oftentimes strictly 
direct advertising and at other times messengers of good will. 

The quest of novelty in Christmas greetings has become 
such a vogue that attention should be called to the broadside 
recently issued by Eaton & Gettinger, Incorporated, who enti- 
tled it ‘“‘ Something New in Christmas Cards! ” 

The idea here is an application of the now quite well known 
individualizing press. Not only is the name of the sender of 
the greeting imprinted upon the engraved card, but in addi- 
tion to that the name of the individual addressee. For instance: 


Mr. and Mrs. INLAND PRINTER 
Send Sincere Wishes for a Happy Christmas 
and a Prosperous New Year to 
Mrs. and Mrs. Subscriber. 


A large number of designs is available, and the price even 
in lots as small as twenty-five cards is surprisingly low. Here 
is a method which takes the cold formality out of the printed 
Christmas card and makes each greeting card strictly personal. 
In another year doubtless many printers will be following this 
plan, and again will be inaugurated a drive to do something 
that will be new and different. But not all strategic use of 
direct advertising need be built about the sentimental appeal, 
as we have seen in this article. 
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Roughing It With the Sditor 


By Joun THomas Foster 


¢ AM sure that when I was a printer’s devil 
I had embryonic wings sprouting, for when 
) I came to “ man’s estate ” I developed into 
a “ full-fledged” archdeacon. One day I 
had the hardihood to stretch these feath- 
y ery appendages in a poised flight for Cuss- 
ville, a “city” boasting some three hun- 
dred thriving people, famous for alfalfa, 
long-horned cattle, sulphurous atmosphere and unwelcome 
to members of “ the cloth.” 

“ Pass that town up, partner,” cautioned an acquaintance, 
“T’m telling you. It’s a wide place in the road, thirty miles 
from a train or anywhere, and they make business pick up 
right now at the very shadow of a minister.” 

“ Cussville for me, my friend! ” (I laughed my answer.) 
“T’m fond of adventure.” 

“You'll find it,” he responded. 

And I did. 

A shanty with a top-heavy sign, The Weekly Eagle and 
“Job Printing Quickly Executed,” allured me. 

Soon, as if some strange magnetism had drawn me to the 
spot, I was standing by an old time-worn type rack, address- 
ing, or, rather, attempting to address, The Eagle’s “sole pro- 
prietor and editor.” 

What it was that gave me the courage I don’t know, 
but my scanty supply of the commodity seemed to ooze away 
when my greeting went unnoticed by the man of quill and 
stick. At length he unglued his eyes from “copy” to fasten 
them on me with a kind of “ What-do-you-want-here? ” pene- 
tration, and a snarl. 

“ Just a stranger in your city,” I ventured, timidly, “ but 
lonesome no longer. I’ve just glimpsed a dear old friend.” 

“ A friend? Who? Where? ” The questions sounded like well 
aimed pistol shots. 

Before replying, I waited for him to empty a stick of type, 
which he was just then lifting, and noticed that from his ner- 
vousness and unsteadiness on his feet he came near spilling a 
galley of matter that represented a whole day’s work. 

When he surveyed me again with his questions, my hand 
was resting on the old job press close by, and I answered, 
“ Here is the friend I mean; this steady old pal of the printer ” 
—I had almost caught myself saying, instead, “pal of the 
sky-pilot,” for I needed a friend. “ Kick him if you like, but 
feed him, and he proves a comrade indeed.” 

“Put her thar!” The man tried to speak brightly now, 
grasping my hand with weak energy. “I’ve been wishing for 
a printer to blow in — one made of the same good mettle. Air 
you my man?” 

“T am, try me.” He made a fresh dash for my hand, and 
held it in a somewhat warmer and stronger clasp. “ I’m a sick 
man,” he went on to say, “the bed is the place for me, an’ 
not this type case; but I’ve given my word that the job would 
be ready, an’ Jim Brice keeps his word.” 

“Tt will be ready, all right,” I said, as I took his stick 
into my own hand and began. He tried to smile. 

“ Stranger, kin you set display matter? ” 

“Trust me,” I answered. 

“And kick this press?” He searched my face for an 
answer. 

I answered, mirthfully, “If that last question doesn’t beat 
all! I’ve just said this press is an old friend.” 

My ministerial outfit was laid aside by this time, and I 
was deep in the work. When I had made the “ run,” “ sharp, 








clear, absolutely letter perfect ” were my new friend’s words in 
expressing his appreciation. 

“ Ah, I have your number! ” he exclaimed, when another 
time I saw him in his sick room. “A sky-pilot, but so differ- 
ent, so different! Use my columns, partner — an’ me. Ef you 
keer to have preachin’, we’ll use a headliner, an’ the boys 
will narrate it around. An’ they’ll be thar, Jim Brice with 
them, ef he’s alive.” 

I held my first service about the first week after Jim’s 
promise. A rickety old building served for my “ cathedral,” 
and a turned-up empty barrel was my pulpit. The cowboys 
were there in full strength; and royally they helped me. I can 
hear even now their man-voiced responses; and recall their 
“ante-up, boys,” when they passed the sombrero. Jim Brice 
was not with them. 

“Slug Thirty!” I had said softly over him, some days 
before, when we laid him away. I quoted his words, as I saw 
and heard him utter them with a last effort, holding my hand, 
smiling, as he spoke, seeming to be looking at some gladdening 
vision given to his eyes alone to see, “ Errors corrected, all, 
all; clean copy now, clear, beautiful! ” 

I have been to The Eagle office more than once since then. 
New faces greet me. The “ boys ” of the town link themselves 
about me. Yet I miss my friend of kindly heart, whom I had 
thought so crusty and rough. I watch the printing press still 
at its work. 

And when I look, I feel a kind of kinship with it in its lone- 
liness, fancying that even its heart of steel can know. 


Pity the Poor Harem Girl 


SceNE — Harem of Halfedtypesetter. 
Time — Present. 





“Dear me,” cried Sally Bookman, “the times sure have 
changed. Time was when Old Halfed was satisfied to have 
three or four wives, but now he is not satisfied without a dozen, 
and is adding to them all the time.” 

“ Yes, and not only that,” said Gertie Cheltenham, “ but he 
is throwing us old ones in the discard. I used to be his favor- 
ite, but now he never looks at me.” 

“ All men are alike,” said Miss Antique. ‘“ When they see 
a new face they forget all about the old one.” 

“Well, I’m pretty popular with the old man right now,” 
said Sarah Garamond. 

“No more than I am,” chorused Ann Kennerley, Sue 
Goudy and the little Italian girl, looking daggers at one another. 

“Say, you bozos,” yelled big Bertha Cooper, “ you pie- 
faced chicks are all right to decorate the room with, but when 
Old Halfed wants to start any real rough stuff, I’m the one 
he grabs.” 

Little Bessie Caslon was sitting over in the corner with a 
complacent smile on her face. Bessie was Old Halfed’s first 
sweetheart. She was getting along in years, but was doing so 
gracefully. All the girls looked at her half pityingly. She 
seemed to feel their pity, for she said: 

“ Girls, I suppose you rather pity me, and wonder what is 
to become of me, but I have noticed, throughout the years, that 
while dear John is often attracted by a pretty face, he always 
comes back to me. I feel that after all the rest of you are 
discarded, John and I will live out our lives together.”— The 
Pi-Box. 
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Printing Gustoms and Gonditions in Guba 


By Carw A. JETTINGER 


‘UBA is not only located right at our door, 
Kk but it is also to a certain extent a ward 
1} of the United States; it is thus one of the 
o) foreign countries in which people of the 


aE United States are most interested. This 


yy being the case, printers in the United 





Ye States are likely to be interested in know- 
YAY ing how the printing and newspaper busi- 
ness is conducted in that country, especially in its capital and 
metropolis, Havana. People who come to Havana from some 
other country are nearly all surprised at the size of the city, 
which claims a population of more than half a million. They 
have had the impression that it is much 
smaller. A similar surprise greets the 
American printer who takes a look at 
one of the larger Havana printing 
offices. Printing plants are at least just 
as numerous there as they are in Amer- 
ican cities of similar size and, as a gen- 
eral rule, they are equally well equipped 
with machinery. The type equipment of 
American print shops is, in my esti- 
mation, somewhat better than that of 
Cuban offices of similar size. 

Unlike many American printing 
offices, the Cuban printing offices are 
invariably located on the ground floor, 
some of them even on the best busi- 
ness streets in the city. Almost without 
exception, Cuban  printer-publishers 
deal in office supplies. Many of them 
also sell books and deal in paper. 

Work is not all done in the same 
manner as in the United States. Com- 
positors, for instance, use a wooden 
composing stick that is open on the end 
away from the hand and resembles a 
wooden galley with a handle projecting 
at the head end. The stick being open 
at one end, lines can not be spaced by 
making them snugly fill the measure 
for which the stick is set. To space out 
a line, the Cuban printer uses a piece of labor-saving brass 
rule and spaces out between words until the line equals the 
length of the rule. Each line is lifted out separately. Such spac- 
ing being more or less guesswork, forms that will not lift are 
quite plentiful. 

Job printing plants, no matter how large, have no regular 
proofreaders. The proofreading is usually done by the foreman 
of the composing room (where there is one), by one of the 
compositors, or by an office employee. Errors in the finished 
jobs are more plentiful than in the United States, especially 
if the work is English, as can be seen from the page adver- 
tising Blanco’s Tours, reproduced herewith, which is a fair 
example of some of the English work done in the smaller Cuban 
printing offices. Jobs set in Spanish, of course, contain rela- 
tively fewer errors. 

Lockup and a good part of the makeup are done by th2 
pressmen, who also make necessary changes in the forms. Each 
press (including cylinder presses) has but one regular atten- 
dant, who acts as both pressman and feeder. Combination 
pressmen and feeders who have charge of cylinder presses 











Home of Seoane & Fernandez, Printers, Havana 


will occasionally be assisted by an errand boy, or by another 
pressman-feeder. Presses with mechanical feeders each have 
one attendant, the same as hand-fed machines, one person 
never taking care of more than a single machine. One of the 
largest plants in the city still casts its own press rollers. 

Some of the larger plants employ bindery girls, but most 
of the light work in binderies is done by apprentice boys, of 
whom there is always a plenty. 

The National Paper and Type Company — the foreign 
department of the American Type Founders Company — has 
a branch in Havana. American manufacturers have the advan- 
tage of a lower rate of duty than that which must be paid on 
goods imported from other countries. 
The machinery in the printing offices 
is mostly American, as is also the type. 
Some German machinery and type are 
used, as well as a little machinery of 
French or Spanish make. 

As in the United States, the Chan- 
dler & Price Gordon is the standard 
platen press; but other makes are in 
use. In the offices that I have been in, 
Babcock cylinder presses are in the 
majority, although there are other 
cylinders of American make as well as 
some of German make. Quite a number 
of drum cylinders are still in use. Kelly 
presses and Miller feeders are plentiful. 
Linotypes, intertypes, monotypes, and 
Ludlows are in general use. American 
and German paper cutters are used, the 
first mentioned predominating. The rul- 
ing machines used are mostly of Ameri- 
can make. At least one of the plants 
has an “L” ruling machine in opera- 
tion. Quite a bit of the smaller bindery 
machinery is of German make. Since 
the war, however, very little German 
machinery has been sold to Havana 
printing offices. 

Nearly all the larger printing offices 
of Havana are owned by natives of 
Spain, and a great many of their employees are likewise of 
Spanish birth. The employees of Cuban birth are mostly 
whites, but negro employees are not uncommon, particularly 
in the pressrooms. 

Hand compositors in Havana are paid somewhere between 
twenty and twenty-four dollars a week; linotype operators 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight dollars; combination mono- 
type keyboard and caster operators receive as much as thirty 
dollars; platen pressmen from nine to fifteen or sixteen dollars; 
cylinder pressmen all the way from sixteen to twenty-five 
dollars; competent bookbinders from sixteen to twenty-four 
dollars; paper cutters from sixteen to twenty-two dollars; men 
paper rulers about the same as bookbinders; competent girl 
paper rulers all the way from ten to sixteen dollars; bindery 
girls from seven to twelve dollars; boy apprentices about five 
dollars; girl apprentices about three dollars. 

All these figures are approximations, for wages in Havana 
printing offices are a somewhat uncertain quantity. The 
amounts the workers receive vary widely, as do also the hours 
they work. The working time of a week is supposed to consist 
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of forty-eight hours, with time and one-half for overtime on 
week days and double time for Sundays. But many of the 
printing plants have workers to whom they pay a fixed salary 
monthly. A worker receiving such a fixed salary may work 
eighty and more hours a week, 
when there is a rush, without 
right of extra pay; and there will 
be few weeks when he works less 
than forty-eight hours. 

Another custom that makes 
it hard to say just how much 
printing office workers are paid 
is that of providing sleeping 
quarters for some of the unmar- 
ried employees, these sleeping 
quarters being located under the 
same roof as the printing office. 
The old Spanish plan was to not 
only house the unmarried work- 
ers, but to feed them also. At 
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cost system was discontinued in that plant before a single 
month’s hour costs could be calculated correctly. 

Competition is just as keen in Havana as in the United 
States, and I am tempted to believe that quotations on a job 
let out on bids will vary even more than they do in the United 
States. A grocer whom I know asked five salesmen who called 
on him more or less regularly to quote him a price on 1,000 
catalogues of twenty pages, size 4 by 7 inches, and cover. The 
prices submitted were $12, $25, $32, $35, and $40. When 
offered the job, the printer who quoted $12 said that the sales- 
man quoting the price was green and did not know the value 
of work; that the job was worth not less than $30. The printer 
who quoted $25 did the job. 

The inside pages of this catalogue consisted of six and one- 
third inches of solid ten-point set eighteen ems wide. Some of 
the pages had as many as four columns of prices; in several 
places half a dozen or more lines of description were joined 
together with a brace. With the exception of two lines on the 
title page and a few lines on the pages with braces, the inside 
pages were set entirely in a two-letter linotype face, under- 

scores consisting of dashes 
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least one of the larger plants 
in Havana still follows that 
plan, virtually conducting a 
hotel for its employees in the 


‘TOSE USTED 


and hyphens patched together 
being used for display. The 
four-page cover was crowded 
with hand-set display compo- 
sition. There were two cuts, 
one a sixty-line screen half- 
tone, the other a zinc from a 
e pen drawing; and one of these 

required a run-around set in 
four-em measure. A_ good 
grade of book paper and a 


El GRIPPOL es uns medi- 
cacién de gran éxito en el 
tratamiento de la grippe, tos, 
catarros, bronquitis, tubercu- 


fair grade of cover, both of 
medium weight, were used; 
the job printed in black ink 


building where the printing 
Office is located. One of the 
officers of this concern told 





me that in years past the losis pulmonar, laringitis y (presswork fair), stitched 
employees were permitted to demés desérdencs del anarato P )s 
respiratorio 


leave the building only on cer- 
tain nights of the week, for 
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which they were granted leave 
of absence, very much like that given soldiers and sailors in 
the federal service. 

There is a lack of efficiency in most offices; cost accounting 
is a thing of which many Cuban printers have never heard. 
Few of their employees have ever seen a time ticket, and those 
who direct work in even some of the large offices have ridicu- 
lous ideas about costs. In one of the large plants, for instance, 
many jobs of as few as a hundred impressions are run on Kelly 
presses instead of on hand-fed platens. I have seen numbering 
jobs consisting of single consecutive numbers printed separate 
from the type form done on a Kelly press instead of with hand 
numbering machines. All that was thought of in this case was 
the speed at which the press cam run. Wages paid, power con- 
sumed and rent of the space occupied were disregarded 
altogether, and such things as depreciation and interest on 
investment were never thought of. 

There are no records of actual production kept, and the 
knowledge of time consumed to do certain tasks is so vague 
that the superintendent of a plant in which it was attempted 
to install a cost system held that to fill out a single line on 
one of the ordinary time tickets used in the United States would 
take the employee no less than ten minutes. When a paper 
cutter — who claimed that he cut so many jobs during a day 
that it would be impossible for him to keep time — reported 
on his time ticket that he had cut eight different jobs in two 
six-minute units of time, the superintendent believed it. Many 
an American printer would like to employ a paper cutter who 
can do this, for it seldom takes an American cutter less than 
twelve minutes to cut a single job. Needless to say that the 


through the side and trimmed 
flush How much did the 
printer make on the job? 

Of course, not all work is 
done on this basis, for there 
are some wealthy printers in 
the city, even some rated at 
a million and above. One of 
them who was reputed to be 
worth ten or eleven millions 
committed suicide not long 
ago because he lost about 
half of that fortune when the 
slump in the price of sugar 
came several years ago. He 
had come to Havana a poor 
man, but left five or six mil- 
lions to a son when he died. 

One of the concerns which 
has been very successful — 
the firm of Seoane & Fernan- 
dez — recently erected for its 
own use a modern three-story 
fireproof building. This is the 
only plant of any size in the 
city which can boast of own- 
ing its own home. Although 
located in the main business 
district, the building is so 
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arranged that good daylight is available in the second and third 
stories, where the composing room, pressroom, and bindery are 
located. The building is also admirably arranged to secure effi- 
ciency in operation. 

This concern prints the telephone directories of Cuba as 
well as a number of monthly publications. It makes a specialty 
of good work and charges accordingly. In the past it has in 
many instances based its selling prices on rates which it was 
informed were charged in the United States. A cost system, 
recently installed, which has a fair chance of surviving, has 
shown that in most cases these rates left a fair profit. 

A halftone of the building, which this concern occupies in 
its entirety, is shown on page 423. As have almost all other 
Cuban printers, this concern has a side line. It deals in religious 
articles, such as statues and pictures of saints, etc., in which 
line it has developed a profitable trade. 

Havana has numerous daily newspapers, among them sev- 
cral published in the English language and one in the Chinese 
language. Spanish being the language of the nation, that lan- 
guage, of course, predominates. There are weeklies or monthlies 


covering many special fields, among them music, art, finance, . 


sport, humor, and religion. A number of societies and corpo- 
rations issue publications of their own, which they distribute 
free of charge among their members or employees. Some of 
the Spanish dailies compare fairly well with the dailies of 
cities of similar size in the United States. In their get-up they 
are much the same, and there is the same variety. Some appeal 
to the better class and are edited in such a way that they may 
be read in any home; others belong to the sensational class and 
display screaming headlines in colors. 

As was the case in the United States several decades ago, 
the newspapers usually belong to some political party. If the 
party which they favor is the one in power, then they are lavish 
in praise of what it is doing for the people. If it is out of power, 
then they are vicious in attacking the government. While the 
newspapers of the United States generally confine themselves 
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sport, art, amusement, 
fashion, and rotagra- 
vure sections. Most of 
the dailies publish a 
story in serial form. 
One of the dailies pub- 
lishes Brisbane’s edi- 
torials, in Spanish, on 
the same day that 
they are published in 
the United States. 
There are “funny” 
pages or departments, 
some being illustrated 
by Cuban artists and 
some taken from the 
American papers and 
translated into Span- 
ish. The latter often 
lose a great deal in 
translation. 

The better dailies 
are members of the 
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great news gathering associations and have private wires, 
enabling them to furnish the readers with a good telegraph 
news service. 

Some of the papers publish many pages of classified adver- 
tisements. These contain blind ads., the same as in the United 
States, but they usually ask that the answer be addressed to 
a postoffice box, or that a telephone number be called up. The 


El NUTRIGENOL ¢«s un ténico reconstitayente de. 

gran valor a causa de sus componentes que son: Cacao, 

Coca, Kola, Carne, Glicerofosfato de Cal y Vino de Jerez. 

Inapreciable en todos aquellos estados en que es necesario 

restaurar las fuerzas y aumentar las energias orgdnicas. 

Anemia, Estados consuntivos, Atonfa nerviosa y muscular, 
Cansancio o fatiga corporal, etc., etc. 


DE VENTA EN TODAS LAS FARMACIAS DE. CUBA 


English dailies of Havana will take care of answers to ads. that 
are addressed to the advertiser, in care of the newspaper office. 
The Spanish papers do so only in rare cases. 

The papers are well patronized by advertisers in all lines; 
the arguments used by the advertisers for the purpose of gain- 
ing purchasers for their wares are much the same as those used 
in the United States. Advertisements of nostrums and cure-alls 
are plentiful and are accepted by all papers. The preparations 
advertised are mostly of American, English, French, and Ger- 
man manufacture. 

Illustrations appear about as frequently in both the adver- 
tising and news sections as they do in American papers. Those 
in the news sections compare favorably with those in American 
papers. Those in the advertisements are often crude or ridicu- 
lous. If they are by some of the better local artists, then they 
are likely to either be overdone in the way of ornamentation, 
or they portray the nude. 

What American girl could be induced to have her hair cut 
and permanently waved if it would make her appear like 
the girl pictured on the opposite page? The ad. guaran- 
tees a permanent wave “ exactly like the illustration,’ and 
agrees to perform the work in one hour, at the modest price 
of $20 a head, or $30 for two. Who would have confidence in 
being cured of a cough by a medicine the advertisements of 
which show a baldheaded man with an idiotic expression on his 
face displaying a pair of oversize lungs? How many American 
youths would like to go about blowing posies out of their 
mouths? Can any of the readers imagine why the fellow above, 
who is supposed to be menaced by the sweet-potato-like flames 
bearing names of ailments, does not simply step out of their 
way, or why the fireman is holding the nozzle of the hose up 
so high, as if he intended to squirt water in the fellow’s eye 
instead of turning it toward the fire? But these crude illustra- 
tions evidently satisfy the minds of the Cubans, and if the 
advertiser convinces the readers as to the relative merits of 
his product, he is satisfied. 
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Over a Hundred ‘Years of Successful Printing 


WAY back in the early part of 1823, when 
Louisville was a small but thriving com- 
fz munity, three men, W. W. Worsley, John 
(3 P. Morton and Henry A. Griswold, joined 
~@ forces and established a business firm for 
YZ» the purpose of selling and publishing books 
@) —da firm that is still in existence and a 
monument to its founders’ foresight, indus- 
try and genius. Under the capable management of these three 
men the business of John P. Morton & Co. grew from a pro- 
vincial book store, selling chewing tobacco, etc., as well as 
books, to a famous book publishing and printing establishment. 
During these hundred years many interesting things happened 
to the company. Space will allow but a brief 
résumé of its colorful history. 

W. W. Worsley, of the Lexington Re- 
porter, proprietor-publisher of the Louisville 
Focus and the earliest known owner of the 
Louisville Book Store (now John P. Morton 
& Co.), was a remarkable man, a real char- 
acter. In Perrin’s “ History of the Kentucky 
Press ” is found a story that gives an insight 
into his capability as a newspaper publisher. 
Back in those days newspapers were published 
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phone or Associated Press. By river travel 

and by stage coach from Washington the mail came to the 
frontier, bringing news of national politics and world events. 
Any town off the regular stage coach road, as was Lexington, 
was in a state of isolation. The regular route from Washington 
was by river to Limestone (now Maysville), thence by stage to 
Frankfort, thence to Danville and from there south. 

Mr. Worsley had an arrangement with some one in Wash- 
ington to send him news to Frankfort by mail, which arrived 
there on Thursday. He owned a negro by the name of Shadrach, 
who received the news matter at Frankfort and hurried it to 
Lexington. There it was hastily put in the paper, printed and 
sent out by post riders in time to intercept the mail at Danville 
on Friday as it went south. 

Later Mr. Worsley disposed of his interest in the Lexington 
Reporter and still later his Lexington book store. It was in this 
book store that John P. Morton in 1823 started his career and 
identified himself so conspicuously that his name has long been 
a familiar one throughout the South. 

The exact date when the Louisville Book Store was started 
is difficult to determine. The first authentic information is to 
be found in an advertisement in the Louisville Advertiser of 
November 17, 1821. On that date the book store advertised 
that it had on sale the “ Western Farmers’ Almanac for 1822.” 
In connection with this it is interesting to note that the almanac 
is still being published annually by John P. Morton & Co. 

About January 1, 1823, Mr. Worsley placed John P. Morton 
in charge of the book selling and publishing part of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Morton was at that time but eighteen years of age. 
Notwithstanding his youth he is credited with having published 
several books at that time. 

On December 4, 1827, due to political activities, Mr. 
Worsley withdrew from actual management of the book store, 
and John P. Morton became a partner in the concern, the name 
now being changed to Morton & Co. In 1831 Mr. Worsley sold 
his interest and the name was changed to Morton & Smith. An 
advertisement in the Focus stated that “on July 11, John P. 
Morton and William L. Smith have purchased the book selling 
and book binding establishment of W. W. Worsley, and will 
continue business under the name of Morton & Smith.” 





without the aid i le- Howard C. Griswold, President, and 
“ of the railroad, telegraph, tele Frank C. Hughes, Printing Manager 


A few years later, January 1, 1838, Henry A. Griswold, 
brother-in-law of John P. Morton and grandfather of Howard 
C. Griswold, the present president of John P. Morton & Co., 
became associated with John P. Morton, having purchased Mr. 
Smith’s half interest in Morton & Smith. The firm name was 
changed to Morton & Griswold, under which name it continued 
till 1860. 

Mr. Griswold gave the concern a new impetus. It was due 
to his influence and advice that the company launched out into 
the publication of school books and text books of all kinds on 
a large scale. The time was ripe for just such an enterprise, and 
the venture was extremely successful, so much so that Morton 
& Griswold became recognized as headquarters for educational 
literature. Mr. Griswold was by birth and 
education eminently fitted for the role of pub- 
lisher of educational books. He was the son 
of the Right Reverend Alexander Viets Gris- 
wold, bishop of the eastern diocese of the 
Episcopal church. He was a great student and 
a man of literary ability. 

Henry A. Griswold withdrew from the 
firm in 1857 in order to devote more time to 
his personal interests. He became connected 
with the Bank of Kentucky and was its presi- 
dent at the time of his death. After Mr. 
Griswold left the firm, Mr. Morton took into 
partnership two of Mr. Griswold’s sons, Alexander Griswold 
and Howard M. Griswold; also John B. Bangs. In 1860 the firm 
name was changed to John P. Morton & Co., which was 
retained when the present corporation was formed in 1888. Mr. 
Morton became the first president of the corporation and was 
followed successively as president by Alexander Griswold and 
Howard M. Griswold, and at the death of Howard M. Griswold 
in 1915, his son, Howard C. Griswold, became president. 

In 1915 Harry H. Hughes, Sr., was elected vice-president 
and general manager of the corporation, and served in that 
capacity until his untimely death in June, 1922. He had come 
to Louisville from Pennsylvania in 1887 to take a position in 
the composing room and soon thereafter became head of the 
printing department. Under his able management the old 
machinery was rapidly replaced by up-to-date equipment of 
every kind necessary for economical operation. Mr. Hughes was 
a printer of national reputation. He took great pains in training 
his two sons in the art, both of whom now hold important 
executive positions with the company. 

From the beginning, John P. Morton & Co. have handled 
office stationery and office supplies. As time progressed, other 
departments were added. The four departments comprising this 
part of the business have grown to such an extent that the 
company is now recognized as one of the largest outfitting con- 
cerns in the South for court houses, banks and offices. 

The entire plant, 420-426 West Main street, covers one- 
half acre of land and has a floor space of about two acres. 

The present officers of the company are: Howard C. Gris- 
wold, president; Samuel B. Kirby, secretary-treasurer; Frank 
C. Hughes, manager of printing and manufacturing depart- 
ments; Harry H. Hughes, wholesale and retail manager. 


THE KEYNOTE of success is drudgery. Drudgery stands at 
every factory door and looks out of every store window. If 
drudgery be not somewhere in a book it is not worth reading. 
Inspiration stands tip-toe on the back of poor drudgery. The 
antecedents of facile and swift art are the aches and sorrows 
of drudgery.— Haddock. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to - The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


H. C. Corsett, Topeka.— Considering the char- 
icter of the item, advertising a typesetting service, 
we do not object to the use of Bookman on the last 
page of the folder ‘‘ Seventy-five Different Type 
Faces.’”’? If what appears on the inside spread were 
on the front and what is on the front were on the 
inside, the folder would be better from an adver- 
tising standpoint. The front page, as arranged, 
would be better if the line, ‘‘ embracing,’’ were flush 
at the left and the list of type faces were moved 
a little to the right, as then the connecting line 
would more logically unite the two parts of the 
copy. Again, if the list of types were set in lower 
case instead of caps., the appearance and legibility 
of the group would be improved. As a rule, we do 
not like one phase of display broken up into two 
colors, as you have done with “Seventy-five Dif- 
ferent’? in black and ‘‘ Type Faces”? in red. To 
put the whole display in color, however, would have 
meant too much color in the page and brought the 
red too close to the border in yellow, thereby mak- 
ing the top weak in tone value and the page bot- 
tom-heavy. Despite what has been stated, however, 
the folder is good. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Public School No. 45, 
Bronx, New York.— Not the least important good 
quality about the book, ‘‘ Routes to the East,” is 
its atmosphere. The selection of a brown cover 
stock of ‘‘ fuzzy’ texture and doing the printing 
in dull red and black reflects qualities we have 
noticed in books coming from India. The linoleum 
block illustrations assist in the effect materially, 
making the book decidedly quaint. A great improve- 
ment in the appearance and legibility of the text 
would be brought about if one-point leads were 
added between lines. 

N. V. Van Sons, Hilversum, Holland.—We appre- 
ciate the courtesy of your sending the large ten- 
color print of the Jan Sluyters painting executed 
by the offset process with inks of your manufacture. 
Every fineness of tone, as well as the original 
strength of the colors, as meant by the painter, is 
apparently perfectly defined in the reproduction. 
We can realize it is an exceptional reproduction of 
the original, which not only demonstrates the merit 
of your inks but the advantage of using illustrations 
created by free inspiration rather than those pro- 
duced to meet a time schedule. Undoubtedly pres- 
sure is the cause for the fact that many 
color advertising illustrations fail to score 
one hundred per cent. The print is excellent 
and the item as a whole is a decidedly fit- 
ting representative of the largest and oldest 
ink factory in Holland. We are not sur- 
prised it created a sensation. The execution 
is creditable to the printers, Messrs. Van 
Leer & Co., Amsterdam. 

Barnes, Gautt & Company, Indianapo- 
lis.— “ Sani Onyx, a Vitreous Marble for 
Your Walls,” is a striking and handsome 
brochure, of which you and your customer, 
the Marietta Manufacturing Company, may 
feel proud. The cover is distinctive and 
attractive, the layout and typography of 
the inside pages are excellent, and the large 
illustrations of the product in the colors 
are faultlessly executed. It is, in fact, a 
remarkable example of fine pressmanship. 

Cottier C. Kirpy, Durham, North Caro- 
lina.—“ The Lion’s Code of Ethics” is a 
very attractive wall hanger. 

THE WANDER Press, New York city.— 
Each specimen in the large package sent 
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There’s interest in contemporary printing of other 
lands, and this specimen insert from Archiv fur 
Buchgewerbe und Gebrauchsgraphik illustrates a 
typographical style apparently quite popular in Ger- 
many, if one may judge from the extent of its use. 


us is very good; in fact, up to or a little above 
requirements in every instance. Some of the speci- 
mens for I. Miller & Sons are unusually effective; 
the advertising program for the 1926 meeting of 
the Millerites at the Hotel Astor, the cover of 
which features a large illustration of a gold slipper, 
is especially impressive. This effectiveness is partly 
due to the fact that the book is cut out along the 
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Unique and effective card of the craftsman, Percy Grassby, of 
Boston. The original is in brown on cream-tinted hand-made stock. 


right side in a form to suggest the heel and back 
part of the slipper as printed on the front cover. 
The Miller folder — introducing feminine silhouette 
slippers — is even more attractive, the colors of inks 
and papers being unusual and especially pleasing. 

L. C. Owens, Dallas, Texas.—Your work is ex- 
cellent; good taste in typography, effective layout 
and unusually good presswork contribute to make 
the specimens you submit effective. The mailing 
folders for the Olmsted-Kirk Company are perhaps 
the most outstanding items. 

Tue McGratH-SHERRILL Press, Boston.—‘‘ The 
Eighteen Fifties and the Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Banks” is one of the finest items of bank 
advertising we have seen. The cover is very pleas- 
ing, and the Caslon typography is not only beau- 
tiful but especially harmonious in tone and time 
with the quaint drawings and illustrations. While, 
as stated, the book inside and outside is very good, 
the cover seems too modern in atmosphere to be in 
thorough keeping with the era named on the title 
and the inside of the book, which has more nearly 
the right atmosphere. 

T. G. Doss, Whitewright, Texas.— Many of the 
specimens you submit are good enough to have been 
done in the best plants in the land. Those that are 
not so good do not reflect on your ability in han- 
dling type, for the trouble is in the types — un- 
pleasing, old faces that are not suitable for work 
on which they are used. The Sun stationery is ex- 
cellent; examples of the second grade are the book- 
lets, ‘‘ Improved Mebane Cotton Seed” and “ Pres- 
bytery of Paris.” The outstanding fault with these 
two is the use of italic capitals for the major dis- 
play on the covers. In contrast with the upright 
effect of a page and the borders the pronounced 
slope of a line of italic capitals is jarring. The 
italic you have used for these offending items, fur- 
thermore, is not an attractive one; it is a face that, 
if suitable for anything, is for newspaper advertising 
rather than job work, to say nothing of book covers 
or titles. The spacing between words in the first 
named booklet is too wide and the spacing between 
the lines looks especially bad. The lines of the lower 
group are also too closely spaced, particularly since 
there is so little matter and so much white space 
throughout the page. The ornaments are badly 
spaced on both cover pages; they are too nearly 
centered in the space between the type 
groups above and below them. Ornaments 
so used should be above the center of the 
space between groups, dividing it on the 
ratio of about two to three. The letterheads, 
simply arranged and, for the most part, set 
in the beautiful Caslon, are your best work. 
While in no sense things of beauty the 
posters are also good. They are striking in 
effect and well displayed, and are undoubt- 
edly successful publicity for the purpose. 

TimeEs-MIRROR PRINTING AND BINDING 
House, Los Angeles.—‘‘ Hawaii Direct from 
Los Angeles,” for the Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company, is handsome, interesting, and 
impressive. Color abounds, and it is han- 
dled with fine skill, especially on the illus- 
trations with screen tints, which give the 
effect of being in full color and emphasize 
the possibilities of Ben Day in color illus- 
tration work. Artwork throughout is of the 
finest, and the printing, so far as we can 
see, could not have been done better; the 
black and white halftones are clean and 
sharp. The cover, mostly in flat colors — red 





Two unusual items produced complete by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. At the left is the title of a folder used 
in promoting the sale of the book, shown at the right. Attention is particularly directed to the panel at top of the folder, the 
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interior of a rink in conventionalized, or decorative, rather than illustrative manner. 


and blue predominating, with a little yellow, and, 
of course, black —is very impressive. The book 
makes us wish we were in Hawaii, which presumably 
is what it was issued to do— not only to us but 
to thousands, many of whom will go as a result of 
the powerful influence this book exerts. 

C. Wo.tser Company, Newark.—The announce- 
ment of the opening of your direct advertising de- 
partment, besides being executed in remarkably fine 
manner has the further advantage of being very 
distinctive. 

LancLtey & Sons, London.— Your magazine, 
Advertising Display, is distinctive and of unusual 
interest. The cover design, executed by what you 
term ‘ Linocut”’? method, the technique of the 
drawing and lettering of which suggests linoleum 
block printing, is striking and characterful. It is 
reproduced. A number of the illustrations are like- 
wise of especial interest, both as to technique 
and subject. 

Apvam DePuitutps, Berkeley.— All four of your 
cards are excellent, but the one in four colors, 
reproduced herewith, is a peach; in fact, it is one 
of the most distinctive typographer’s cards we have 
seen. Needless to state, the other specimens in the 
package submitted are of the best grade, as the 
second card, shown on page 431, demonstrates. 

Tue Henry O. SHEPARD Company, Chicago.— 
In the mailing piece for the Chicago Roller Skate 
Company, titled ‘‘ What Will Pay Every Day in 
the Roller Rink and Ballroom,’’ you have produced 
something that is quite original in treatment and, 
we believe, an unusually effective advertising item 
for your client. As a whole it is creditable to Mr. 
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the rule orange, and 
the type and ornament black. In addition, there is some 
pale, soft blue in the background of the ornament. 


Ritter, your layout and idea man. We are reproduc- 
ing the first page of the folder, particularly to em- 
phasize the decorative illustration by which it is 
featured, and the cover of the book to which the 
folder relates. 

Tue Unique Press, Hamtramck, Michigan.— 
Your business card, on which the main display 
lines are in a rule triangle printed in the second 
color, is unusually effective in layout; the colors, 
brown and pale lavender on light yellow stock, are 
pleasing. The address and telephone number in the 
lower right-hand corner are spaced too closely and 
should have at least a one-point lead 
added. 

ALBERT R. WERNER, Akron.— We 
wish the colors did not run together 
in the border so we could reproduce 
the October 16 program of The Merca- 
tor Club. It is an unusual handling for 
an item of this nature and afforded a 
fine solution of the problem of getting 
up a tour program with little copy 
matter. There is real originality in your 
handling. 

THE ArRTCRAFT Press, Naperville, 
Illinois.—The work you submit is neat 
and attractive. Cards, tickets, noteheads, 
and the like, arranged in fine manner, 
as well as printed on good papers from 
chaste type faces-—Caslon predomi- 
nating — are among the best we have 
seen. When it comes to quality in job 
printing, the people of Naperville aze 
privileged as are only those of one 
town in a hundred. Your work 
merits their continued patronge. 

H. Snyper, Chicago.—The 
cover design for the book, 
“Products of Sampling,’ is 
unusually effective, the deco- 
rative band printed in black at 
the binding edge, extending from 
top to bottom of the page, and 
the lettered title printed in gold 
and embossed on pale green 
stock is a pleasing and at the 
same time effective piece of 
work. Page layouts and typog- 
raphy are also good. We regret, 
however, the fact that the Ken- 
nerley used for the text matter 
was not also employed in italics 
for the titles under the cuts; 
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we especially regret the use of 
the bold italic for the footnote 
at the bottom of the first in- 
side page, as the lines are very 
crowded; in fact, the whole 
page appears crowded. The only 
detail you didn’t ask about is 
the presswork, and which, curi- 
ously perhaps, is the least satis- 
factory feature of the work. 

Tue Micute Company, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia— “I Have 
Worn the Honor of Honors, I 
Graduated from Virginia ”’ is an 
interesting and attractive folder, 
all details of which have been 
accomplished with taste and 
skill. 

WALTER D. STERNBERG, West 
Hartford, Connecticut.—In gen- 
eral the work you submit is sat- 
isfactory, some of the specimens 
being exceptionally good. Lines 
are spaced too closely on the 
title page of the July 19 pro- 
gram of the Christ Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The fact that 
the line ‘ Lutheran Church ”’ is 
letter-spaced is a bad fault, the 
Old English type being unsat- 
isfactory when so spaced. Its 
close-knit construction and the 
black effect make it seem right 
only when the letters are set 
close to each other. The idea of 
letter-spacing this line was to 
make it the same length as the 
line above, ‘ Christ Evangel- 
ical,’ but there is no reason 
why these lines should be of 
even length. In fact, since 
every other line in the design 
is of a different length, to make 
these two the same length seems 
inconsistent. Besides, if the line in question were 
shorter the group would taper down in a pleasing 
form, as you can visualize by looking at the page. 
The card for the contractor Torrant, appropriately 
printed in deep olive green, would be better if the 
two lines of major display in Caslon italic were 
not squared, particularly since there is need of 
greater width in the design at that point. By bring- 
ing the word ‘“ Masonry” into the first of the 
two lines and spelling out “and” instead of using 
the ampersand, the effect at the point in question 
would be greatly improved. 





Magazine cover by Langley & Sons, London, printed from 
what they call “ linocuts,” probably linoleum blocks. The 
original is in deep maroon and orange on warm gray stock. 
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BARNHART BroTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago.— Of 
impressive page size, permitting an excellent show- 
ing of the faces, your specimen book of the new 
Munder types is in the opinion of one who has 
perhaps seen every item of publicity you have 
issued in the last fifteen years the finest thing you 
have done. The new type face, we are sure, is des- 
tined for a very wide use, deservedly, too, for it 
has every mark of a thoroughbred. And it being 
without mannerisms such as one would tire of, we 
are equally confident the Munder type will re- 
tain the esteem of the better printers. The speci- 
men set-ups are all excellent; they demonstrate the 
face as a versatile one, an important consideration 
with most printers. As a tribute to your progres- 
siveness, and in order to serve our readers in 
bringing the Munder types forcibly to their atten- 
tion, we are reproducing one page from the bock. 
In addition to all that has been stated the book is 
beautifully printed, as, for instance, it might have 
“ome from the plant of the honored member of the 
printing craft after whom your new type face has 
been named, Norman T. A. Munder, of Baltimore. 

Eart S. Mattory, Richmond, Virginia.— We 
know of no one putting better typography into a 
general run of small commercial forms. We com- 
mend your skill in getting up stylish forms that 
are attractive to look at and have exceptional 
advertising value as well. We are reproducing the 
especially clever business card for W. Ronald Cocke, 
Jr., and the attractive .title of a folder. 

AXEL Epwarpb SAHLIN, Buffalo—vYour announce- 
ment for the new issue of ‘‘ Sahlin’s Typography ” 
and your “ business ” card are novel and distinctive, 
yet sane in every respect. In most of the work you 
do there’s a suggestion of the work of the old 
craftsmen: it is mellow and charming. Your liking 
for Old English in occasional display, where appro- 
priate, is shared by the writer. The decorative 
value of this face is considerable in itself; a line 
or two of Old English among matter in Old Style 
Roman is like a rose in the lapel of one’s coat. 

Tue Caxton Printers (especially the lino. 
operator), Caldwell, Idaho.—Thank you for remem- 
bering us with a copy of the Genealogy from Adam 
to Christ; it is interesting. We quite agree with 
your statement that while the idea of its coming 
into being was to smooth the road on the straight 
and narrow way no consideration was seemingly 
given the compositor, because this complicated job 
would most likely start him on the wrong road. 
We'll have to hand it to you people for taking a 
very difficult job and coming through with flying 
colors. 

AcME Press oF SEATTLE.—We have noted one 
characteristic about your advertising in addition to 
excellence from a printing standpoint, namely, its 
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lory, Richmond, Virginia. The original is in brown and 


orange on pale yellow-tinted stock. 
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MAINZ. GERMANY 
Johann Gutenberg 


STRASSBURG, GERMANY 
John Mentelin 
1460 


SUBIACO, ITALY 
Conrad Schweinheim 
Amold Pannartz 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND 
Bertold Ruppel 


VENICE, ITALY 
John de Spira 
1469 


PARIS, FRANCE 
Ulrich Gering 
Martin Crantz 

Michel Friburger 

1470 


FLORENCE, ITALY BRUGES. BELGIUM 
Bernardo Cennini Colard Mansion 
M71 14974 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND VALENTIA. SPAIN 
Nicholas Ketelaer Lambert Palmart 
Gerard de Leempt 1475 

1473 





.ALOST, BELGIUM TRENT. AUSTRIA 
Thierry Martens Albertus Kunne 
John of Westphalia 1475 
1473 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
William Caxton 


BUDA, HUNGARY 
Andreas Hess 
1473 1477 





PRINTING 


By means of movable types and a machine 


IN me all buman knowledge dwells; 
The oracle of oracles; 
1450 Past, present, future, I reveal, 1483 
Or in oblivious silence seal. 
What I preserve can perish never— 
What I forego is lost forever 
I speak all languages; by me 
The deaf may hear, the blind may see, 
1465 The dumb converse, the dead of old 
Communion with the living hold. 
All lands are one beneath my rule; 
1468 All nations learners in my school. 
Men of all ages everywhere, 
Become contemporaries there 

JAMES MONTGOMERY, 1776-1854 


Courtesy of John A Howard, Lincoln, England 


Compued trom histories of printing in the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltrmose 
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HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
Jacob Bellaert 


LISBON. PORTUGAL 
Rabbi Samuel Zorba 
Rabbi Eliezer 
1489 


CRACOW POLAND 
Sweybold Veyl 
1491 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
John Winterberger 
1492 


RIEKA, MONTENEGRO 
Father Marcario 
1493 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 
Androw Myllar 
1508 


OXFORD. ENGLAND MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
Theodoric Rood John Cromberger 
1478 1539 


DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Humphrey Powell 
1551 


BARCELONA, SPAIN 
Nicholas Spindeler 


MOSCOW. RUSSIA 
ODENSEE, DENMARK Ivan Basilewitz 
John Snell Peter Timofioffom 
1482 1560 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
John Snell Stephen Daye 
1483 1639 
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Initial text page of beautiful specimen book of the new Munder types and ornaments issued by 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago. A beautiful page with added interest, because its content 
provides interesting data on the development of printing in chart form. 


refreshing distinction from the conventional 
forms of advertising used by most printers. 
We are sure that distinction adds consider- 
ably to its effectiveness. People become 
satiated with too much of the same thing 
and, unfortunately, much printers’ publicity 
is of a cut and dried style, all very much 
— too much — the same. 

W. Crement Company, Buffalo.— 
Clement Comments, announcing the consoli- 
dation of your company and the Matthews- 
Northrup Works, is an attractive book, 
tasteful in typography, pleasing in format 
and layout, and remarkably well 
printed —a credit, in fact, even to 
a house with your reputation for 
quality printing. 

THe Qwvatity Press, Charles- 
town, West Virginia.—The Parsons 
type does not combine well with 
other styles; it is effective only 
when used alone, and then in forms 
of a simple and open nature, with 
little copy. Parsons does not stand 
letter-spacing, so you know right 
away there’s something wrong with 
your letterhead on which that face 
is used for the main display. 
Another fault with this design is 
that the parts are too scattered, and 
the fact that it covers so much 
space is inconsistent, considering 


the small amount of matter. The effect of the line 
“fine printing,’? with the address in two lines of 
small type alongside, is to throw the main group 
out of balance. The large monogram device in the 
upper left-hand corner throws the design as a whole 
out of gear. With such a large unit as the mono- 
gram on the left, the display group should be 
thrown to the right of the center to counterbalance 
the monogram. Out-of-center balance is permissible 
—often quite effective and a refreshing change 
from the centered designs followed in about 999 
cases out of 1,000 —but it is difficult to make 
right, and unless right is very bad. The safest plan, 


rel Zoo Sablin 
Director of Tppography and Design 
with Burton Bigefow 
Buffato, W.B. 


Personal card of Axel Edw. Sahlin, Buffalo. The original, 


on hand-made paper, is quite charming. 








THE HISTORY OF 
The Translation of The 
| Blessed Martyrs of Christ 
Marcellinus and Peter +». 


THE ENGLISH VERSION 
BY BARRETT WENDELL 
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CAMBRIDGE 
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Title page of book planned by Bruce Rogers and published by the Harvard 
University Press. The same design in one color was used for the jacket. 


therefore, is to follow the centered style. With so 
much space between the first and third lines of the 
main group (the second being the small word “‘ in- 
corporated’’) the effect of their being the same 
length is bad; unless lines of a group that are to 
be squared are relatively close the advantage of 
the squared effect is lost, hence the lower of the 
units under discussion should be shorter. In fact, 
about the only thing that will make this heading 
right is to reset it. The other heading is much bet- 
ter, although you can see that with the monogram 
on the left the type group should be moved to the 
right; hold it up before you and see if you 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS : MCMXXVI 


they appear. The effective title page is reproduced, 
the same form in one color being also utilized for the 
jacket. Doubtless some of our readers will ask why 
the emphasis on the words ‘‘ The History of ”’; in fact, 
we find ourselves asking the same question. In so 
far as importance is concerned — and from a dis- 
play standpoint — no good reason for such empha- 
sis seems apparent. However, the effect in the ensem- 
ble is good and a book title is not advertising. 
Furthermore, as Mr. Rogers is regarded as America’s 
best known book typographer it is perhaps his 
privilege to do as he sees fit. As an especial admirer 
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GILBERT STUART 


AN ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 


LIST OF HIS WORKS 


COMPILED BY LAWRENCE PARK 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE 


BY JOHN HILL MORGAN 
AND AN APPRECIATION 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 





NEW YORK 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


1926 ) 


Aside from its beauty this title is notable because it is from one of a set of four 
books published by William Edwin Rudge, New York city, selling for $100. 


of Mr. Rogers’ work, even though one who doesn’t 
endorse everything he does, the writer appreciates 
the copy the publishers sent him and again recom- 
mends it as a worth-while addition to any collec- 
tor’s library. 

THE TITLE PAGE, “ Gilbert Stuart,” appearing on 
this page is reproduced from a folder of specimen 
pages from a set of four volumes on the work of 
the great portrait artist executed by the well known 
house of William Edwin Rudge, New York city. 
Included in the specimen set is a frontispiece, a cop- 
perplate photogravure portrait of George Washing- 

ton. The volumes, so far as these specimen 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































don’t sense an effect of its being too heavy H pages may suggest, are a notable contribu- 
on the left side. Because the lines of the 6 (} tion to the art of fine bookmaking and con- 
main group are close-spaced in this form : tL ft xe stitute another star in the crown of one of 
eee P re | : Re 
edt eaw de gee a tae ee re —. 
keep the effect from being what it was in- ee : “oa MERGENTHALER SETZMASCHINEN-FABRIK, 
tended to be, i. e., squared. Again, the oe i Het HA rae Berlin.— ‘‘ Linotype und Ludlow” is an 
close-knitted nature of the rer makes the ce cae int se especially impressive book and is ind 
two lines alongside the words ‘‘ fine print- f Te ii ro! effective in layout, although it could have 
ing’ seem more satisfactory than they are a ELE ri been made handsomer by using a more 
in the other arrangement. However, the 4 aes Hi pleasing type face than the Cheltenham 
words “ fine printing ” should be begun with q : *anuen | Hoe a : H Bold, especially the —— in the — 
capitals, as the Old English type is not Hs a J Batt ete «= «tising pages. We are reproducing a stun 
suitable for such a “ free’? treatment and ae me ha an cit eee feature of the book, an illustration = 
the words look odd when begun with small . . . ia saan He deer executed with border units, presumably 
letters. Spacing is too wide between words . x . e : Lge x 4 cast on the linotype. By far the best item 
of the fine line of this group. The cards are Few He SEGe GRRBGRRERRee +H re) in the collection of your advertising is the 
better; in fact, very satisfactory. Ce oR LH Soe C waa re; small hard-bound book, “ Luthers Bezic- 
A RECENT book published by the Har- Coss : aa ane reert rh 7 hungen zum Buchdruck,” in German text, 
vard University Press. ‘‘ The History of oe tt os be bor HT re the cover of which, in addition to the title, 
wl . ae + = ‘ ° . . 
the Translation of the Blessed Martyrs of rar ss 2 ns : bears the words ‘ Linotype-druck,” signi- 
Christ, Marcellinus and Peter,” is worthy [4 - H TO fying the composition was machine set. The 
of the interest of lovers of fine printing and = re HI a aaa aa binding in red with gold stamping and cream 
bookmaking on two counts. It is, first, a reg a eet mane nn the 6 : especially — 
beautiful volume and, second, it was de- (3 RROMRaR u u work is highly meritorious, presswork on 
signed by Bruce Rogers. The type, the title Ae a H gn i all items being excellent. 
page, and the chapter titles are very attrac- 4 : + 7 ni ArtHuR NE tson, Oslo, Norway.—The 
tive; the two items last mentioned are dis- a Gode Tryksaker,” your type specimen 
tinctively treated. It is regrettable, of ms =o book, which, in addition to showing the 
4 type faces you have, contains a number of 


course, that a number of the final lines of 
paragraphs are so very short, some of them 
being just single words, because they detract 
from the appearance of the pages on which 
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Setzmaschinen-Fabrik, Berlin, Germany. 


Linotyped illustration from the advertisement of Rudolph Hertzog 
Linotype und Ludlow,” published by Mergenthaler 


pages of straight text and display forms, is 
a fine piece of work. The hard-bound cover, 
on the front of which the design is stamped 


by 


"Let Cocke Do Your Crowing” 


W.- RONALD - COCKE - JR 





Representing Beverley & Company 
* Dire& Advertising - Printing - 
906 East Marshall Street - Richmond 


Telephone » “ Madison 5675 


Novel and effective business card of an advertising 
man. By Earl S. Mallory, Richmond, Virginia. 


in gold and red, is striking and original as featured 
by the large lower-case ‘‘n.’’ The text pages in Caslon 
Old Style are beautifully spaced and with remark- 
ably good margins are especially pleasing. The dis- 
play specimens are dignified and attractive, because 
well designed, and they are also effective as display. 
Your work matches the best typographical display 
of the kind being done anywhere. 

RicHarp J. SPILLANE, Chicago.— Your work is 
excellent in every detail; you are especially good 
in original unconventional layouts, like the station- 
ery for the Chicago Compositors Club, which is 
especially characterful and impressive. We are 
reproducing the letterhead. Copy for THE INLAND 
PRINTER is prepared at least a month in advance 
of date of issue. If you should send something just 
after our copy for a certain issue is prepared you 
will appreciate that the earliest you can expect to 
see it reviewed will be in the following issue (two 
months later). On occasions work may get atten- 
tion quicker if, say, insufficient copy is at first pre- 
pared or if there are few examples that are suitable 
for reproduction. Several things govern the selec- 


: ; : PATRICK j. STOWE, President WILLIAM 7 GoutpinG, Vice-President 
Officers of the Clu A parnice J. Dovie,Treasurer RALPH E. KIRBY, Secretary 
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the text pages were set in the bold machine face, 
not because it is machined —all the line-casting 
machines and the monotype have excellent type 
faces— but because this particular antique face 
is unattractive. Without a good machine face for 
the heads, we suggest that they should have been 
hand set. On the cover of the ‘‘ English ”’ book the 
lines are too closely spaced, considering the whole 
design is in capitals and there are numerous lines. 
Capitals must be spaced wider between lines than 
lower-case and are helped by letter-spacing, which 
is detrimental to lower-case. 

Wap. ZACHRISSON’S BOKTRYCKERI, Gothenberg, 
Sweden.— Specimens submitted by you are equal 
to the best of their kind done anywhere, and we 
receive work from every country in the world 
where printing of any consequence is done. The 
booklet, ‘‘ The Swedish Ball-Bearing Steel,” is a 
beautiful piece of work. The page treatment, on 
which the halftone—and there is one on every 
page — is combined with a decorative border hav- 
ing panels in which the running head and the title 
appear in green, is impressive and attractive. The 
presswork is a revelation; while the cuts are small 
and cover a wide field — in some cases a landscape 
with much detail—everything is nevertheless 
sharp and clear. It is plain you had good cuts, but 
equally plain that only about two or three printers 
in a hundred would have done as well as you did 
with them. “ Bockens Skogarn ” is another excellent 
booklet, the illustrations — halftones illustrating the 
different qualities of the cord or yarn featured with 
the human hand — are unusually effective. One of 
them, showing a single small strand supporting two 
large weights — presumably of iron — ought to con- 
vince the most skeptical of the unusual strength 
of the product. 

Tue Rex Press, Brooklyn.— Your business card 
is very satisfactory, although we would like it better 
if the colons and hyphens were not used in the lines 
at top and bottom, which are enclosed with red 
rules. Such makeshifts do not adequately fill space, 
for which purpose you undoubtedly used them. In 
other words, the space had better be left open, 
although, of course, the wide space between the 
item on the left and that on the right of each of 
these lines would even then look bad. The items 
might be moved closer to center to obviate the 
wide gap, for, with the rules running across the 
card, the lines would not need to come so close 
to the margin as they would without the rules, 
which preserves the contour of the form. 

Harvey SpANnyErRS, Ortonville, Minnesota.— For 
a fifteen-year-old boy you are some compositor. 
Many men who have set type for that number of 
years could not have done more presentable work. 
The excellence of your work, however, does not 
show to best advantage because the printing is poor 
and the cut — evidently a stereotype — is not made 
from a good drawing and doesn’t match the type. 


Board of Diracters FRANK O'DONNELL 
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Advertising, Book and Job Typographer 


Another unusual card arrangement by 
Adam DePhillips, Berkeley. 


but some of them are handicapped by the use of 
unpleasing and inappropriate type faces. Others are 
set in good fonts — among them Cloister Old Style, 
Bookman, and Cooper Black — and these are espe- 
cially effective in contrast. The yellow ink on the 
one titled ‘‘ Our Printing and Service Has Proven 
Satisfactory for the Past Twelve Years” is too 
weak, especially for the type, and while it can 
hardly be said to be too weak for the rules, even 
these would be better if printed in a stronger, richer 
yellow. The process yellow doesn’t have sufficient 
body or depth for printing type and rule forms. 
Cuartes R. McDonatp, West Bend, Wisconsin. 
—The insert for the premium list made of pica unit 
squares printed in black, with open spaces forming 
the words ‘‘ West Bend News” and open panels for 
minor copy printed from type in black, is interest- 
ing. It is especially effective on the red stock. The 
time of two and one-half hours seems very good. 
Hype BrotHers, Marietta, Ohio.—The issue of the 
Business Builder (without date) which contains infor- 
mation concerning engravings, the amount of words 
in different sizes of type to the square inch — which 
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tion of items for reproduction; excellence is one 
of them; colors that photograph is another. 
Leste E. DENNISON, Boston.—The work of the 
local apprentice committee of the typographical 
union is as extensive and excellent as any that has 
come to our attention. The announcement of the 
lectures is excellent and, while not works of art in 
booklet making, the monographs on “‘ Stone Work ” 
and “ English ” are satisfactory. They are full of 
practical information. The spacing between words 
on the cover of the first named booklet is entirely 
too wide, and we also regret that the subheads in 


Striking letterhead by Richard J. Spillane, Chicago. 


The two rules under the word ‘“ menu” on the 
title page should not be used. What did you think 
they added to the job, or for what reason did you 
consider a ‘‘ dash” should be used? With the rules 
removed and the lines of this title spaced farther 
apart, the cut raised a little in the interest of bal- 
ance and the lower group made into three lines — 
with ‘ Co.” spelled out and in the third line — the 
page would be greatly improved. The inside pages 
are handled much better than the average soda menu. 

McAu.Ley Printrinc Company, St. Louis.— In 
arrangement and display the blotters are effective, 


method, however, is hardly reliable enough for this 
day and age -— and other features of interest about 
printing is excellent. The halftone cover design, a 
bird’s-eye view of a section of your city, with a 
panel cut out on the front side for the title, con- 
stitutes a fine treatment. The printing of this half- 
tone is excellent, and the deep green ink is pleasing 
and appropriate. Type harmony is not the best on 
the text pages; the heads in Cooper Black and the 
modern light-face roman body do not make a satis- 
factory combination. A third style on the page is 
the drawn running-head of fancy letters; this would 





432 
do very well with the roman body, but 
it contrasts disagreeably with the Cooper 
heads. Presswork is good throughout. 
Tue PrepMonT Printery, Charlotte 
North Carolina.—The cover of the 
booklet, ‘‘Sam Booker’s Advertising 
Experiences,’ is interesting and the 
colors very pleasing. The text pages in 
Bookman are readable, but if you could 
not have used larger and bolder type 
for the running heads, you should have 
printed the rules and not the type of 
these heads in red. There is not only 
a great difference in tone between the 
larger Bookman of the text printed in 
black and these running heads in red, 
but in consequence of their small size 
and the weakness of the color the latter 
are difficult to read. The top margin is 
away too wide; the smallest margin 
should be at the back, the next the 
top, the next the front and the largest 
the bottom one. In general, an inside 
margin should be little more than half 
the width of the front margin, for there 
are two margins inside; indeed, many 
recommend that the two inside spaces 
should just equal one outside margin. 
W. T. Perry Printinc Company, 
Cincinnati— Except for the handling 
of the initials, and to a lesser extent 
spacing between words, which is gener- 
ally too wide, the blotters are satisfac- 
tory. The italic initial starting the text, 
“We protract the career,” is awkward 
and unpleasing; the spacing around this 
initial is too wide, as it is also on the 
form titled ‘If one job.” The initial 
opening ‘‘ Skepticism is unbelief,’’ set in 
the margin at the left of the type 
group — and not as part of the group 
at all— is especially displeasing. Plain 
letter initials, roman or italic, set in 
with the type in regulation manner, and 
with very little space around them, are 
as good as may be desired. It is usually 
a mistake to attempt stunts with ini- Uae 
tials. Again, the proper amount of 
space at the right and below a square 
letter or block initial is an en quad of 
the type size used for the text. Colors 
are pleasing. 


WinFIELp’s, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado.—Your blotters in Italian Old 
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SULPICIUS 
Woodcut from title-page of De more puerorum 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1518 


THE LINOTYPE AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY RECORD 
JULY 1926 


Envelope “corner” of The Linotype and Printing Machinery Record, 
London, with wood cut used by Wynkyn de Worde in 1518. 
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the lines and with fancy ornaments to 

fill out short lines in order that all 

lines of the body might be of even 
length. It would have been much better 
to have set these items in individual 
lines and centered them over each other, 
with nothing but white space between. 
In that way you would have good em- 
phasis — where it belongs. 

TRENT PRINTING ComPANY, Knox- 
ville— As the two pages, “ Friends of 
Labor,” stand, yours is more pleasing, 
also more readable in consequence of 
greater use of lower-case. If, when the 
job was changed, everything above the 
eagle illustration were left as you had 
it and the line ‘‘We Are Members ” 
were set in capitals of the Goudy Bold, 
the line would have had sufficient 
prominence without the disagreeable 
contrast that results from the introduc- 
tion of the line of Cheltenham Bold. 
The line quoted is really too weak, as 
you set it and as the customer con 
tended, but it would have been strong 
enough in the Goudy capitals. A com 
bination of the ideas of both would 
have been better. 

LACKAWANNA Press, Newark.—There 
are a number of striking differences in 
the specimens which you submit; two 
are very good and two are poor. Th 
blotter, in which the missal initials 
used to begin the words of your firm 
name are printed in brown over square 
solid panels in green, is too cluttered 
the white space is poorly distributed 
and the several type faces used —a 
different one in each of the five lines — 
do not harmonize at all. If the tele- 
phone line in Gothic were in the Goudy 
Bold, and if the name line were ar- 
ranged in a roman face without the 
too large initials (the line should be 
shorter), a great improvement would 
result. The other blotter, in which the 
name line is in italic capitals and the 
words “printing” in a shaded gray- 
tone letter, is better, but there are also 

VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAV AVA: too many styles of type here and the 
effect, in addition, is crowded. The 
bands of border across top and bottom 


could have been printed closer to the 
edge of the stock, permitting more space 
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Style are good, although we do not believe the rules tiser, aside from the head—/in deference to its between lines; they might be printed at the very 
in black at the upper left-hand and lower right- position — should have the greatest prominence, edge of the stock, “‘ bled” effect, and in addition 
hand corners add anything to compensate for the but you have cluttered these up with rules between to the gain in space would have given the form 


spotty design resulting. They also detract from more distinction. The blotter on which several 
ads. are reproduced in miniature against a red 
panel background is very good; in fact, really 
pleasing in appearance, although, of course, 
the text would be more legible if roman instead 
of italic were used. The folder, ‘‘ Of Interest to 
Buyers of Printing,” is the best item of the 
four, although the swash final ‘“t” in the first 
line of the title on the front makes the spacing 
between words too wide to look right. The leaf 
ornament, moreover, is placed too low by at 
least two picas. The treatment of the other 
pages is excellent and the colors are pleasing. 

CANTWELL PrintTING CoMPANy, Madison, 
Wisconsin.—The work you submit is as good 
as can be in all respects; no one, we are con- 
fident, would have done better work on any one 
of the specimens. Presswork is especially good. 

PatMeR & OLiveR, New York city.— So far 
as we recall, your ‘‘ Catalogue of Printing” is 
the first we have seen and it makes a very 
clever, and quite ‘different,’ item of advertis- 
ing. For the enlightenment of other readers, let 
us state that throughout the booklet different 
forms of publicity, as, for example, ‘‘ The Four 
Page Folder,” “The Booklet,’ ‘‘ The Counter 
or Window Card,” etc., are named and illus- 
trated, with appropriate text. Of course, the 
whole thing is a ‘‘ dodge,’’ so far as real cata- 
logue qualities are concerned, for what is shown 
would be worthless to any but the customer in 
question — printing being a made-to-order prod- 
uct — but in a sense listing and explaining the 
different forms in which direct advertising may 
be issued justifies the use of the term “ cata- 
logue.” We’re sure the item provoked a great 
deal of interest and it gave you an opportunity 
to show some of your work, which appears to 
excellent advantage since the engravings are 
excellent and you have printed them perfectly. 


the text and the regular border in red. 

Mover Printinc Company, Glenside, Penn- 
sylvania.— “ Hinduism in Business” is a sat- 
isfactory folder; the border and type used on 
the title page are especially harmonious and 
create a really distinctive appearance. 

T. W. Lee, Minneapolis.—The blotters you 
submit are very good indeed; only by the use 
of more attractive types could they be made 
noticeably better, as arrangement and display 
are excellent. The types you have, however, 
can not be said to be especially bad; they are 
simply middle grade. 

Harry Scuepin, St. Paul.— Your business 
card, folder style, for Bartelson Brothers is ex- 
cellent, as is also the envelope, “‘ The Power 
of Printing.’”’ The front of the ‘“‘ Butterflies ” 
folder is especially pleasing and the layout and 
typography of the inside spread, advertising a 
post binder, are good. The use of so much 
green, red, and yellow, however, makes the 
effect somewhat too warm to be wholly satis- 
factory. The Goudy faces are good types, and 
you have the good judgment to arrange them 
in simple fashion. Arnie Hansen has supple- 
mented your own good work with excellent 
pressmanship. 

G. C. RoxspurcH, Corsicana, Texas.— Ex- 
cept for one specimen, your work is excellent 
— more than good enough for the purpose. The 
exception is the blotter for the Stokes Printing 
Company, headed “ Phone 527,” and set in 
Parsons and Garamond, which, incidentally, are 
not harmonious types, having no common char- 
acteristics. The word “for” connecting the 
head, set in an ornamental panel, and the text 
matter is away too prominent. In fact, it is 
just a connecting word deserving no emphasis 
whatsoever. The items offered by the adver- 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Uncle Sam Uses the Camera 


The writer was recently privileged to visit both the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and was delighted to see that photomechanical methods 
have been introduced into both branches of government print- 
ing. The Honorable George H. Carter gave two 
hours of his precious time to THE INLAND PRINTER 
representative and proved by his explanation of 
the functions of every machine and its operation 
that he is intimately acquainted with the work 
in each department, even photoengraving. For 
this work Mr. Carter has installed an up-to-date 
plant for both halftone and line engraving. One 
has but to examine the photoengraving of draw- 
ings in the Patent Office Gazette to see what 
excellent engraving is being done in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Mr. Carter is also keenly 
interested in the installation of offset presses. At 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Alvin W. 
Hall, the director, and John J. Deviny, his assistant, showed 
equal courtesy. They are keenly interested in rotagravure and 
watch THE INLAND PRINTER for the latest developments in 
this form of intaglio printing. The machines for printing 
postage stamps, developed in their office, are marvels of effi- 
ciency. Paper passing into the machine is wet, printed on, 
dried, gummed on the back, dried again, and perforated and 
cut into sheets before leaving the machine. In their use of 
offset presses they employ only what is termed “ dry lithog- 
raphy,” or the etching of metal plates so deep that water is 
not used to repel the ink from the blank spaces in the engrav- 
ing. The use of a chromium deposit on steel plates to increase 
their wearing qualities is the latest achievement in this bureau. 
It is the prediction of this department that the use of rota- 
gravure in the production of special issues of postage stamps 
and for other certificate purposes is inevitable and will mark 
the next step in efficiency. 


An Improved Collotype Printing Plate 

W. J. Dobinson, of Boston, in United States Patent No. 
1,574,378 has overcome the fault in collotype by which the 
unexposed gelatin, through absorbing moisture, was higher 
than the light-hardened parts of the printing film, thus making 
it difficult to ink the plate. Mr. Dobinson coats the plate with 
a substratum of bichromated gelatin as usual and exposes 
under the negative. Then he recoats the plate with bichromated 
fish glue, and after this film is dry exposes the plate a second 
time under the same negative in perfect register with the first 
print. When he develops the plate the unhardened fish glue 
is washed away, leaving the light-hardened image slightly in 
relief and capable of taking ink without much pressure from 
the roller. The unhardened gelatin in the first coating absorbs 
the moisture and acts as the ink resisting medium as usual. 
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A Master Printer on Halftone Illustration 

That master of bookmaking, William Dana Orcutt, dis- 
cusses halftone illustrating in his new volume, “In Quest of 
the Perfect Book.” This is what he has to say: “‘ The very per- 
fection to which the art of halftone reproduction has been 
carried is a danger point in considering the perma- 
nence of its popularity. This does not apply to its 
use in newspapers, but reproducing with such 
slavish fidelity photographs of objects perpetuated 
in books of permanent value. It seems paradoxical 
to say that the nearer perfection an art attains 
the less interesting it becomes, because the very 
variation incidental to hand work in any art is 
what relieves the monotony of that perfection 
attained through mechanical means. A few lead- 
ing engravers have demonstrated how the halftone 
may be improved by hand work. This combination 
has opened new possibilities that guarantee its 
popularity.” 

How true are these statements of Mr. Orcutt in regard to 
halftone reproduction becoming too perfect to remain popular. 
Fortunately, however, this is the judgment of a connoisseur; 
the great mass of the public will never agree with him. This is 
evidenced by the popularity of the magazines and papers that 
reproduce photographs and drawings with the utmost fidelity, 
while the dilettante artists who are trying to force “new 
art ” wood cuts and linoleum caricatures on the public can not 
find a sale for their output. This beautiful volume of Mr. 
Orcutt’s contains eighty-eight halftone illustrations reproduc- 
ing pages from beautiful books. Mr. Orcutt is unaware of the 
amount of hand work required on these halftones to make 
them facsimile reproductions. It is this “slavish fidelity” to 
the original copy that makes Mr. Orcutt’s book so valuable. 


Photoengraving From Projected Images 

This department prides itself on the fact that it was first 
to call attention to the importance of the original discovery 
of Murray C. Beebe in photoengraving. He has succeeded in 
accomplishing what Nicephore Niepce, the first photoengraver, 
tried to do a century ago, the projection of an image on a sen- 
sitized metal plate so that it might be etched intaglio. Thou- 
sands of silver and gold watch cases are being photoengraved 
at Dayton, Kentucky, by Mr. Beebe’s invention. Just now Mr. 
Beebe is applying his invention to projecting images on brass 
and base metals for decorative purposes. For the Christmas 
holiday trade he has turned out 100,000 brass candy boxes 
with a beautiful line drawing etched into the cover. The cover 
of these candy boxes was dipped in the sensitizing solution, 
and while wet the image was projected upon it with a “ magic 
lantern.” The exposure to light was but a matter of from two 
to fifteen seconds, after which the image was ready for devel- 
opment and etching. The completed box is an object of art. 
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“The A-B-C of Photoengraving”’ 

“The A-B-C of Photoengraving,” mentioned here in the 
September issue, brought so many requests for free copies that 
it is necessary to announce that this valuable little booklet can 
now be had from the new chairman of the American Photo- 
engravers’ Association publicity committee, V. C. Houser, 414 
North Twelfth boulevard, St. Louis. 


Photomechanical and Hand Prints Compared 

Burton Emmett continues his services to the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts by contributing an exhibition of 
prints from his own collection showing prints made by modern 
photomechanical methods, mounted and framed, beside the 
choicest copper plate line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, 
woodcuts, lithographs, etc. Halftones, both regular and high- 
light, line engravings, halftones from both relief plates and 
offset, rotagravure, Aquatone, Ben Day, etc., are shown. The 
photomechanical methods include a carbon print of a Raphael 
Madonna, which deserves the place of honor. There is also a 
photogravure of Rembrandt’s “Christ Healing the Sick” 
shown with the original Rembrandt etching of the same sub- 
ject; the general public would scarcely distinguish the original 
from its reproduction. The comparisons are not all in favor 
of the costly hand-made prints, except to collectors who prize 
pictures on account of their rarety. 


Ratio Tables for Scale Focusing 


Fortunately for photoengravers, Arthur Fruwirth, Brook- 
lyn, has a love for figures that amounts to genius. He enjoys 
them as a duck does water. For over a quarter century he has 
given all the time he can spare away from a copying camera 
to devising a system for dispensing with the eye-strain of 
focusing. Twenty years ago he published his system of auto- 
matic focusing and it was adopted by wise photoengravers at 
a saving of much time and money to themselves. In his second 
and enlarged edition of his scale focusing he gives ratio tables 
for the reduction and enlargement of copy from one-half inch 
to thirty inches in size, the ratios being given in percentages. 
Ratios of enlargements can be determined also. These tables 
are most valuable in finding the pieces of copy that will go in 
the same focus. In some twenty-three pages of the book he 
explains his theory of the formation of the halftone dot, which 
it is to be hoped he will publish in a separate booklet so that 
students and workers at halftone negative making may take 
advantage of the information he gives them. This book may be 
had from the author, 54 Hart street, Brooklyn, or from The 
Inland Printer Company. Price $5. 


Albumin Photographic Prints Wanted 

That keen observer of photomechanical methods, Gustav 
R. Mayer, of Buffalo, writes: “ In your Historical Series No. 6 
of ‘ Photoengraving Pioneers’ in the Photoengravers Bulletin 
for August, page 323, you print a halftone of William Kurtz 
which appears to be superior to the regular run of halftones. 
Can you tell me how that halftone was made? ” 

Answer.—The superior excellence of that halftone was due 
to the photograph from which it was made. It was an old- 
fashioned albumin print, gold toned. This leads to the state- 
ment that one of the chief drawbacks to bettering halftone 
reproduction today is the increasing inadequacy of the bromid 
prints furnished as copy for photoengraving. The trouble 
might be explained by saying that the albumin photographic 
print has the complete image on the surface of the albumin, 
while the bromid print has delicate gradations of shades buried 
in the depths of the gelatin film so that the eye of the lens 
does not reach them. The commercial photographer who will 
reintroduce the old-fashioned albumin prints should receive all 
the patronage of photoengravers requiring copies for half- 
tone reproduction. 
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Photographs Prepared for Water Color 

John T. Wrigley, Atlanta, writes: “I shall be very glad 
if you can tell me through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER how I can ‘ dope up’ Chinese white to keep it from 
flaking off drawings and not destroy the photographic value 
of the white.” 

Answer.— It would be better to prepare the photograph to 
receive and hold the white than to injure the white by adding 
anything to it. Glossy photographic prints are sometimes fixed 
in baths containing so much alum that the gelatin on drying 
becomes as hard as glass and rejects white as if the surface 
were greased. Try fuller’s earth rubbed over the surface of the 
photograph with a tuft of cotton. This destroys the apparent 
greasiness and gives a slight “tooth” for the artist’s work. 
Brushing over the surface gelatin in a weak solution will also 
hold the white, though this treatment is not always satisfac- 
tory in case of corrections after using the air brush. 


New Formula for Collodion Iodizer 


Smith, Turner and Hallam, of England, recommend the 
following formula as an iodizer for photoengravers’ collodion: 


Ammonium iodid ............. 342 grains (36 grams) 
Cagmnnn-d0Gid ...........s <<< 480 grains (46 grams) 
Cadmium bromid ............ 384 grains (40 grams) 
Calcium Chlorid ...6. 20.0086. 174 grains (18 grams) 
UCU NC RSID IS en eae eae Pare Deer 20 ounces (1,000 c.c.) 


When making up this solution, each ingredient should be 
dissolved in the alcohol before adding the next one. For use, 
one ounce of this iodizer is added to eight ounces of a two 
per cent plain collodion. To prevent an excess of alcohol in 
the iodized collodion, reduce the amount of alcohol used with 
the ether in making the plain collodion just the amount used in 
making the iodizer that is to go with it. After adding the 
iodizer to the plain collodion the whole is set aside to ripen, 
which requires a few days. The collodion should be well filtered. 


Notes on Offset Printing 
By S.H. Horcan 


Rotagravure and Offset Combined 

J. T. Gibson, Cincinnati, writes: “I heard your lecture at 
our university. You concluded by showing those beautiful 
rotagravure results as ‘The last word in color printing.’ I 
should like to ask if the ink from the rotagravure rolls could 
not be printed on a rubber blanket and then offset on paper? 
In that way ‘any old’ paper could be used, the printing speed 
increased and the damping rollers now used on the offset press 
would be unnecessary.” 

Answer.— Rotagravure could not be printed upon a rubber 
blanket successfully for the reason that rotagravure ink when 
used on the copper cylinders is about the consistency of good 
bean soup, and when printed lays on the surface of the paper 
in relief and should be dried while retaining that relief. If 
rotagravure ink was printed on a rubber blanket it would 
squash into a blotted mess. A recent United States patent is 
for a press to do the very thing you propose, and it is doomed 
to failure for the reason just given. The chief value that rota- 
gravure printing has is that it deposits ink on paper, or other 
material, in great quantity, as intaglio printing usually does. 
Any after process that would flatten the ink would destroy this 
advantage. Rotagravure will print on “any old” paper. Wit- 
ness the magazine and book supplements to the Sunday New 
York Times. The printing speed is already greater than offset, 
so your suggestion fails in every particular. Some years since 
a New York offset printer patented a press for printing three 
colors by offset followed by a key plate in rotagravure. This 
would seem to be the way to combine rotagravure and offset. 
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By EvceEneE St. JoHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing on Genuine Parchment 

A printer writes from Bangalore, India: “ We have this 
day sent for your information under separate registered post 
copy of an address printed on parchment in two colors. You 
will notice that the printing has not come out well. We are 
unable to state the defect. As we have to do this 
kind of work very frequently on parchment, we 
are anxious to produce the best result. Please, 
therefore, interest yourself in the matter and let 
us know the process to execute such work to our 
entire satisfaction. Please also suggest if there 
are any special inks for the purpose.” 

Answer.— Make ready with hard packing so 
that the form prints well on a high-grade English 
“loans” paper, which corresponds to a_ high- 
grade “ ledger” made in United States. Get inks 
for loans from your English inkmaker. Interleave 
with waste sheets (slipsheets) and allow the ink 
to dry over night before handling. Some parch- 
ment is a trifle rough on the surface and requires 
one sheet of S. and S. C. book (about .003 inch 
thick) more impression than the rag loans or ledger. Not know- 
ing what type or style of press you are using we can only 
suggest that the form if heavy should be double rolled if your 
press has inferior distribution. 


Low Temperature and Old, Cheap Ink 

“Please find enclosed two copies of a poster 18 by 24 
inches, printed in two colors on a six-column quarto press, 
which I am submitting for information in regard to ink used. 
The red was all right, but the blue, with the cuts, would persist 
in filling up with sediment. I had to stop the press ever so often 
during the run and wash off the cuts. I have had the ink some 
time (poster blue) and it seemed quite smooth but rather stiff, 
so I used some reducer to thin. I would like to know whether 
it was the fault of the ink or too much reducer. I did not use 
any with the red. I have also had trouble with the news ink 
in running off the paper. The ink is so stiff and tacky that the 
friction of the rollers on the table is such that it holds the bed 
of the press back just the fraction of a second as it leaves the 
buffer and produces a loud knock. This always happens when 
the press is cold and I have to use reducer on the rollers to 
take the stiffness out of the ink.” 

Answer.—tThe trouble with the poster blue is quite com- 
mon. This cheap ink readily livers with age, and if it can not 
be cut with mineral oil (kerosene) so that it will distribute, it 
is necessary to regrind it in an ink mill. The trouble with the 
news ink is due to low temperature. If it is practicable to heat 
the pressroom to 70 degrees in winter this trouble will dis- 
appear. At a temperature of from 50 to 60 degrees a small 
quantity of kerosene mixed with the news ink will overcome 
its stiffness. 


Eugene St. John 


Fast Drying Halftone Ink for Cylinder Job Press 


“We want to find out about a fast drying ink suitable for 
halftones which we can use on our cylinder job press. We have 
been experimenting with various inks and due to the high speed 
of the press are encountering some difficulty with offset. 
Enclosed is a sample of the stock on a particular 
job which we run each month. It is an eighty- 
pound enamel book paper. We want an ink that 
is especially prepared in advance which has un- 
usual fast drying qualities so that it will not be 
necessary to take the time to mix up drier with 
the ink before putting it on the press. If you have 
any suggestions we would appreciate them.” 

Answer——The fast cylinder job presses all 
require a cylinder press halftone black. You are 
aware, of course, that the large and slower cylin- 
der presses with superior ink distribution are 
equipped with gas, electric or steam sheet heaters 
to hasten the setting of the ink to avoid offset. 
The fully equipped modern cylinder press also 
has an extension delivery which permits the 
printed sheet to float down on a cushion of air before it rests 
on the pile. The sheet heater also dissipates static electricity, 
a principal cause of offset. You will find it economical to 
equip your fast cylinder job press with a sheet heater. The 
pressman can rig up a box, slotted for air, made out of chip- 
board or strawboard. The box should be just a trifle larger 
than the printed sheet so that it may float down onto the pile 
and not scratch the sheet on top of the pile. With the foregoing 
accessories, a thorough makeready and a fast drying toned 
cylinder press halftone black ink you may avoid offset at 75 
degrees temperature. 


Plates, Stock and Presses Used in Printing Car Cards 

“T would like to secure information about printing car 
cards. Several orders have come to me, but the prices are 
exceedingly low. The copy indicates that zinc plates should be 
used, but I find that other printers have been using wood cuts. 
If wood cuts are used, should they be treated to insure smooth 
covering of ink, and what is the treatment used? I have used 
five-ply blanks, purchased from stock from regular dealers. 
The customer advises that I am paying too much for this stock 
and I wonder if printers who do the work regularly have spe- 
cial sheets made at the mill. If so, just what are the specifica- 
tions, and can the stock be obtained in smaller quantities in the 
open market? These cards have been run on ordinary presses 
and the cards have been dropped and trayed. Do regular print- 
ers of car cards have special press equipment, or is there some 
trick to printing these that keeps the price down? ” 

Answer— No treatment of wood cuts is required. Many 
printers, with a saw-trimmer and tracing by means of carbon 
paper in lieu of drawing, make a large portion of the cuts they 
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use out of wood. Linoleum may also be used where fine lines 
and dots are not needed. In order to get the cardboard under 
the price you are paying, some printers use “seconds” and 
others combine with other printers and buy by the carload. 
Again there is often a paper dealer underselling the market. 
Car cards are produced most economically on Colt’s Armory 
platen presses and drum cylinder presses. There is a saving not 
only in the cost of makeready and printing, but also in wash- 
ing up and changing colors, which is a considerable item in 
car card printing. The Craftsman press is advantageously used 
for car card printing when the solids are not large enough to 
make the Colt’s Armory preferable. The lowest of the three 
form rollers of the Colt’s Armory is equipped with a tripping 
roller truck, when this press will smoothly ink a solid plate of 
the inside chase measurement. 


Ink Smears on Back End of Sheet 

“ Kindly advise me how I can stop the smear on enclosed 
sheet. The job was printed on a fast cylinder job press. I had 
the brush all the way down; I had it medium; off altogether; 
cylinder band sockets close together, but with no success. I 
have this trouble only on covers and bristol board. The 
enclosed is a cover that I get to print every month and the 
trouble is in the same place. It can’t be on the feeding board, 
because I looked at that.” 

Answer.—This smearing, common on all cylinder presses, 
is caused because the stiff paper does not closely follow the 
cylinder as it leaves the form after the impression, but instead 
slaps down or bulges and wipes the form. The larger the cylin- 
der, as on a drum cylinder press, the less, and the smaller the 
cylinder the more trouble will be had. It may be overcome by 
driving brads in the wood furniture just back of the form. The 
head of the brad should be less than type high, so that the roll- 
ers can not ink it. The sheet will thus be supported by the brad 
head and will not smear. If there is sufficient margin on the 
sheet at the tail end to allow a nonpareil trim after printing, 
a type-high brass rule may be used instead of the brad. 


Dullo Ink on Dull-Finish Coated Paper 

“ We are endeavoring to locate where to place the blame on 
a recent piece of work produced in our shop and are submitting 
a sample of the same for analysis. The job, a thirty-two-page 
catalogue, was printed on dull-finish coated paper, with brown 
dullo ink on our two-roller cylinder press. Under separate 
cover we are sending you two electrotypes used on the work. 
We are also sending sample sheets, numbered 1, 2, and 3, No. 1 
showing the first impression, No. 2 the one-hundredth impres- 
sion, and No. 3 about the two-hundredth impression. After run- 
ning 200 we found it necessary to wash up the plates. This was 
repeatedly done throughout the run. The paper and ink manu- 
facturers claim no fault can be found with their materials. 
The pressmen naturally say, ‘So is your old man!’ Our cus- 
tomer does not particularly like the work as produced. Neither 
do we. Now, just where to locate the fault we are hopeful your 
good offices will be able to designate and assist us.” 

Answer.— No considerable fault can be found with either 
paper or electros and the ink of itself seems all right. The 
trouble is probably due to the pressman’s lack of experience 
on this sort of work, which is one of the most troublesome and 
exacting encountered. After coating, this paper is not calen- 
dered or polished in the mill and has a slight nap. Because it 
is not polished, forms printed on it require an extra thorough 
makeready and an extra strong impression must be used. Fine 
particles of the coating are picked from the paper by the plates 
unless the plates, ink,and makeready are exactly right, and even 
then some picking occurs. Plates etched extra deep and not 
finer than 133-line screen are recommended. Mechanical chalk 
relief or first-class hand-made cut overlays are needed. A four- 
roller press is none too good in distribution for this work. The 
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brush on the press should be cleaned before starting the job. 
Every possible precaution should be taken to keep the sheets 
free from specks of dirt, which will work onto the rollers and 
cause trouble from specks of ink sticking to the paper at 
impression. Paper picks up specks of dirt traveling from mill 
to dealer, from dealer to printer, in the stockroom, at the 
paper-cutting machine, and on the press, and most of this dirt 
finally lands in the ink on the rollers. Unless great care is used, 
specks of dirt may be put in the fountain with the ink. No more 
than enough ink for the half-day run should be placed in the 
fountain on this work. If the cylinder is overpacked this trouble 
with specks is aggravated by the scrubbing which the form 
gets from the faster-running cylinder. A number of printers 
have equipped their presses with vacuum sheet cleaners to 
overcome this troublesome specking. After all pains have been 
taken it may be necessary to scrub the plates out every few 
hundred impressions with a fine brass wire brush. And, after 
all, you will still find specks in specimen sheets sent out by 
the papermaker and the inkmaker. So do not be discouraged, 
but exercise greater care. 


Printing on Glassine Paper 

“We are taking the liberty of writing you regarding print- 
ing on glassine stock, as samples enclosed. We are able to print 
the stuff all right, but it’s the drying and set-off which bothers. 
We have been supplied ink ‘ that is the only thing,’ but without 
anything but grief. Please note how nicely the enclosed sam- 
ples look, both back and front. Not a sign of set-off. We have 
some of this work under way at present, and it is between 
heavy Kraft slipsheets; having to do the work like this takes 
two at the press, a fast cylinder job press, and after two or 
three days the stock has to be separated and the same thing 
done over again for each color. Will you please set forth the 
best way to do this class of printing — the way it is done in 
shops specializing on this glassine printing? One of the box 
factories here does this printing, and we were advised that there 
would be all manner of grief. Perhaps some ink factory — 
American — can supply a special ink for this work.” 

Answer.— Until quite recently it was customary to deliver 
glassine paper into racks and to “ wake the sheets up” at 
intervals to prevent sticking, but special glassine paper inks 
are now obtainable which enable the printer to entirely dispense 
with slipsheets and, in most cases, racking. 


Humidity Changes, Stripping and Operating Speed 

“Could you tell me what causes bond papers to shrink so 
as to throw the job out of register on the second color of a two- 
color job? Which is the safest way to run letterheads for close 
register? Is it safe to have grippers in contact with the sheet 
or is it advisable to use string or elastic bands across the grip- 
pers? The press I refer to is a 10 by 15 Gordon press with 
automatic feeder attachment. What is the highest production 
you have heard of on a 10 by 15 with an automatic feeder for 
an eight-hour day? ” 

Answer.—yYou will find the changes in dimensions of the 
sheet of paper due to changes of humidity discussed at some 
length in an article by Mr. Davis on page 765, August INLAND 
Printer. Any of the stripping devices may be used. It is impor- 
tant that these devices fall in about the same position on the 
sheet during the successive runs of the various forms of the 
job and that each run be made at about the same speed. The 
output of the automatic feeder, under favorable conditions, is 
limited only by the speed of the press. We have seen the auto- 
matic feeder you name in the hands of an experienced operator 
run at 1,800 impressions per hour on a 10 by 15 press during 
an eight-hour day and this is not the limit. Of course, this speed 
is rather high for all practical considerations, just as it would 
be to run a motor car continuously at seventy miles an hour 
which is capable of seventy-five or eighty. 
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Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


By Ben F. Durr 


Genesis 4:9 and 10: And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel 
thy brother? And he said, I know not: Am I my brother’s keeper? 
And he said: What hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground. 


Zio te story of Cain and Abel is a part of 
Says our earliest recorded history. The tragedy 
3 occurred, according to students of theol- 
ogy, some thousands of years ago, or, if we 
Fra are to accept the opinion of our scientific 

eae Y ° We 
YY friends,some millions of years ago. Regard- 
less of the time as measured by years, we 
are led to believe that it was soon after the 
creation of man. Ever since that time the human family has 
attempted to cover up its shortcomings, jus- 
tify its errors, and disclaim its responsibilities 
by hiding behind the words of Cain —“ Am I 
my brother’s keeper? ” Cain denied his guilt 
and attempted to disclaim responsibility; but 
as is the case with us today, his defense fell 
of its own weight, for the voice of his broth- 
er’s blood cried from the ground in accusation. 

No man lives unto himself and no man 
dies unto himself. There is an interdependence 
which we must recognize. Let us will as we 
may, and alibi as we will, the fact that we 
are our brother’s keeper will not down. This 
doctrine, or principle, applies politically and 
economically as well as socially. 

In 1914, when the war clouds in Europe 
began to gather, and the cable brought the 
message that a gesture of war had been made, 
panic ensued on the New York stock ex- 
change, and in an effort to prevent chaos in 
business in the United States it was necessary 
to close the exchange and suspend trading. 
At that time no one dreamed that the United 
States would be brought into the impending 
war, but that we were seriously affected by 
the conditions developing in Europe no one 
now can deny. 

For some years past, in the halls of legis- 
lation and in the press of the country, there 
has taken place much debate and argument on the question 
of the league of nations and the world court. Many of those 
in public and private life have attempted to hide behind the 
Monroe doctrine, and disclaim any responsibility as to world 
problems. There possibly was a time in the history of our 
country when we could justifiably assume and maintain such 
a position, but since we have developed into a world power we 
can no longer disclaim our responsibility. 

A strong man must bear the burden of a strong man. The 
United States can not permanently decline to do its part in 
helping solve problems having a bearing upon world matters. 
I am of the opposite political faith of that of our war presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, so I can not be charged with any preju- 
dice in holding this view, and I confidently believe that the 
principles for which Wilson fought are sound and in time will 
be accepted by the people of this country. 

We were drawn into the World War, even though we made 
every effort to keep out of it. How much better might it have 
been if, at the outset, through a vehicle such as the league of 
nations or a world court, we had met around the table with 
representatives of the involved countries in an effort to prevent 


Benjamin Franklin Durr 


Ben Durr is the secretary-manager of 
the Typothetae of Washington; has 
been for a number of years, in fact. Up 
to last year he also was secretary of the 
Fourth District Typothetae Federation. 
This year the federation held its fall 
meeting at Lynchburg, Virginia. It was 
at this meeting that the address here 
reproduced was delivered. It struck the 
right note at once; it found a receptive 
audience and open hearts wherever Ben’s 
voice was heard. When we found out 
what a great address Ben had delivered, 
we at once wired him for permission to 
reproduce it. The permission was 
readily granted. 


that war. As it was, we were called upon to help finish it. Eco- 
nomically we are dependent upon other countries of the world 
just as they are dependent upon us. For instance, England gains 
control of the rubber market, and you and I, as a result, must 
pay twenty-five to fifty per cent more for our automobile tires. 

I recall an able address made by Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, at a meeting of the Washington Typothetae 
some few years ago, in which he pointed out very clearly that 
there is a close interdependence between the United States and 
other countries of the world in their economic relations. Mr. 
Thorpe cited an illustration which was, briefly, as I recall it, 
that the employees in a certain line of industry in one of our 
leading cities were thrown out of employment because the 
Russians had quit drinking tea. This inter- 
dependence of nations might be likened to 
the warp and woof of a piece of fabric, each 
strand of which comes in contact with and 
helps support the others. The breaking or 
withdrawing of a single strand weakens the 
entire piece. 

In various trade publications of our in- 
dustry there has appeared recently a cartoon 
which graphically shows that we are our 
brother’s keeper. This cartoon pictures a boat, 
representing the printing industry, in which 
several men are pulling at the oars of progress 
in an effort to carry the industry forward, 
while in the bow end another man is sitting 
with a brace and bit boring a hole in the bot- 
tom. The men who are pulling at the oars 
turn around and ask him what he means by 
boring a hole which will sink the boat, and 
he answers, substantially, that it is none of 
their business — he is boring the hole under 
his own seat. In the veins of such a one there 
flows the blood of Cain. 

Among the very limited reading, outside 
of trade literature, which I find time to in- 
dulge in, one of my favorite volumes is that 
of Emerson’s essay on “Compensation.” I 
enjoy the philosophy of this work. You will 
recall that Emerson brings out very clearly 
in this essay that there is a law of compensation in all walks 
of life; briefly, that every harmful act which we do will in time 
react to our disadvantage and conversely that every helpful act 
which we do will in time react to our benefit. Emerson recog- 
nized the principle that we are our brother’s keeper. 

There is perhaps no more outstanding example illustrative 
of the doctrine that we are our brother’s keeper than the 
typothetae. Some thirty-five or forty years ago a mere handful 
of leaders in our industry with prophetic vision organized the 
United Typothetae of America upon the principle that we are 
our brother’s keeper. They wrote and adopted a code of ethics 
which is, perhaps, a classic in its field. That they subscribed to 
and believed in the doctrine that we are our brother’s keeper 
is evidenced clearly throughout this code of ethics. For exam- 
ple, witness these two paragraphs under the heading of “ Our 
Duty to Each Other ”: 

When a young competitor enters the ranks, welcome him as a 
new soldier in the field, and help him to any information and assis- 
tance which will enable him to overcome the difficulties we had 
so much trouble in surmounting. Rest assured you can make no 
better investment of the time necessary to do so, as his gratitude 
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for the kindly consideration will often cause him to repay you in 
a fourfold way and where you would least anticipate it. 

It should be a duty and a pleasure to impart to our less expe- 
rienced competitors the knowledge we possess, so long as we are 
satisfied that the information generously given will be honorably 
used. In this way the element of ignorance, which does so much to 
demoralize the craft, may be partially eliminated and one of the 
most dangerous factors of competition destroyed. Remember that 
knowledge kindly imparted makes a business friend of one who 
would probably otherwise become a business foe. 

That little group of pioneers who organized the U. T. A. 
builded better than they knew, and from a small beginning has 
grown the substantial, effective, helpful organization of today. 
During these years many others have taken up the work and 
carried it forward, and the United Typothetae of America has 
steadily grown to the place which it occupies today — the lead- 
ing printing trade organization of the world. 

There is nothing spectacular about typothetae. Its growth 
has been due to the fact that its principles are sound, that it 
recognizes the doctrine that we are our brother’s keeper. We 
might say, in fact, that typothetae is the big brother to every 
one engaged in the printing industry. 

There is nothing spectacular about the growth of a tree. 
The acorn is dropped into the earth and the small sapling 
springs forth; but it takes years before the oak of the forest 
becomes a reality. That little group of pioneers, thirty-five or 
forty years ago, dropped, as it were, the acorn of codperative 
endeavor into our industry. The principles which they set forth 
were such that the little sapling day and night continued grow- 
ing to maturity. Today we see it as the sturdy oak of the forest. 
The leaders of today are nurturing the growth of that tree 
and those who shall follow after will continue to do so. And 
there will be continued growth — so long as our efforts ring 
true to the principle that we are our brother’s keeper. 

In a recent issue of the Fourth District Typothetae Federa- 
tion Bulletin, the editor gave, in these words, expression to a 
thought in keeping with the topic assigned to me by the pro- 
gram committee: 

This is an era of codperation. In a few isolated cases in our 
industry men have made a success on the go-it-alone plan, but the 
instances are rare where such success is enduring. The chances are 
all in favor of the man who works with his fellows. 

Every distinct advance made in our industry during the past 
forty years has come through organized codperation. Typothetae 
presents the organization behind which we can all rally, to our own 
lasting good and the advancement of the industry. 

Not long ago a member of the Baltimore Typothetae was asked 
why he was a member and he made this reply, “ Because I feel obli- 
gated to belong to my trade organization, and I do not want my 
brother printer to feel that I am unwilling to do my share for 
the good of the industry.” 

Whatever may be said about the shortcomings of the officers of 
a given organization, or the sharp practices, so called, of a few 
members, the fact remains that every worth-while benefit the 
printer of today enjoys is the result of organization. 

In the June issue of Nation’s Business there appears an 
article by Secretary Herbert Hoover, from which I quote these 
few thoughts bearing upon trade associations: 

Some of these associations, a minority, are selfish and narrow. 
They all represent a vast ferment of conscious codperation. The 
great majority today recognize a responsibility to the public as well 
as to their own interest. They represent a movement toward a more 
efficient, more ethical, business practice and a better synchronizing 
of the parts of the economic machine. 

I could point out a thousand accomplishments during the past 
five years of codperation, serviceable not only to themselves but to 
the public. The improved employment relations are one reflection 
of this new spirit of codperation. Another has been the steady 
improvement in business ethics through the establishment of busi- 
ness codes and their enforcement. No one can review the situation 
today in comparison with that of twenty-five or thirty years ago 
without a sense of deep relief. 














Human endeavor springs from individual initiative. All men 
want to succeed. This is a worthy motive. Without it there 
would not be any progress. The application of the principle 
that we are our brother’s keeper does not conflict in any way 
with the attainment of individual success and achievement. 
Rather, it hastens the consummation of such desires. Theodore 
Roosevelt puts it this way: “ The welfare of each of us is 
dependent upon the welfare of all of us.” 

I recall that one of the most successful and capable printers 
engaged in the industry in this country made the statement to 
me that he wants to see his competitor successful; that he 
wants to see his competitor make money, for the more success- 
ful and the more prosperous his competitor is, the more suc- 
cessful and the more prosperous he will be himself. And he is 
right. Is this altruism? No, only sound business economics. 

I have heard printers chuckle with glee when a competitor 
had become involved in financial difficulties, but such conduct 
is all wrong. It is short-sighted. It is thoughtless. Contrast such 
an attitude with that of the successful printer I have just 
mentioned. 

If we study these two viewpoints a moment we can readily 
see how and why each of us will be more successful if our com- 
petitors are successful. By practicing the principle, or doctrine, 
that we are our brother’s keeper, we do not lessen our own 
success; quite the opposite, we aid it. 

When you advise a competitor to put in a cost system you 
are helping yourself. When you advise a fellow member to use 
and furnish information to the credit and collection bureau 
you are helping yourself. When you bring a competitor to the 
weekly luncheon or any typothetae gathering you are helping 
yourself. When you talk typothetae to a non-member you are 
helping yourself. When you do anything to help make your 
competitor a better business man you are helping yourself. 

The leaders in typothetae have contributed countless hours 
and, in many cases, sizable sums of their own means, in an 
effort to advance the industry. They have recognized the fact 
that in their effort to help the industry they are also helping 
themselves. It was the application of this principle that brought 
into being the standard cost-finding system, the educational 
courses, our schools of printing, our research department, etc. 

Those in our industry who are approaching the evening of 
life can look back to conditions as they were forty or more 
years ago and visualize the wonderful betterments which have 
taken place, all of which would not have been possible were 
it not for the fact that the keen, discerning leaders in our indus- 
try believed that what was of benefit to the industry collec- 
tively was also of benefit to each one individually. Am I my 
brother’s keeper? Let the record make answer. , 


cA Love Song 


By Ken KELLEY 


(The ad. writer pens a love song, but his training overcomes 
his inspiration when he types it.) 


I want to sing 
A song of love 
To you 
And— 
I would wring your hand to prove I’m true. 
Your type I like, you aren’t bold, and yet, 
Your face will strike the eye and hold, I’ll bet. 


Your— 
Makeup’s neat, there’s not too much display; 
Your smile is sweet, your hand to touch I pray. 


I send this proof, if you’ll be mine 
Please call 
JouHN Henry Goor 
Apartment C Bach Hall 


December, 1926 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


The Cooper Bold Figures 
To the Editor: New York City. 


I rather like the Cooper Bold, a face now much used by 
advertisers, but I want to register an objection to the figures 
designed for it. They are about the size of the small letters, 
and in our office the figure 0 and the lower-case o are con- 
stantly mixed by the distributers, which means that the proof- 
readers continually need to mark proofs where either of these 


The Best for the Table 
“Two Hours From the Field tthe Can”’ 
The. New Pack Goods Now in All Piggly Wiggly Stores 
From the State of Michigan come these delectable foods—the state which, on account of its geo- 


graphical location and climatic conditions, has long been known fcr its preduction of Fruits and Vege- 
tables superior in quality, flavor and texture to those grown in anv other section of the country. 


The Hart line was established at Hart, Michigan, thirty-five years avo, the plant at its inception handling 
1000 acres of Fruits and Veg:tables. The demand fcr Hart brand ail over the United States has rapidly 
increased until today, with seven canneries located in the verv richest agricultural and horticultural sections 
of Michigan—these fruits and vegetables are gathered from 35,C00 acres of garden. 


They are harvested at the hour of full flavor and succulency, disnatched to the cannery, unmediately 
prepared for canning under the strictest sanitary regulations and inspections and under experienced and 
intelligent supervision. 

The zest and aroma of the fresh nroduct distinguishes every can of HART BRAND, and the RED 
HEART on the label sybolizes and guarantees— 


ABSOLUTE PURITY—SCRUPULOUS CLEANLINESS 
HIGHEST FLAVOR—FULL WEIGHT 


Proof of ad. showing how closely lower-case ‘‘ 0” resembles 
the cipher in Cooper Bold. 


characters is wrongly used. I can see no good reason why the 
Cooper Bold figures could not have been made the size of the 
caps., especially as advertisers like to have figures as large as 
possible. 

— — — Just after writing the above and before mailing it, 
I had to make changes in an ad. in which in a number of lines 
of twelve-point Cheltenham Bold the price figures had been 
set in twelve-point Cooper Bold. The advertisers had marked 
these figures as being too small, so I changed them to fourteen- 
point; the next proof then showed that they were none too 
large in connection with the twelve-point Cheltenham Bold. 


Ap. CoMPOSITOR. 


Success Followed Love of the Work 
To the Editor: ACKLEY, Iowa. 


Well! In cleaning up a lot of accumulated mail this morn- 
ing (the paper’s off again) I came across your folder, “Is 
Your Market Marching On?” It again served to remind me 
that on several previous occasions the thought had come to 
me, “ Well, I’m lonesome without THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
I’m going to write and get it.” Perhaps you know how it goes 
when “ everything seems to depend on you ” most of the time, 
and while a fellow intends writing that letter, there are inter- 
ruptions and the thought gets away from his mind. 

I’ve gone long enough without it. I think my subscription ex- 
pired along in the winter time or in the spring. I’ve had it from 


my “kid days” as a devil in the Tribune office at Waterloo, 
all through the years, even while “ touring ” the country. Knew 
Shepard personally and when a “kid” of sixteen “ fled” to 
Chicago and went to work, after listening to fairy tales by the 
genus “ hobo ”; subbed on the old Herald when that shop was 
“ full of swifts ”»— and knew the “ shylock,” too; then drifted 
over to the Tribune — just a “ kid” — but got homesick and 
went back to where the tall corn grows; but retaken with the 
wanderlust, went to St. Paul; through five years wandered 
occasionally to St. Louis, on to Memphis; had charge of a 
job shop in Sioux City in 1891; back and forth “ from the lakes 
to the gulf ” and finally “ settled,” thinking to remain “a year 
or two” and have been here thirty! But I’ve never lost sight 
of or lost interest in THE INLAND Printer. I still have some 
of the very old copies when there were but sixteen pages — 
without cover, just enameled book; and I also have some of 
the original specimens of jobs that you reproduced in one of 
your recent souvenir or anniversary editions — color jobs. 

We're running the “ educator” now and have been since 
June, 1895 — one of the few Democratic newspapers in “ rock- 
ribbed Iowa.” Oh, yes, I worked on the Pioneer Press, news 
and job, and also for David Ramaley & Son. Ramaley, you 
may recall, was a “ cost expert ” in those days and contributed 
to various printers’ journals. Unlike many of the fellows I 
have heard say, “I wouldn’t work at the d——d business a 
day if I didn’t have to,” I expect to “die in the harness ” 
because I do and always have “ loved my work.” 

Yes, put me back on THE INLAND PRINTER’s subscription 
list and keep me there forever — as long, at least, as I’m able 





| Victor Records 


10-inch Black or Blue Label Records..........156€ 
’ 12-inch Black or Blue Label Records...........-25@ 


New Orthophonic Electrically 
Recorded Records 
Including “‘Red Seal’ Records 


25% OFF 


$1 Q. R. S. Player Rolls. ... 
75¢c U. S. Player Rolls... ... a 
'75c “PEP” Player Rolls... 


Latest and most popular hits! Rolls that should still sell at 
their regular prices, but,. going in this Big Sale at Reductions! 














The Cooper Bold cipher appears to be a lower-case ‘‘o”’ when used as above. 


to work at anything. Succeeded? Surely. The handsomest two- 
story brick building in this very substantial town of 2,000; 
a home, with wife and four “ kiddies ” for whom I have paid 
the freight through university and college; the fourth is “ on 
the way,” not having finished public school. Also the best 
equipped print shop in central Iowa. If a man doesn’t like his 
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job he’ll never be able to get anywhere, say nothing of “ mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where but one grew before.” 
I’ve known the “tourists,” from the “ Missouri river rats ” 
to the gentlemen of high hats from the cultured East, Boston 
and on; worked with some of them when we were all classed 
as “brothers” and journeymen. Many, many of the old- 
timers have gone and perhaps are “holding cases” on the 
Morning Glory or some other “phantom” sheet in realms 
above, but the “earthly recollections ” of their having been 
and being one of them is solace frequently. 
GerorcE F, ALTHOUSE. 


Mitering of Borders for Newspaper Work 
To the Editor: St. Pau, MINNESOTA. 


Here is a subject I think would be worth consideration. It 
is the mitering of borders of different designs as used almost 
daily in newspaper work, which must be figured by the printer 
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Protractor 











180 


Sketch showing a few angles possible (with the exception of thirty degrees) 
on the Miller Saw-Trimmer. 


ee 45° No.4 4 sides 

EPMO: Scccccbeesencxss 54° No.5 5 sides 

ee eee 60° No. 6 6 sides 

ee 677%4° No.8 8 sides 
: ( 60° No. 6 

J ey rr rs ) 30° No.3 


These are possible on the Miller saw-trimmer, with 
the exception of thirty degrees, there being no hole for 
it, and it must be held by hand and guessed at. 


to whom the job is given. Newspaper work is nearly always 
done in a hurry, and there is little time for figuring problems 
or anything complicated. 

Now, if we had this figured beforehand, knew the degrees, 
and the mitering machines and power saws had the proper 
equipment for those angles, how pleasant and easy it would be 
to tackle such a job. It takes the worry and uncertainty out of 
the work by an accurate method that leaves out guesswork. 

The sketch of mine shows a few angles possible on the 
Miller saw, with the exception of that of thirty degrees. I don’t 
understand why it was omitted. 

I am enclosing a clipping taken from a newspaper to show 
one design frequently used. The protractor is a great help in 
this work, but there is no book explaining its use in arriving 
at the angle desired in these various designs. 


Knowing the interest you take in matters concerning print- 
ers, I feel that you will take this up and give it your time and 
help to solve the problem. 

Your INLAND PRINTER has been a guide to many printers 
and is full of sound advice — and always interesting. 

THos. CIKANEK. 


The First Gas Burner 

To the Editor: CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Reading your article about the use of gas burners and their 
history, I would say that I got the idea of using live steam to 
overcome static in Chicago in 1907 and, shortly after starting 
to work at the Caxton Company, Cleveland, tried it out on 
colorwork and coated papers, but close register would not allow 
it. This gave me the idea of using gas in the same pipe. We 
kept it a secret for several months, and then the Johnson 
Burner Company started putting out its plate burners. I 
never thought of a patent, as our superintendent said it was 
nothing but a common pipe and was in reality nothing to pat- 
ent. Now, if your Mr. Knapp of Chicago can beat this time, 
you owe me nothing. 

The first burner in Cleveland, made by me, is still doing its 
work every day. Emit M. BRANDIs, 

Foreman of pressroom, The Caxton Company. 
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Market for Printing Machinery in Jtaly 


Based on reports from Consul Horace Remillard, Rome, and Vice-Consul S. C. Leoni, Milan. 
Reprinted from “Commerce Reports” 


EES TALY offers one of the most promising 

markets for printing machinery and acces- 

) sories. Investment of capital in printing 

and allied trades has gone steadily forward 

during the past decade, while careful atten- 

tion is being paid to the quality of the work 

turned out and an increasing effort is being 

made to keep up old classic forms. Much 

of the machinery in use, however, has become badly worn as 

well as obsolete in type, the outbreak of the World War and 

the depreciation of the lira exchange since that time having 

kept purchases down to a minimum. In the opinion of many 

conversant with conditions in the Italian printing industry, the 

point has been reached where new equipment is absolutely 

necessary to meet modern requirements and purchases will 

have to be made on a somewhat larger scale than during the 

post-war years. Even under the present restrictive policy, the 

Italian imports of printing machinery have steadily risen from 
$542,207 in 1922 to $1,274,107 in 1925. 

No official census has been published by the Italian govern- 
ment during recent years covering the printing industry. An 
unofficial survey conducted about a year ago disclosed at that 
time 2,741 printing plants, 580 lithographing and engraving 
plants (including 40 photoengraving plants), and 1,200 book- 
binding establishments in operation throughout the country. 
The city of Milan leads all other Italian cities in the number 
of printing establishments, followed by Rome, Turin, Naples, 
Florence and Genoa in the order named. No information is 
available as to the capital investment or the value of output, 
but a majority of these establishments are small concerns, 
equipped in many cases with out-of-date hand and foot power 
machines. According to a table published in the Italian statis- 
tical abstract covering stock companies, there were at the end 
of 1923 only 283 corporations with an aggregate capital invest- 
ment of 185,529,200 lire ($8,537,312) engaged in the printing 
and allied industries. 

The publishing of newspapers comprises the most impor- 
tant branch of the printing industry. Each of the six leading 
cities has from three to five daily papers with a circulation 
ranging from 50,000 to 250,000 copies each issue, and many 
of the other smaller cities and towns have one or more daily 
or biweekly papers. A considerable number of magazines and 
trade and professional journals are published in the larger 
cities, principally in Milan, the center of the printing and pub- 
lishing industries. This class of periodicals is occasionally put 
out by the larger newspaper or book publishing establishments, 
but more often by the larger job printers; and it is customary 
for all of them to have their own bookbinding departments. 
The few independent bookbinding establishments are usually 
small concerns. Next to relief printing lithography is the proc- 
ess most extensively employed, as practically all of the work 
on letterheads, visiting cards, etc., which is often engraved in 
the United States, is lithographed here. Recently the offset 
process has been introduced and is rapidly gaining ground, 
especially for printing in connection with periodicals and cata- 
logues. Photogravure and rotagravure have not become popu- 
lar, and it is doubtful if there will ever be a large demand for 
this class of work, in view of the limited circulation of all but 
a few leading newspapers. Italian printers at present, at least, 
appear convinced of the greater economy obtainable through 
the offset method. 

Printing presses used in Italy are principally of German 
origin, with the exception of a few rotary presses from the 


United States, a small amount of the products of two Parisian 
firms, some Swiss machines and some domestic makes of small- 
size platen and flat-bed cylinder presses. German presses domi- 
nate the market largely because of their cheaper cost and also 
because German printing machinery manufacturers are well 
represented in Italy and their products are well known to the 
printing industry. American printing machinery, on the other 
hand, is little known and has the reputatiun of being expen- 
sive. An exception is composing machines, one line of which 
is well represented and is very popular. 

Detailed statistics showing countries of origin of printing 
machinery imports into Italy have not been published during 
recent years. The following table, however, shows aggregate 
imports of the various classes of machinery and accessories 
during the years 1923 to 1925, inclusive: 





Classes 1923 1924 





QUANTITY Pounds | Pounds 


Typecasting and composing machines..| 197,091} 391,978 
Rotary presses - % 
Other printing machinery 2,469,593/2,423,076 
Bookbinding machinery 143,079} 113,316 
Other paper-working machinery 151,236} 180,557 
Printers’ type 215,830] 168,652 
Plates and cuts of copper.............] 148,370} 249,561 A 
Lithographing stones.................| 665,789] 412,260) 593,258 


VALUE 








Typecasting and composing machines. .|$ 160,788|$ 340,939|$ 300,946 
* (* 


Rotary presses 129,410 
Other printing machinery 485,865} 516,403 
Bookbinding machinery 32,238] 136,007 
Other paper-working machinery 34,705) 58,265 
Printers’ type 49,517} 48,899 
Plates and cuts of copper............. ; 57,162} 49,303 
Lithographing stones.................| 26,715] 25,348] 34,874 


771,960|1,025,774]1,274,107 

















*Included under “Other printing machinery” up to 1925. 


‘The principal demand in printing presses is for platen and 
flat-bed cylinder types. The former is used extensively by 
smaller concerns, the most popular sizes being 22 by 32 centi- 
meters, 25 by 35 centimeters and 40 by 60 centimeters 
(approximately 814 by 12% inches, 9% by 1334 inches and 
1534 by 23% inches). The heavier models for embossing and 
die cutting are used only to a limited extent. In cylinder presses 
the general demand is for the flat-bed, stop-cylinder type, in 
sizes 50 by 70 centimeters, 70. by 100 centimeters and 80 by 
120 centimeters (19% by 27% inches, 27% by 39% inches and 
31% by 47% inches). Rotary cylinder presses have been 
installed only by newspaper publishing houses. These machines 
are usually web fed from one magazine of rolls. 

A few of the leading newspaper plants are equipped with 
duplex presses, which are mostly of German or Swiss manu- 
facture. Multicolor presses are very little used and perfecting 
presses are practically unknown. There is a good demand for 
offset and lithographic presses. One and two color offset presses 
in sizes approximately 20 by 27 inches, 27 by 39 inches and 
32 by 47 inches are being introduced, principally by German 
manufacturers, with some competition from French and Eng- 
lish firms. American makes are little known and an impression 
has been gained from prices quoted in descriptive literature 
that their high cost renders them prohibitive in this market. 
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In composing machinery, however, American makes lead all 
others, approximately ninety-five per cent of that now in use 
being reported as of American origin. Paper-cutting machines, 
folding machines, stitching machines and other auxiliary print- 
ing machinery and equipment are largely of German manufac- 
ture, although domestic firms offer more serious competition 
in these lines. German machinery is preferred, and where the 
question of price is not the determining factor is usually 
purchased. 

Printing inks are manufactured locally by a number of 
concerns, and the domestic product is reported to be satisfac- 
tory and to have a good reputation. In addition to the domestic 


T is a laudable and natural inclination of 

the ambitious young man, after a few 
) years of working at the trade, to think of 
opening a shop of his own —a self-right- 
we eous seeker for that state in life known 
,Y as independence. Perhaps his intention 
may not be tempered with suitable delib- 
eration. He may be possessed of admirable 
knowledge of but one branch of the trade. He may be without 
adequate grounding in the cost of materials or production, and 
yet he does not hesitate; perhaps he may be deficient in the 
necessary laws which govern estimating. Does this act as a 
deterrent? Not a bit. He is as a blind mariner steering his bark 
over uncharted seas. 

At once he plans to raid the offices of customers of his 
former employer and through unwise cutting of prices gain 
their confidence — and their orders for printing. He at once 
becomes a thorn in the side of reliable printing firms, who have 
built their businesses through integrity and common sense 
methods. The new arrival im business recks not of the damage 
he is doing, his object being to make a sale at any cost. Oh, 
happy youth, who has not learned the value of reflection; how 
slowly the years dispense wisdom! 

In the first place, the beginner in business must reckon his 
outlay for equipment and add a reasonable rate of interest for 
the supply house which grants him credit. A complete pay- 
ment in lump cash is seldom the rule on such an occasion. Cost 
of production is the next thing in order; then attention to the 
quality of work which he intends to purvey. 

If this embryo business man is a first-class pressman who 
has but a superficial knowledge of typography he soon becomes 
aware of a problem of huge dimensions confronting him. If he 
is an excellent compositor without familiarity with presswork 
he still faces the same riddle; he can not make a conspicuous 
beginning without seeking the aid of an efficient assistant — 
likewise an increased salary expense, of which, of course, he 
has never had a thought. 

But with the possible rejection of his work by fussy cus- 
tomers he finds that he must begin anew, and in the effort to 
dismiss former mistakes he increases his expenses or leaves 
the field to competitors. This is also an argument against the 
young fellow who chases the elusive order by day and works 
all night, thus undermining his health, which is the basic mate- 
rial for his success. 

There are yet men who have never learned the value of past 
experiences. They go through all the operations of keeping 
books, but never show a gain for their efforts. They per- 
sistently overcharge for one grade of work while underpricing 
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inks, from 400,000 to 700,000 pounds of foreign inks have been 
imported annually, chiefly from Germany and to a considerably 
less extent from France and Great Britain. German inks are 
usually sold f. o. b. Italian cities, payment in Italian lire at 
credit terms as long as six months to well known customers. 
American inks are said to be known in Italy, but are unable 
to compete in price with the domestic and German products. 
Domestic black inks of ordinary quality are quoted at sixteen 
cents to twenty-seven cents per pound, fine quality black inks 
at twenty-seven cents to fifty-five cents per pound and colored 
inks at twenty-six cents to seventy-three cents per pound. 
Lithographic inks are about seven cents per pound higher. 





for others. To the printer with small equipment here is a waste 
of effort, ending ultimately in disaster. 

The writer has heard of one or two cases which may be 
due to the absence of suitable information governing the laws 
of good business. A certain young printer owning his own plant 
furnished a job in two colors at the same price he had pre- 
viously charged for one printing. He was doubtless overcome 
with the possibility of retaining his client for future years, 
and at once became the victim of his own blissful ignorance. 
The printing business run upon such a plan surely enjoys but 
a short life, and not altogether a merry one. 














W Boys, we 
i Prosperous year—the 
Shop is swamped with 
fe Work. I'm giving you all |} 
iy araise. Theres aturkey | ! 
ff for each of you at Dutch _ 
1 Jakes. Merry Christmas.» 
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“In the Days That Wuz” — Christmas Levels All Differences 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author “ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ” and ‘‘ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating, and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 


Lesson No. 26 


Opp SizE LETTERHEADS.— In this class of stationery we 
will discuss noteheads, memoheads, and twofold letterheads. 
The noteheads and memoheads cut eight out of a sheet of folio 
to a size of 5% by 8%; the noteheads are printed across the 
sheet the short way, the memoheads the long way. 
The twofold letterheads, 714 by 10%, cut five out 
of a sheet of royal, 19 by 24. The stock is first cut 
to 10% by 24 and 7% by 24. The first lot is cut 
into three piles 714 by 1014; the second lot into 
two piles of the same size. The cutting conse- 
quently takes more time and costs more than 
straight cutting, where the stock is cut to correct 
size without trimming, as, for instance, for the 
other heads mentioned. 

Composition is the next item to consider. It 
will be evident from the illustrations shown on 
the next page that these headings can not be set 
up in the time given for the headings in Lesson 25. 
In other words, they take a higher class, both 
because they are narrower and because they con- 
tain more matter. In Lesson 2 we learned that the average 
letterheads, those we discussed in Lesson 25, should be meas- 
ured as twelve-point and charged at the rate of one and one- 
half hours for each thousand twelve-point ems. We also 
learned that noteheads should be measured as above and 
charged at the rate of two and one-half hours for each thou- 
sand twelve-point ems. Noteheads with heavier composition, 
as, for instance, with a number of six-point lines, panels, etc., 
on the other hand, should be measured as above, but charged 
at the rate of three and one-half hours for each thousand 
twelve-point ems. To these rules and classifications should be 
added another provision. If the compositor is furnished a lay- 
out with the copy which he may follow without variation, no 
more time is required than if the heading was set up from 
reprint copy, probably even less; but if he is to make his own 
layout it naturally follows that more time is required. 

A letterhead in one size or another, carrying the firm name, 
address, and business connections, is our representative at the 
court of His Royal Highness, the American Business Man, and 
must therefore be appropriately dressed. No one, with any 
respect for the proprieties, would ever think of presenting him- 
self in his shirt sleeves, or in overalls, to the president of the 
United States, nor would he ever be allowed to do so. Even if 
he were to meet his banker to arrange for a temporary loan, 
he would pay particular attention to his dress — that buttons 
were not lacking on his coat, that hair or dust were carefully 


Martin Heir 


brushed off his waistcoat, and that his shoes were cleaned and 
polished. How much more so is it necessary to provide our 
representative, our stationery, with appropriate dress for all 
occasions! Our letters are to speak for us, plead our case, as it 
were. As it is a usual rule in business that the man 
or woman with the best appearance is given the 
highest degree of courtesy, it will be readily 
understood how important it is that our letters 
have a fine appearance in typography, presswork, 
and stock. It can be done easily, but it takes a 
little more time and a few cents more for each 
pound of the stock. This should be remembered 
when stationery orders are under consideration. 
TworoLtD LETTERHEADS.—The type form on 
this letterhead is usually set thirty-six, thirty- 
seven, or thirty-eight ems wide, and may have a 
depth from six to fifteen ems. If the width is 
thirty-seven ems and the depth fifteen ems, the 
heading contains 37 X 15 = 555 twelve-point 
ems. According to the classification for the com- 
position of average letterheads this head should be set up in 
1000 : 555 :: 1.5 : .8 hour. But can it be produced in that 
time if we heed the lecture about appropriate dress given 
above? Suppose we use as our copy the letterhead of the Van 
Gemert Academy of Music, set 37 by 10 pica ems. There are 
a number of six-point lines to be set; and to be set appropri- 
ately it requires more than average skill and taste. We there- 
fore use the higher classification — two and one-half hours for 
each thousand twelve-point ems, or 1000 : 370 :: 2.5 : .9 hour. 
Suppose our order calls for one thousand of these letter- 

heads, printed on 19 by 24 — 24% Bay Path bond. What’s the 
price? As we get five letterheads out of each sheet, we need 
200 sheets plus five sheets for spoilage. As 500 sheets weigh 
241% pounds, 205 sheets weigh 500 : 205 :: 24% : 10 poun’s. 

SUGGS (039 9 c25((0 EAs 72 aa eee $ 3.20 

Stock cutting, paper jobber’s price 

Composition, .9 hour @ $3.39 

Lockup, .15 hour @ $3.39 

Makeready, .5 hour @ $1.70 

Running, 1 hour 

Ink 

Jogging, .15 hour @ $1.00 


Profit, 25% of cost 
GEER AG tics charac wie sionhsaraicve nine ahareimulas $12.65 
This will give a profit of twenty per cent of selling price. 
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If the order calls for two thousand letterheads, follow the 
same procedure. Double the cost of stock, running, and jog- 
ging; the price of the stock per pound remains the same be- 
cause less than a full ream is being used, although in this case 
it would pay to buy the full ream, as the cost of the full ream 
is $5.88, while the cost of 410 sheets is $6.40. The ink would 
cost twenty-five cents, while all the other items would cost the 
same as for the one thousand. 

If the order calls for five thousand, however, figure the 
stock at the ream price, as two reams will be needed for the 


TROOP WATER HEATER COMPANY 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
AUTOMATIC STORAGE SYSTEMS AUTOMATIC HOUSE HEATERS 














Memoheads.—These are seldom printed by themselves; 
they are usually part of an order, the 814 by 11 letterhead 
being the main portion. Consequently they are printed from 
the same composition as the letterhead; thus the only cost 
items are stock, running, ink, and jogging. If separate estimate 
is asked for, composition cost may be divided between the two. 

Noteheads.—The notehead is usually set twenty-seven ems 
wide with a depth up to twelve picas. The composition of the 
average heading is figured according to Class E: at the rate 
of two and one-half hours for each thousand twelve-point ems; 





HARMONY PEP RHYTHM 


MUSIC FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


THE OLYMPIANS 


WE FURNISH WINDOW CARDS NOW BOOKING FUTURE EN 
GAGEMENTS 








RADIO BURNERS 
7 


2516-2526 JANE STREET (Sourn Sipe) 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














American Business Club — 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 








Buddruderei 9 Sudbinderei _ 
Wilhelm Fugmann, Leipzig-R. 
Papier-Grophandlung ea Schulbeft-Fabribation 
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GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 





The twofold head at the left top may be set up in .7 hour; the one at the right top, as a notehead, requires an hour for composition; the German head in the 


order plus two per cent for spoilage. The running time will, of 
course, be increased five times, and so will the jogging time, 
while the ink will cost about fifty cents. Perhaps the first idea 
coming to the estimator is to print this order two up. It would 
not pay, however, even if the heading were electrotyped. 

But suppose you should get an order for 50,000 twofold 
letterheads. How would you print them, and at what price? 
We said above that these letterheads cut five out of royal. It 
is thus evident that, unless some stock is wasted, they could 
not be printed two or three up; a whole sheet, or five headings, 
would have to be printed. But even so, is this the most eco- 
nomical method? Let’s see. A 19 by 24 inch sheet will take as 
large a press as a sheet of double folio, and from this sheet 
you can cut nine twofold letterheads practically without waste. 
You cut three out both ways. If you run the job five up on 
royal, it will require 500 pounds of stock; if nine up on double 
folio, 453 pounds. This indicates some saving on the stock. The 
other items you will find tabulated below: 

Fifty thousand twofold letterheads, 7% by 10%, printed on 
Bay Path bond, basis 17 by 22 —20; black ink. To be packed in 
boxes of 500 sheets each. 








FIVE UP NINE UP 

RS SecuLbeuskecebhetbatenens $120.00 $108.72 
CL go ee ree ee 6.60 6.60 
[SRN 25: So cs hin bee bus inwn 3.06 3.06 
Lockup for foundry, .15 hour..... 51 51 
Oc Tr On Os 1 en 7.50 13.50 
LOCK BOF MESS: 23. 000080200000 3.05 3.39 
Ee ere 5.07 6.76 
SS ee ee ee 27.04 16.90 
J oS Cl be 3.75 3.75 
ct he | ees 10.00 10.00 
DTM: SciGectescsscse sed $186.58 $173.19 
Profit, 25% of cost.............. 46.62 43.26 
RUE bck pakeecchesssxes sce $233.20 $216.45 


The running of this job was figured at 1,200 impressions 
an hour. Some of the latest automatic presses will produce 
2,000 an hour. The estimator must, of course, guide himself 
according to the press equipment of his plant. 





center can be set up as a full size letterhead in .7 hour; the twofold heads below, the one at the left .7 hour and the one at the right .9 hour. 





but if the composition is heavy, if it contains a number of 
six-point lines, it is safe to figure it according to Class G: at 
the rate of three and one-half hours for each thousand twelve- 
point ems. Take the heading of The Olympians, illustrated 
above, as an example. It is 27 by 10 = 270 twelve-point ems. 
Consequently the time required for its composition should be 
1000 : 270 :: 2.5 : .675 hour. Can it be set in this time? The 
judgment of the operator must determine the class, as it is 
evident that few headings require exactly the same time for 
composition. According to Class G the time required is 1000 : 
270 :: 3.5 : .945 hour, or practically one hour, which seems 
to fit in more closely with the demand upon the compositor, 
both as to speed and taste. Thus an estimate of the price of a 
thousand noteheads may be detailed as follows: 

One thousand noteheads, printed on white National Bank bond, 
17 by 22 —20, with black ink. 

Stock, 5.1 Ibs. @ $33.75 a hundred pounds....$ 1.72 





Cutting stock, paper jobber’s charge......... 30 
DORRITNDCRENERIN TN ROUEN sis’ o's oo :6 severe eweisicee ee aie 3.39 
NPEAY SMG BDU esses wisieea.neawiew'e nel cen'e 51 
Makeready, 4 hour @ $1.70.............05. 68 
PEIN 20 RIDE oss cco e'o 6 se's's's'b'e0% oasis os'e 1.53 
on Oe TR eT eT As 
DOG AS MOE KO Bhs ss dissecs ceeweas ewes ewe 15 

MOLISE: ce Auuwonans ewan assuemencaneds $ 8.43 
RAHI bo 001 OSG soss cba subec.sawkunawns 242 

SPIE £2 ows ee oa cae ween annecenaaee $10.55 


As was referred to above, the typographic dress of any one 
of the stationery items is of utmost importance. To skimp on 
the time required for composition is poor economy, because 
it will of necessity show in the finished product. We have thus 
given generous time to the composition of the samples above, 
but it has been done for a purpose. 

There is one other letterhead coming under this classifica- 
tion, the so-called packet head, 6 by 9% inches, but as its 
production has no other operations than those detailed above, 
and as its only difference in cost is in the stock, a detailed esti- 
mate is not here required. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Ir 1s estimated that at least £110,000,000 
a year is spent in wages and for materials 
in producing British newspapers. 

A FINE copy of the first edition of Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” was recently 
sold at auction in London for £6,800. 

A PERFECT copy of the first edition of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” published in 1865, 
was recently sold in London for £390. 

Ir 1s calculated that the British yearly 
advertising bill is between £80,000,000 and 
£100,000,000, or twice the cost of the army. 


Tue School of Printing and Kindred 
Trades, of Stow College, Glasgow, has ar- 
ranged a series of classes and lectures on 
printing and allied trades for the fall and 
winter season. 


Lonpon dailies now use special airplanes 
to send their issues to Ostende, from which 
point they are distributed by motor vehi- 
cles to the various Belgian pleasure resorts, 
where they reach British vacationists before 
breakfast. 


Rev. R. G. S. Kino, of Derry, Ireland, has 
issued a pamphlet in which he discusses let- 
ter forms. From this we gather that he dep- 
recates ascenders and descenders, and would 
as far as possible have all lower-case forms 
to be in height the size of the m. This would 
seem to be running to the other extreme 
from the present fad of excessively long 
ascenders and descenders. Perhaps there is 
a sensible, happy medium. 


FRANCE 

Tue advertisements of German printing 
machinery are again appearing in French 
graphic trade journals. 

Tue office of director of the National 
Printing Office has been abolished. After 
September 1 its duties were assumed by the 
director of the official journals of the state. 

Tue French Academy recently accorded 
a prize of 1,000 francs, given by Charles 
Blanc, to M. Rosenthal for his book, 
“Manet, Aquafortist and Lithographer.” 

THE NATIONAL Liprary has just received 
from M. Cosson a donation of nearly one 
thousand engravings of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries and prints of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

THE German newspaper, Die Pariser Zei- 
tung, which was published in Paris before 
the war, is now revived after being dormant 
during an interval of twelve years. The 
prefix Neue has been added to its title. Ger- 
many’s entrance into the league of nations 
seems to be the signal for its reappearance. 


By Ovr SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Henri FROMENTIN, the doyen of French 
printers, died recently at Amiens at the 
age of eighty-four. Beginning when but 
fourteen, he was employed by but two firms 
during his graphic life. He held his first 
position for sixty years. 

In SPEAKING of the French efforts in be- 
half of the standardization of paper sizes, 
Le Courrier du Livre says the question is 
not national but world-wide, and refers to 
a list of ninety-seven articles and mono- 
graphs on the subject, whose titles were 
published in pamphlet form and issued by 
N. J. Werner of St. Louis, Missouri. 


GERMANY 


Tue famous humorous weekly, Simplicis- 
simus, published at Munich and printed in 
Stuttgart, is now in its thirtieth year. Its 
slogan is Mit Lachen die Wahrheit zu sagen 
(“To tell the truth with laughter”). 

THE July issue of the Deutscher Buch- 
und Steindrucker contains a very interesting 
article on the transmission of paintings, 
drawings, maps, and handwriting by means 
of radio. Some of the examples shown are 
quite astonishing and promise much in the 
future along this line. 

THe Typographische Mitteilungen has 
been devoting a number of pages in late 
issues to a defense against the criticism 
which has appeared in its contemporaries 
over “Elementary Typography,” which it 
promulgated some months ago and which 
was the subject of an article under the title, 
“A Lesson in Typography,” by N. J. Werner 
in our October issue. This fantastic typo- 
graphic mode met a rough reception gen- 
erally, and it is to be hoped its sponsors 
will soon realize their foolhardiness in 
springing it on a public suffering already too 
much from inanities in typography. 

GERMANY is not without big printing 
establishments. It is noted that the house 
of Ullstein at Berlin has in use 55,337 square 
meters of floor space. Its personnel com- 
prises 2,500 technical, 2,000 editorial and 
administrative, and 3,500 transport workers. 
It has seventy-five different offices and agen- 
cies in Berlin and fifty-nine in the prov- 
inces. The telephone list carries ninety-one 
numbers. Its monthly consumption of paper 
is 3,000,000 kilos and of ink 65,000 kilos. It 
has sixty-five rotary presses, one of which 
can print ninety-six pages. It has sixty-six 
composing machines, and 600 machines for 
folding, binding and other operations. Its 
engines have a combined energy of 2,000 
horse-power and its transportation service 
has eighty-five autos and three airplanes. 


HUNGARY 
THE director of the library of the Na- 
tional Museum has organized an exhibition 
of the history of the Hungarian press since 
its beginning in 1526. The first journal of 
the country was dated September 27, 1526. 


PERSIA 


PerstA, and in fact the whole Orient, is 
still far in the rear so far as typography is 
concerned. But it is hoped that the newly 
built parliament printing office at Teheran 
will speed up the endeavor to follow the 
printing technique of the western lands. 
Yet it will take years to get desirable re- 
sults, as there is a great lack of educated 
workmen and no proper respect for the 
graphic worker. Because of this lack of rec- 
ognition the incursion from the educated 
spheres into the realm of Gutenberg is very 
slow. The intimate touch with Europe, due 
to the great war, is bringing about a change 
in sentiment. Therefore more intelligence is 
directed toward modern technique,and espe- 
cially in Teheran. Here it is felt that the 
former indifference in respect to typography 
shall not continue, and that one may not 
be ashamed of what the government’s print- 
ery produces. This will have its influence 
on private printing plants, which are very 
primitive indeed in comparison with those 
of the western hemisphere. 


ROUMANIA 


To GivE full consideration of the graphic 
situation in this country would require nu- 
merous papers. It is only within four years 
or so that a change toward modernism has 
taken place. In respect to this, much is 
needed to further the educational advance- 
ment of the workmen in our art and over- 
come the great difficulties which hinder 
modernization. A step forward was made 
in the introduction of the linotype and 
monotype machines. To obtain desirable 
inks is a deterrent, as there is no ink factory 
in Roumania. The time required to secure 
inks from abroad gives cause for many a 
tale of woe from printers. The paper mills 
are well employed, yet the finer classes of 
paper must be imported, which causes 
plenty of worry when customers are in a 
hurry. Business is rather good, and there 
are but few journeymen out of work. There 
is a demand for good pressmen, especially 
such as are conversant with illustration and 
color work. It is difficult to induce for- 
eigners to come to this country. It is hoped 
that the graphic organizations will come to 
an early recognition of the fact that good 
trade schools must be established. 
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THERE ARE STILL a number of salesmen 
who insist that friendship is the greatest 
creator of sales, and that the man who can 
treat his customers in a way similar to that 
by which he treats his nearest friends is 
practically assured of success. All well and 
good, but give me the salesman who puts 
friendship second to that intangible thing 
called service. I have seen too many so- 
called friendships burst like a bubble with- 
out the slightest provocation. They exist 
one day; the next day they are gone. A 
petty disagreement, of apparent unimpor- 
tance at the time, has been, more than once, 
the cause for the shifting of an account. Let 
any man look back over his list of friends 
ten years from now and compare that list 
with that of today. He will find vacancies in 
the old that have been filled by newer 
names. Indeed, he will have to think to re- 
call the associations brought up by some of 
the names. Or let him review his present list 
of friends. How many have come as the re- 
sult of business contact, and how many as 
the result of social contact ? He will be sur- 
prised. The holding of any account by the 
devices of presenting theater tickets and 
cigars is not to be maintained. Any man 
who can be wheedled into a sale by a gift 
is unscrupulous. The next salesman offering 
a gift of greater value will win the account. 
If you don’t believe this, think of the sales- 
man in your firm who is most successful. 
How does he work, and why? 


SrxTy PER CENT of American business 
houses, it is recorded, do not know their 
true costs. They still arrive at them by fig- 
uring their cost to manufacture, usually 
guesswork, and then adding a certain per- 
centage to cover sales, delivery and over- 
head. To some, this statement will come as 
a distinct surprise and seem gross exaggera- 
tion; to me, the element of surprise remains, 
but the exaggeration fades quietly away into 
a remote distance. Having relied for a num- 
ber of years on the business of printing for 
a livelihood, I was astounded that the per- 
centage was not closer to ninety. It seems 
inconceivable to me that, when six printers 
are invited to estimate on a certain job and 
turn in estimates differing anywhere from 
ten to three hundred per cent, there should 
be a general ignorance of only sixty per 
cent. A terrifying thought occurs: Could it 
be possible that the printers form the bulk 
of this percentage ! 


How MANY RECALL the old molded or 
sculptured advertisements so much in vogue 
during the early years of this century? 
Looking through an old volume of THE 
INLAND PRINTER recently —it was, I be- 
lieve, for the year 1901—I came across 
several articles pertaining to this form of 
advertising and noticed, in addition, that the 
magazine used the technique occasionally 
for the cover design and that many of the 
advertisers also used it. I remarked at the 
time how rare such an advertisement was 
today. Two hours later I bought a copy of 
Vanity Fair. The first advertisement I came 
to, the advertisement of “ Bain de Cham- 
pagne,” was a sculptured affair! If any of 
my readers have any proofs of these old 
ads., I shall certainly appreciate receiving 
them, but not because of their beauty. 
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Havinc been a printer for a number of 
years he was, therefore, a very poor man! 

. . That, I believe, is the briefest satire I 
could pen for the printer who sells on price 
alone and gives no heed to quality. 


FRoM WHAT I SEE in various house-organs 
that reach me, their editors are in constant 
fear of offending their customers and pros- 
pects. Consequently, they write Pollyanna 
stuff or inspirational stuff that has a pro- 
nounced habit of going in one ear and 
promptly out the other. They believe, mis- 
takenly, that they must write down to their 
readers instead of up. Assuming 
that your readers are intelligent will bring 
you more business than making it obvious 
that you consider them ignorant. . . . Or 
is the answer that most house-organ editors 
couldn’t write up if they had to? 


IN A RECENT SURVEY of some 800,000 
lines of newspaper advertising it was discov- 
ered that eighty-seven per cent told the ob- 
vious truth and that thirteen per cent told 
the obvious lie. In other words, 104,000 lines 
sought to sell goods to the public by fraudu- 
lent presentation. It seems to me that this 
is a preposterous lie and that the percentage 
of truth in advertising should be closer to 
one hundred before we begin crowing about 
our veracity. The newspaper which reported 
the results of the survey naturally worded 
its headline somewhat as follows: “ News- 
paper Advertising Eighty-seven Per Cent 
True.” I am of the opinion that it should 
have read: “ Newspaper Advertising Found 
to Be Thirteen Per Cent False in Recent 
Survey.” The remarkable part of 
the whole proceeding was the fact that it 
received any publicity at all! 


Wiru A FLourisH of pride I had shown 
her specimen after specimen which betrayed 
unquestionably the ability of our composi- 
tors to set an esthetically readable page of 
type. She greeted each piece with a staccato 
“um” or “humph,” expressions so decid- 
edly unfeminine that I should have been 
dubious of her appreciation had she not 
just placed an order. When I suggested that 
she accompany me on a trip of the plant 
she acquiesced without the slightest sugges- 
tion of enthusiasm, but when, in the com- 
posing room, she saw one of the men lifting 
a stickful of type to the imposing stone she 
burst suddenly into praise and began hurl- 
ing flowery phrases and fragrant adjectives 
all over the place, much to the astonishment 
of the embarrassed fellow who thought no 
more of what he was doing than he would 
of wiping the tobacco stain from his mus- 
tache. I am positive that I blushed, but there 
came home to me the blinding truth of what 
Joseph Conrad said to Egeria when she 
mentioned as adorable a certain passage in 
“The Nigger of Narcissus,’ “Ah, madame, 
we are always so much praised for things 
that we do without thinking and the really 
difficult affairs are passed over.” 
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Tue Latest Chrysler automobile adver- 
tisement, appearing in most of the leading 
publications, has as its heading, “ The Final 
Perfection of Riding Easement.” I maintain 
—and I believe that Mr. Teall will uphold 
me in this—that the use of the word 
“easement” in this instance is wrong, I 
have looked up the word in Webster’s New 
International and I find that it means “ that 
which brings ease, relief or comfort.” This 
definition strengthens my belief that the 
word was badly chosen and that the man 
who wrote it was careless of the thought he 
wished to convey. The car itself might be 
the perfection of riding ease, but the balloon 
tires, the springs, the upholstery or the shock 
absorbers are the agencies that make the 
riding easy. Too frequently do we find ex- 
amples of carelessness in advertising copy. 
The writers seem to feel that the longer the 
word, the more impressive the result. I am 
being very lenient and compassionate when 
I accuse such writers of carelessness; I am 
fearful that most of the time it can be 
attributed to downright ignorance. 


“ NOT ALL WELL DRESSED MEN wear Adler- 
Rochester clothes, but all the men who do 
wear them are well dressed!” Thus runs 
the entire copy in a recent clothing adver- 
tisement appearing in Vanity Fair. In my 
opinion, this is saying superlatives in a 
subtle way and is a progressive step from 
the usual harsh method so frequently used 
in short copy. While Robert Ruxton would 
undoubtedly condemn it because it lacked 
proof and reason-why, I am sure that he 
would give it a better mark than those 
which take the superlatives by the horns 
and throw them, in their nudity, to the 
public, Incidentally, it will not be difficult 
for advertising men to trace the conception 
of the sentence. Remember this about ad- 
vertising: “Advertising will not make every 
business man successful, but most successful 
business men are advertisers! ” Remember! 


“WE'VE SMOKED YOU OUT,” writes a gen- 
tleman from my own city. “ We wondered 
who wrote Gray Matter for Tue InLAnp 
PRINTER and one of our copy clan said he 
thought he recognized your style. Is it really 
you? If it isn’t, our copy boy is going to 
lose a dinner to six with cigars after, The 
title to your columns sounds oddly suspi- 
cious and, by the way, we’ve read a lot of 
your stuff but have never seen your pic- 
ture.” Tell your copy boy, E. T. B., 
to deposit his money in his checking ac- 
count. And, now that you have “ smoked me 
out,” what are you going to do with me? 
And what is the difference who writes the 
page, so long as it gets written? And, by the 
way, wouldn’t the title to my columns 
sound more oddly suspicious if I didn’t 
write them? And for my picture —“ No- 
body’s asked me for it, sir,” he said. 


IT IS MUCH EASIER to say that you have 
a competent service department than it is 
to prove it. It is much wiser to be able to 
prove that you have a competent service 
department before you say it! 


THE ONLY THING more exasperating than 
teaching one old printing salesman how to 
sell ideas instead of price is teaching two! 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Again—Valuing Your Newspaper 

The subject of valuation of newspaper property is nearly 
always of interest to the newspaper owner and publisher. Re- 
cent big deals in large daily newspapers have renewed interest 
in the subject, and there have been some interesting contribu- 
tions of views of valuation of smaller newspapers. 
And one of the best of such contributions was 
offered last month at a district newspaper organ- 
ization meeting at Iowa City by J. S. Farquhar, 
publisher of the Cedar Rapids Daily Republican, 
and also owner of several county papers scattered 
over that part of the state. Mr. Farquhar, to get 
at the ideas of other publishers regarding the value 
of their plants, addressed a questionnaire to a 
large number of publishers and gave a digest of 
their replies in the paper he read at this meeting. 

Mr. Farquhar quotes first the statement attrib- 
uted to William Randolph Hearst that the two 
most fundamental things he buys, when he pur- 
chases a newspaper, are opportunity and freedom 
from competition. “If that is true,’ says Mr. 
Farquhar, “ standardization of price and abstract 
theory must give place to an intelligent study of 
each and every newspaper enterprise as it exists 
in its own community.” Relating some of his personal experi- 
ences in buying county newspapers, Mr. Farquhar concludes 
that “the market value of a newspaper is so closely allied 
with the personalities of the seller and buyer respectively, as 
represented in terms of good will, that the impossibility of 
placing a price on these equations at once becomes manifest. I 
shall say little to you of machinery, equipment, or building, 
because their relative importance to the value of a newspaper 
is negligible.” 

Reference is made to certain distinguished personalities 
who are making wonderful values in their newspapers. And 
then he quotes from replies received to his questionnaire to 
show that each individual publisher ascribes certain values to 
his own proposition which might or might not appeal to others 
who are in the field to buy. 

Professor Lazelle, of the University of Iowa, an old news- 
paper man himself, says the correct market value of a news- 
paper, as he understands it, is approximately five dollars for 
every paid-in-advance subscriber, plus the physical value of the 
equipment in the plant. 

Editor and Publisher contained a contribution on this sub- 
ject, which probably refers more to daily newspapers than to 
others, and this is quoted as follows: (1) Value circulation and 
good will at $10,000 per thousand of circulation. (2) Value 
circulation and good will at the total amount of the gross 
receipts from advertising and circulation for the past twelve 
months. Add excess of current assets over liabilities, plus the 
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replacement value of plant, machinery, and equipment. (3) 
Value circulation and good will at amount which net earnings 
capitalized at ten per cent for year in question will bring. Add 
excess of current assets over liabilities, plus replacement value 
of equipment. (4) Take the average of these three methods. 
One of the outstanding features to be noted in the 
exhibit of quotations from real publishers who 
responded to the questionnaire is that every one 
placed a continued higher value on his property 
year after year as the circulation grew and volume 
of business increased. Value of equipment is usu- 
ally incidental to the field and the gross business. 
The capitalized value of a newspaper may not be 
any sort of barometer of its true value. We know 
of a good small-city daily running along for years 
on a capitalized value of $25,000, when it sold 
within the last two years for a quarter of a mil- 
lion, at least. 

A major part of the replies indicated that the 
publishers used their gross annual business as their 
best barometer of newspaper value. While this is 
an old and long established method with many 
old-time publishers it is in our judgment still the 
most dependable of any yet devised. A buyer can 
not go far wrong in purchasing on the value of the gross busi- 
ness, because the plant must be sufficient to sustain that busi- 
ness or the paper would not have it, and the field must furnish 
that business or else the business on the books would not 
amount to the figure given. 

Occasionally some publisher declares that his profits indi- 
cate best the value of his business. But that standard might 
vary greatly with different publishers. One splendid small-town 
publisher we know has devoted seven days a week to his busi- 
ness for years and kept no account of the hours of each day. 
He has been an expert in every department of his business, 
and could fit in anywhere he was needed. His business is 
beyond all normalcy for such a town and plant, but to him his 
newspaper is worth its gross annual business, and is making a 
proportionate profit because he has the faculty of manage- 
ment. It might, however, be questioned whether there is any 
other man who could go in there and take his place and make 
an equally good showing. 

At four to five dollars per subscriber — actual, paying, and 
permanent subscribers — the measure of good will of the usual 
county paper may be quite readily gaged. Valuing the machin- 
ery and equipment of the plant may be more directly arrived 
at. Either at its going value, or at its replacement value, or as 
material to be junked, the newspaper plant may be set down 
in actual figures. If a going concern, the yearly business will 
usually check pretty closely with the circulation, good will, 
and the plant value, as we have noted in many cases. 











To Stop Government Printing of Envelopes 


One of the first bills offered for passage in the session of 
congress now started will be that to limit the printing of 
return cards by the government to a mere skeleton of a return 
card on manufactured stamped envelopes. Honorable H. C. 
Brimblecomb, chairman of the National Editorial Association 
legislative committee, announces that a new bill has been pre- 
pared, so that objections made to the bill offered in the last 
congress may be eliminated. This new bill, S. 3837, it is prom- 
ised, will have an early hearing, and many influential senators 
have become interested in its passage. In fact, we have been 
advised that the bill will pass the senate, since the date for 
cancellation of the government printing contract has been 
advanced to 1928 instead of 1927, which latter date was a 
major objection to the bill in the last session. 

We quote from a letter recently sent by Mr. Brimblecomb 
to members of the association, explaining the new bill: 

This bill is designed to eliminate only the printing of special 
return addresses on government stamped envelopes. The bill as now 
drawn will permit the manufacture and sale of plain stamped 
envelopes and those with the return address printed thereon. Under 
the terms of S. 3837 the public can buy plain stamped envelopes 
at any post office and in any quantity. The same is true for the 
so-called “ office request” envelope which bears a skeleton card 
in the upper left corner. Our objection is to the government’s selling 
a commodity at cost to the public when that article could be fur- 
nished by the publishers and printers at competitive commercial 
rates. We contend that the printing industry is discriminated 
against for the benefit of the stamped envelope users who pay 
commercial prices for every other article they purchase. 

Our bill occupies a preferred place on the senate post office com- 
mittee calendar but it will not be considered unless publishers 
codperate to the fullest extent and insist upon immediate action 
when the members of congress return to Washington. 


A Real Circulation Plan 


If any one thing more than another engages the thought 
of the ambitious publisher who knows he is making a good 
newspaper, it is the matter of increasing his circulation and 
advertising patronage. However, there are too many of these 
publishers who direct their thought toward contests and pre- 
miums and other devices that may promise a quick growth of 
their list — at the risk of great expense and possible dissatis- 
faction to their clientele. We have discussed this question 
briefly before, and with the advice that personal solicitation is 
the best method for securing circulation, even though other 
inducements should be used to secure more readers. The reac- 
tion we always note when this is suggested is that good solici- 
tors can not be secured. We know better. And we know that 
oftentimes the best solicitors are located right in the com- 
munity, but are unknown. Looking across the field of opera- 
tions the man or woman who can work circulation is often- 
times not seen, and thought is centered on some possible 
experienced solicitor far away — some one who may be rec- 
ommended as a “ whizz.” This “ whizz” may be found to be 
unscrupulous, prolific of promises, and unfair to competition, 
even though he may bring in the names of subscribers with 
whom matters will have to be adjusted later on. 

A publisher of a progressive and growing county-seat paper 
was discussing this subject with the writer recently. He has a 
good field and his paper is now covering it at a ratio of three 
out of four families in the field — towns and country included. 
With several other papers in his county, that is very good, if 
not near to the possible saturation point. His list is steadily 
increasing at this time of year without solicitation, though 
changes and removals are constantly going on. 

His achievement in adding to his list is interesting, and it 
is also workable by any energetic publisher of a good county 
paper. During the fall he samples his workable territory. Then 
he arranges with the rural mail carriers to give him their spare 
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time several days. The carriers can do this, and all he asks 
them to do is to go with him in his car and point out to him 
the homes where his paper is not received regularly. Each car- 
rier is arranged with in turn, and the publisher gives the car- 
riers fifty cents for each new subscriber secured on their 
rounds. He states that this saves a lot of time and is worth the 
cost, for he has rounded up ten to fifteen subscribers a day 
that way, and is enabled to cover the routes in the shortest 
possible time. The publisher is a salesman, and a good one, 
of course. He has lived in the county many years — long before 
he was the publisher — and when he tells the prospect who he 
is and what he is selling, there is little or no delay in the 
matter. They have seen his sample copies of the paper and 
he is not the ordinary canvasser for something or other just 
to get the money. They know the paper is a good one and 
they are not slow to subscribe for it. He takes them whether 
they pay at the time or not, and for a short period if he can 
not get them for a year’s subscription. 

There are several advantages in this plan: The routes are 
well and thoroughly covered; no time is wasted in visiting 
homes already taking the paper or homes where it would be 
useless to try to place it, for the carrier knows; the patron 
thus has a chance to see and get acquainted with the publisher 
and the latter has the tremendous advantage of knowing his 
subscribers personally — knowing their location, their circum- 
stances and much of their interests for guidance in future pub- 
licity in his paper. 

Now there is no reason why some good, sensible man or 
woman in every community could not take the place of the 
publisher in this canvassing job. We know it can be done, for 
we have tried it, successfully. Get a man well known, possibly 
a retired farmer who wants employment. Get a woman, mature 
in years, and with spunk enough to be a go-getter. Either hire 
a car or pay them for using their own, and see if the results 
will not justify the expense. As sure as Christmas is coming, 
circulation can be increased in this way, and the risk of loss 
from a questionable “ contest ” is avoided. 


Observations 


REALIZING how disastrous it may be to newspaper reader 
confidence, it is really surprising to us how many publishers 
still run advertising that is questionable, to say the least. We 
have a case presented wherein a small daily newspaper reader 
asks what he can do with a concern that has “ gypped” him 
out of five dollars and cost him nine dollars additional in equip- 
ment for answering a classified advertisement offering big 
money to people who can work right at home. On answering this 
advertisement of a certain “ distributing company ” in Chicago 
the reader did as directed — asked for particulars. The particu- 
lars were that he was to pay the company five dollars to be- 
come an accredited member of this distributing association, and 
it in turn would furnish him with names of firms who might 
employ him to distribute samples in his town. He sent the five 
dollars and was furnished with the names of alleged concerns 
who would employ him to distribute their samples. But first 
he had to have printed some cards of identification, which were 
duly signed by the “ president ” of this distributing company. 
The cards cost the reader seven dollars, and he then spent 
two dollars in postage addressing prospective sampling con- 
cerns. Total, fourteen dollars and nary a reply. Who can blame 
that reader for hereafter discrediting all advertising? And who 
can blame him for having a grudge against all newspapers? 
He is a man of meager resources, and the fourteen dollars 
was a sorry loss to his family. Moral: Just take a little time 
to investigate such advertising before printing it. Ask the con- 
cern for its plan, at least, and be fairly sure that your readers 
will not be “ frisked ” in this sleight-of-hand way by concerns 
that are using the mails and keeping at long distance from 
their victims. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


The Dispatch, Lexington, North Carolina.—The first page of the news sec- 
tion of the “‘ Old Hickory Fair Edition” is well arranged, especially across the 
top. The page as a whole, however, would be more interesting and better bal- 
ance if there were a few heads of larger size in the lower part of the page; a 
very good head for the place would be one with a main deck of two lines set 
in the same size head-letter as is used for the main deck of the heads across 
the top. Only two of the large top heads have sub-decks, and they are essential 
to the best appearance and also make the break from the head to the text less 
abruyt. On the two heads which have subordinate decks the smaller lines are 
space! too closely and there is not sufficient space around the dashes. The 
smal! heads in the bottom of the page are also too closely line-spaced. The 
press\ork is just fair, but it is not bad. The advertisements are well arranged 
and displayed. This is the best feature about the paper, although bad rule 
joints in some of the borders detract somewhat from the appearance of them. 
Borders are often needlessly heavy; the appear- 
ance of the advertisements and the pages as a 
whol: are not as satisfactory as they might be 
on that account. While not serious, the use of 
so much condensed display type is also some- 
what detrimental. The pyramiding of advertise- 
ments is a fine feature. 

A. P. Smitu, Mt. Clemens, Michigan.—We 
like the several issues of T’ke Mirror very much 
indeed. Good heads, neat makeup and excellent 
printing (on calendered paper) raise it some- 
what above the standard of similar school papers. 
As the page is small and there are few adver- 
tisements, which also are small, the variety of 
borders appearing on some of the pages is detri- 
mental to the appearance of the paper without 
contributing additional display effectiveness to 
the advertisements individually. Nothing is 
gained by the use of varied styles of type in 
the advertisements. This, also, makes the paper 
less pleasing than it could have been. 


Louts A. Nitscu, McAllen, Texas.— By far 


NIEVWE AMSTERDAMSCHE COVRANT 


ALGEMEEN HANDELSBLAD 


One black steer in a herd of white cattle stands out like a wart on one’s nose, 
but nothing stands out in a herd of mixed colors. Since really effective con- 
trast may be given very few lines or ads.— and as that would mean favoritism 
and hinder you from making the most attractive paper possible — we suggest 
that you use only one style for your display. Change of style is not the only 
means of contrast, remember; change of size and strength, within the same 
style — as, for instance, Cheltenham Bold against Cheltenham Old Style — are 
potent means of emphasis and embody none of the dangers characteristic of 
change of style. The printing is the best feature about your paper, and we 
urge, in addition to the suggestions already made, that you pyramid the adver- 
tisements, that is, group them in the lower right corner of each page. This 
arrangement carried out through the paper creates a pleasing effect of order. 

PauL TitLow, Mathews, Virginia Makeup on the first page of your issue 
of September 9 is commendable; in fact, if the printing had been better we 
would have endorsed it more effectively by 
reproducing the page. The line of italic across 
the top is too close to the masthead line. An 
eight-column page is just a column too wide; 
it is rather awkward to handle. Advertisements 
individually are very good, but their effect on 
the page ensemble is not as good as might be, 
due to the variety of prominent borders that 
are used. If plain rules, not too black, were 
used, and if the print were not so heavy with 
ink, we would like the paper very much. 

The Bulletin, Pomona, California.— Al- 
though there is a broken-up effect on the first 
page of your issue for September 8 in conse- 
quence of the strength of the large number of 
headings thereon, the paper as a whole is away 
above average. Presswork is very good and the 
advertisements are excellent; they bear evidence 
of having been studied out and arranged with 
an idea of making them neat and attractive in 
appearance as well as effective — something un- 
usual in papers published in little big cities. 





the best feature of the Monitor is first page 
makeup, which is well balanced. We do not 
like the head-letter type, however; the contrast- 
ing heavy and light lines create a rather con- 
fusing effect from a distance and the face is 
not as pleasing as one having less difference 
between light and heavy lines would be. The 
lines of the sub-deck are spaced too closely in 
the large head about the Tabasco school. The 
page advertisement of Hicks tires is unusually 
effective in layout, but this effectiveness is 
materially weakened by the body matter set in 
italics; moreover, it is too closely spaced. The 
extra-condensed type in which the head is set is 
also detrimental to the appearance and display 
value of the advertisement; a roman of even 
smaller size would be clearer than the italic 
used for the text and would provide space for 
setting the head over this group in two lines of 
type of regular proportion. The twelve-point 
tule border, while heavy, is not particularly 
objectionable in this instance, since the display 
is large and bold. The fact of its being so 
thick, however, makes the joints that do not come close together loom up 
very badly. In other words, a border made up of three two-point rules would 
have sufficient body to match the advertisement and would make the rule 
joints appear less pronounced. The heavier the rule the worse a bad joint 
appears. Some of the advertisements are weak as a result of the body matter 
being set on the machine in the regular body face, which is too small for the 
advertisements in question, considering their size and particularly the amount 
of matter. In fact, if you would use plain rules, two-point face — used single 
on small spaces and double and triple on larger advertisements —a great im- 
provement in the paper would be accomplished, automatically, as it were. 

Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam, Holland.—We appreciate your courtesy 
in sending us the tercentenary supplement, commemorating the three hundredth 
anniversary of the city of New York, originally New Amsterdam. Despite 
rough handling in transit the copy shows its typographical excellence plainly. 
The text matter, in English, is on topics of live interest. We are reproducing 
the unusually interesting first page, what in a booklet or magazine would be 
called the cover design, and it is all of that — and on a newspaper. 

Ovid Register-Union, Ovid, Michigan.—There are too many large heads on 
the first page of your July 22 issue and they are often out of proportion to 
the length and importance of the items. The big extra-bold two-column italic 
heads in the bottom part of the page overbalance the heads nearer the top, 
which should dominate the page. Advertisements are well laid out and displayed, 
but the benefit is almost nullified by their displeasing appearance. Too many 
widely different type faces are employed. Tudor, a crude Old English face, and 
the block-letter are not at all suitable for advertising typography; you should 
climinate them from your shop as soon as possible, if you consider the appear- 
ance of your paper important. While a change of type faces may sometimes 
be effective in giving emphasis by contrast against the style of type commonly 
used, the advantages of this means of emphasis are lost altogether when many 
styles are employed — especially when several appear in one advertisement. 
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TERCENTENARY SVPPLEMENT 
COMMEMORATING THE THREE’ 
“HVNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


WHICH BEGAN ITS LIFE AS 
CAXACAYTHE CITY OF : 


NEW AMSTERDAM 


AMSTERDAM, OCTOBER 5TH. 1926. 


First page of special magazine section of the Algemeen 

Handelsblad, Amsterdam, Holland, 

hundredth anniversary of the establishment of New Amster- 
dam, as New York city was originally named. 


It is a curious fact that, as a general rule, we 
must go to the great metropolitan centers or to 
the smaller towns (where only weeklies may be 
published) to find really good newspaper typog- 
raphy. The worst, generally, is found in the 
towns between these two classes. The adver- 
tisements in the special sections are set wholly 
in light-face types, and with liberal white space 
these are as effective as they are neat looking. 
There’s a suggestion of the Christian Science 
Monitor in these pages, which is agreeable in- 
deed; you could not have chosen a better model, 
if, in fact, the idea for the handling of these 
pages came from the great Boston newspaper. 

Henry C. Woopyarp, Spencer, West Vir- 
ginia.— We consider the record you have made 
since starting with the Times-Record in 1920 
really remarkable. It represents real develop- 
ment, strong solicitation and considerable influ- 
ence among local advertisers to develop from 
six seven-column pages an issue to issues of 
twenty and twenty-eight pages. For this result 
the excellence of the paper, of course, is par- 
tially responsible. Since you first began submitting copies of your paper we 
have noticed a steady improvement in the quality of the advertisements, which, 
doubtless, also, has been effectual in developing your advertising volume. Let 
us suggest you should always put a border around an advertisement; there are 
a few in the issues just received that are weak in consequence of the absence 
of borders. Avoid the extensive use of condensed display types. They are often 
used when space was available for type of regular proportion, which would 
have been not only more pleasing but much more effective from a display 
standpoint. The newsheads on the first page would be better if the sub-decks 
were somewhat larger. 

The Marion Enterprise, Marion, New York.—Your one hundredth anni- 
versary number is mighty fine. The clean look resulting from good printing — 
though some of the cuts are weak — and the fact that the large “ banner ”’ 
heads are in light-face Cheltenham Old Style is good to see. We wish more 
papers would use light-face types on heads of extra large size, even though 
the smaller heads are bold. The size of such headlines is sufficient to provide 
the required emphasis, even against the smaller heads in bold type, and the 
too black effect of bold-face types in large sizes is obviated. Next among the 
good qualities is the exceptional amount of interesting local historical matter, 
all of which is well handled. Makeup on the initial pages of sections is excel- 
lent, as is also the case on the “ inside’’ pages, where advertisements are 
pyramided. Advertisements are not as good as they might be, one of the leading 
faults being wide variations in borders, some of which are too weak in relation 
to the size of the ads. and the bold type in them. They do not have the 
unity they should and there is a ‘“run-together effect’? about them. Too 
much bold display characterizes some advertisements and too many points 
are emphasized; in consequence some are crowded. One of these — Holloway- 
Collins — is further weakened by display practically all set in a condensed bold- 
face, which, in addition to the crowding and over-emphasis, makes it really 
ugly. Some of the larger advertisements are wasteful of white space; the desire 
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to ‘“‘ machine” as much of the matter as possible encouraged setting the text 
matter too small, leaving wide areas of white space. It would be much better 
to have a wide margin around the ad., although the proper thing would have 
been to set the body matter in a larger type size. Mixing types of varied 
shape should be guarded against; a number of your ads. would be first class 
if this were avoided. 

The Leesburg Commercial, Leesburg, Florida We can not attempt to 
review newspapers by special letter; however, you need not fear we will say 
anything seriously detrimental here in print, for the Commercial is away above 
the average. The presswork is a revelation; yours is the best printed news- 
paper we have seen in a long time. There’s a fine body of ink; the big display 
type is solid black, yet there isn’t the least sign of smearing or offset on a 
couple of the issues. You have a real press, and, of course, a real pressman, 
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First page of one of the best all- around papers received in recent months, 
Leesburg (Fla.) Commercial. The only weakness is the heads, which are too 
solid looking, due to the use of capitals and lines too closely spaced. 


too. It takes both to get good results. Makeup is likewise excellent, especially 
on the first pages of the several issues submitted. Sub-decks in the larger news 
headings are crowded, however, the only unsatisfactory feature on any of the 
initial pages. Advertisements are very good indeed; in fact, aside from the 
little matter of spacing the heads, the only point where improvement could be 
made would be to pyramid the advertisements. While they are not at all 
badly arranged, usually down both sides of a page with reading matter between, 
the effect would be better if they were grouped in the lower right-hand corner 
on all pages. We note that a half-page advertisement (full width) is placed 
at the top of one of the pages in the issue of October 22. This is quite too 
good a position to give an advertiser; and it is harmful to the paper because 
the reading matter in small type is “ buried’? underneath, so to speak. The 
large type of the advertisement would enable it to “carry” at the bottom. 
We are reproducing the first page of one of the issues. 

James H. Crrumins, Newmarket, New Hampshire—— We can not recall 
your other advertisements, so can’t say whether or not you have improved. 
Your “ Wise Shoppers ” advertisement is more pleasing than the other because 
fewer type faces are used; but there is too much display of almost even size. 
So the other is better from an advertising standpoint. However, neither is a 
good ad., although it was possible to make a good ad. with the copy both in 
display and appearance. By adhering to few faces— one or two should be 
enough for an ad. of this size and kind — and providing adequate contrast in 
size so important lines would stand out (as they could be made to without strik- 
ing differences in style and shape of type) the right result would be a simple 
matter. “* Wonderful Bargains,”’ the most important display, perhaps, doesn’t 
stand out at all in your arrangement. As a rule, too many lines are displayed 
in the other advertisements you submit; there is too much bold type, and 
there are too many instances where adjacent lines are in type faces strikingly 
different, both as to style and shape. Quite frequently your major display is 
the signature, and the top display of the ad. is altogether too small. The 
largest lines should be at or near the top, not only from a display standpoint 
—to get the reader’s attention and start him reading at the beginning — but 
also from the standpoint of appearance. When the large display is low, the 
ad. is bound to appear bottom-heavy and unbalanced. 
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Taylor County Star-News, Medford, Wisconsin.— Presswork is excellent 
and your first page (September 23) is a beauty. As the advertisements and 
makeup throughout are in accord with the best up-to-date practice, it is plain 
your paper as a whole is a fine one. 

The Telephone Register, McMinnville, Oregon.—The October issues of your 
paper are excellent in every detail. Makeup is always spicy and well balanced 
although not, as some one has said, “ painfully ” so. The first page of one 
issue is reproduced. 

The Voice of Labor, Hobart, Tasmania.— Rules between the columns of 
text would improve the appearance of the paper; they would also make the 
heads less confusing and more pleasing. Presswork is excellent and the adver 
tisements are satisfactory, although plain rule would make a lot better border 
than the unit machine borders. As a rule, these are too weak. 

Witit1am Hartman, Worcester, Massachusetts.—The Catholic Messengrr 
has good points and bad, the worst feature being the advertisements on the 
first page. They cheapen the appearance of the paper, which justifies more 
dignity and class. There are plenty of ads. on the other pages, it is true, but 
if those on the first page were distributed over the other seven pages they 
would not be noticeable and your first page would be improved one hundred 
per cent; one-half of the ads. could easily be placed on the last page. The 
printing is good and the advertisements are well handled, although as many 
of them are one and two inch spaces there is little opportunity to make much 
out of them. 

The Monitor-Register, Woodstown, New Jersey.— Your issue for July 1, 
the special South Jersey Exposition edition, is commendable from an editorial 
standpoint. Typographically, however, it is not what it should be. The effe:t 
of the “‘ banner ”’ head across the top of page 1 of the first section is bad. it 
is worse because of the six-point solid rule underneath, where convention] 
double-rule cut-offs are proper. The hand-set lines of the news-heads also 
look careless. As a rule, spacing between words is too wide, but that isn't 
so bad as the great variation in the length of the lines. Comparative lines 
should be the same length; that is, in a drop-line head all lines should be the 
same length. Nothing looks worse than a head of two big lines at the top, one 
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Effective first page of the Telephone Register, McMinnville, Oregon, a beau- 


tifully printed paper in which all mechanical features are 
maintained at a high standard. 


of which is full and the other only about half full, or a little more. That condi- 
tion doesn’t exist on the page in question, but the heading at the top of the last 
column looks very bad because there was evidently no plan or idea as to form 
in mind when the three irregular main lines were set. It is quite awkward. We 
find a large advertisement for West Ocean City without a border, and that, 
together with the fact that a number of type faces are used for the display, 
makes the ad. seem wholly lacking in the essential of unity, which functions 
in the way of appearance and in getting and holding attention. The first six 
lines of this ad., all display, are in six different styles of type —all, worse 
still, being decidedly different. No two of them would be harmonious. There 
are two more styles in the ad. farther down — eight in all. Surely a paper car- 
rying such a good volume of advertising, and seemingly so good editorially, 
deserves a better dress. Worse than the mixture of different faces of the same 
shape is the mixture of different shapes of type, all of which should be avoided 
if a neat paper is desired. 
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The Inland Offset Lithographer iS 


By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photolithography and Offset Lithography 


Part XXII.—Sy Frank O. SULLIVAN 






THE PANTONE Process.— Some months ago this depart- 
ment carried a story concerning the research work being car- 
ried on by Ronald Trist, of London, England. Mr. Trist’s work 


was along the line of perfecting a plate that could be used 


either for “dry lithography” or for letterpress 
printing. At that time it was explained that the 
method consisted in the depositing, by electro- 
lytical means, of either gold, silver, or copper on 
a metal plate, giving the image a raised surface 
from which to print. Judging from the explanation 
just appearing in the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, Mr. Trist’s research work has 
enabled him to perfect his work in a satisfactory 
manner and to bring it to a success. We quote 
from the article noted above: 


The process has now been perfected and, for the 
first time publicly in London, was explained and 
demonstrated at Stationers’ Hall, October 13 last, by 
Mr. Trist’s coadjutor, A. G. Symmons, of the Sun 
Engraving Company. This took place in the presence 
of many distinguished printers. Mr. Symmons ex- 
plained that this process— known as “ Pantone”— was both a 
letterpress process and a litho process, use being made of an inde- 
structible plate or block that could be used by either of the two 
printing methods. The printing plate could be taken from a letter- 
press machine and printed litho, or taken from a litho machine and 
printed letterpress. Either letterpress ink or litho ink could be used, 
and in any color desired. The plate is unaffected by water, humid- 
ity, or grease, and there is none of the usual trouble due to grain 
with litho plates, or due to atmospheric settlement on the plate, 
or other effects of the atmosphere in the works. Printing could be 
done on any paper or other flexible material — on fine or coarse 
paper, chromo, super-calendered, newsprint, feather-weight, or even 
on textiles. No makeready is necessary or possible — simply enough 
pressure from the cylinder or platen to force the paper into com- 
plete contact with the plate. 

Proceeding to give technical details of the process, Mr. Symmons 
said that use was made of one of the hardest metals known, viz., 
chromium. Iron, tin, or any other metal could be used as a base, 
on which was deposited a thin layer of pure copper. On this copper- 
coated plate was deposited a coating of chromium, the depositing 
being done electrolytically, using chromium in its familiar form of 
salt, the current employed being of a very high amperage — some- 
where about 1,100 amperes per square foot. The resultant coating 
of chromium was roughly two ten-thousandths of an inch in thick- 
ness. To put the printing image on the plate thus obtained, use was 
made of the methods familiar to every photoengraver and every 
maker of photolitho plates. A screen of any ruling from 85 to 200 
lines to the inch could be employed, as “ Pantone” plates would 
print perfectly with any screen on any paper. If desired, the step 








Frank O. Sullivan 


and repeat method of multiplying the image could be used, just 
as in photolith. 

The image having been obtained upon the chromium surface, 
the plate had to be “etched” in a weak solution of hydrochloric 
acid and glucose, similarly as in offset litho work. 
This done, the plate was placed in a weak solution 
of silver nitrate, which would take on the parts of 
the plate not bearing the image, but would not de- 
posit on the image-bearing parts of the plate. Finally, 
a drop or two of mercury was run over the plate. 
After this treatment the plate could be rolled up with 
specially treated ink. 

A number of examples of plates produced by the 
“ Pantone ” method was passed around for inspection. 
These examples showed the successful use of papers of 
a most varied quality, even the satisfactory printing 
of a 200-line screen image upon an ordinary linen 
handkerchief. With regard to the life of the “ Pan- 
tone” printing surface, there was something a little 
bit uncanny going on. With a new “ Pantone” plate 
there was just a slight relief on the dot, as in litho 
printing —- perhaps the thickness of a layer of ink. 
However, the plate was, as has been explained, treated 
with mercury; also there was a little mercury in the special ink 
used. As the silvered plate had a great affinity for mercury, it took 
up a little mercury from the ink every time the roller passed over 
it, a sort of amalgam being produced, the plate absorbing more and 
more mercury. The wear and tear upon the plate under the friction 
of the rollers and paper slightly removed this growth that was 
continuously taking place. Nevertheless, the plate eventually became 
slightly intaglio. 

Producing a litho plate bearing pages of text (this had been 
mounted on wood like a letterpress block), he proceeded to rub 
the plate over with butter. “ Now, litho men,” he asked, “have I 
spoiled that plate? ” “ Yes!” was the emphatic reply. However, he 
wiped the plate with a wet rag, took a sponge, which he dipped 
into a chalk solution containing a minute amount of mercury, and 
rubbed the plate over with this, dried it, and then handed it around 
for inspection, when it was found to be none the worse for this 
startlingly unorthodox treatment. 

It was stated that the cost of the “ Pantone” plate had not, as 
yet, been determined, but it was thought that it would not be any 
more expensive than the plates now in use. It was further stated 
that lithographers having large zinc or aluminum plates could have 
these turned into “ Pantone ” plates. With regard to the marketing 
of this process, it was thought that lithographers and printers would 
be able to obtain licenses, first, to print, and, second, to make the 
plates. It was also stated that there would probably be no limitation 
in the size of the plates to be produced by this method, even up to 
40 by 60 inches. “At the rate of 1,100 amperes per square foot, 
however, large plates would require a great deal of current, and an 
adequate plant was not yet available.” 
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As to the question of the effect of mercury on inks, Mr. Trist 
had spent a great deal of time experimenting in this connection, 
especially with yellow inks, where the most difficulty was experi- 
enced, as it was found that yellow inks, or about ninety per cent 
of them, were made with chromium. As a consequence, when yellow 
inks were used in this process, no mercury was used at all. Ink 
difficulties had been overcome, and specimens of colorwork done 
by the “ Pantone” process on all varieties of paper would soon be 
available. With regard to the inks for use in this process, special 
inks would be required, but they would be competitive with the 
inks now on the market. It was stated that ordinary inks would 
not be practical. 

One of the audience had seen a practical demonstration of the 
“ Pantone” process, and was astonished to see a 200-line screen 
block printed on a Kelly press on antique paper and giving a quality 
of impression which he felt could not be approached by even offset 
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lithography. “It seemed almost miraculous to see these infinitely 
fine dots printed by direct process upon extraordinarily rough 
paper and coming up as clear and crisp as in offset, yet with the 
advantage of exceptional richness of impression. The use of a 
smooth surface instead of a grained plate was also a great advan- 
tage. Another point was the way the process reproduced type mat- 
ter. By the litho method, particularly from a metal plate, type was 
never reproduced so well as from a type form, but the ‘ Pantone’ 
process really gave the quality of letterpress type without the char- 
acteristic impression, however slight, of letterpress.” 

It was also stated that the mercury used in the inks would have 
no injurious effect, either upon the machine or upon the workers. 

We have referred to “ Pantone” as dry lithography; and cer- 
tainly it is a planographic process, relying on the difference between 
a surface having an aversion for, and one having an affinity for 
printing ink. 


More About the Stripfilm Negative 


By WILL1AM HEINECKE 


, ) LACK and white offset work has, by sub- 
Ppa stituting photomechanical methods for 

) processes, photographic paper for wet 

plate negatives in line work, unquestion- 

—> iW ably gained considerable advantage. Quite 


WY a number of different negative papers have 
SS l been in use with more or less satisfactory 
<2“ results. Even though most of these papers 


were originally made to serve as either photographic portrait 
and printing-out paper or as photo copying paper and, on 
account of their speed and lack of contrast, are liable to bury 
the image and are hard to control, their practical value as 
substitutes for the wet plate negative was so evident that most 















Fic. 1.— Wet plate. 


of the black-white offset reproduction houses have, for quite a 
number of years, dispensed entirely with the wet plate for 
this kind of work. It would, indeed, seem absurd to cling to 
the expensive and comparatively slow wet plate process for 
quantity production, when, in addition to obtaining paper nega- 
tives of perfect printing qualities, the reproduction specialist 
could dispense with such objectionable requisites to the wet 
plate as plate glass, silver nitrate, potassium cyanid, and others. 

The introduction and use of the process film has added 
further advantages to the methods employed by this branch of 
offset printing and, in some measure, emphasized the superi- 
ority of offset over flat-bed presswork. If some reproduction 
specialists, who were first to recognize the usefulness of cheap, 





Fic. 1.— Stripfilm. 
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Fic. 2.— Wet plate. 


flexible negative mediums, tried to veil their method in great 
secrecy and were speaking of “secret” processes of their 
own, the trade would consider it as rather amusing, especially 
in consideration of the necessarily inferior quality of work 
produced by means of negative material poorly suited to the 
production of negatives on account of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing contrast and keeping open the fine lines. However, given a 
negative paper or film which, in addition to latitude, insures a 
density which keeps the plate clean and a contrast that retains 
every line clear and sharp, it is certainly possible to get results 
superior to collodion emulsion or the ancient wet plate. Still, 
whatever improvements may be attained in either paper or 
film negative material, the field to which it applies is too lim- 
ited compared with the wet plate, as to interest the trade to 
any appreciable extent. It is confined to certain classes of 
work, such as some offset plants and some lithographers. 


The really important improvement in negative material. 


that could be recognized as a step forward and has been 
sought for years is the replacing of the wet plate process by 
photomechanical means, as this opens possibilities of applica- 
tion not only to the whole photolithographic trade but also to 
photoengraving. Many years of experience with newfangled 
so-called stripfilm propositions have proven that it is not 
advisable to be too optimistic about such things, as the tech- 
nical difficulties obstructing the way and past experiences have 
been deeply disappointing, even though no other claim but 
suitability for black and white work would be made for it. 
The technical difficulties in the way of production of a nega- 
tive medium embodying all the essential features of the wet 
plate appear as almost insurmountable. Whether a new prod- 
uct of this class, the so-called ‘ Contrasto” stripfilm of 
American invention, is the happy solution of an old problem 
can hardly be decided to the satisfaction of everybody in the 
space of a few months, especially as the element of human 
skill will always be present, though no more nor less than in 
the case of wet plate manipulation. 

There are certain requirements which have, to all appear- 
ances, been met squarely and without question. Keeping size 
without stretching, stripping with the same ease and in about 
the same manner as wet plate film without added operations, 
holding the lines open and the whites clear and obtaining, with 


Fic. 2.— Stripfilm. 


even relatively poor copy to work on, good contrast and den- 
sity without intensifying, to ensure a clean plate, unusually wide 
latitude in exposing and developing, uniformity in quality and 
results, are some of the outstanding features of the “ Con- 
trasto ” stripfilm, which would naturally go a long way toward 
recommending this new material as supplementing negative 
paper and film, and as a substitute for the wet plate for 
many purposes. 

As far as line work is concerned, there can be no argument 
on either the photolithographing or the photoengraving side 
as to the perfect adaptability of the new stripfilm. Neither 
could one fail to appreciate material the use of which simplifies 
operation and reduces considerably the time and cost of pro- 
duction, while, on the other hand, its use substitutes for the 
present working conditions with their constant menace to the 
health of the operators on account of handling poisonous 
chemicals, especially potassium cyanid, a clean method which 
employs in its regular routine no chemical which could toxically 
affect scratches or wounds. Necessity and habit may render a 
man callous or indifferent to danger, but that does not change 
the fact that he is working under conditions which are anything 
but healthful, and to improve which was and will be impossible 
until a method superseding the ancient process is discovered 
which can be worked out in such a way as to produce results 
equal to the latter. 

The criterion of the practical stripfilm is its adaptability 
to screen work. The very fact that for offset printing the nega- 
tive answers this requirement absolutely, and to the point that 
it holds faithfully the various tone values of the originals, 
would seem to be an argument against its usefulness for photo- 
engraving. For, while the “ Contrasto” negative for offset 
printing successfully aids in overcoming the two conspicuous 
defects of offset halftones, the normally flat negative or the 
negative which, because of striving for contrast, has lost in 
modulation, the photoengraver must obtain a highlight dot 
strong enough to withstand one or more etchings, and a dot in 
the shadow not too fine, so as to enable the etcher eventually 
to bring out in the depth the picture even though the copy 
should be lacking in quality. 

The suitability of the ‘“ Contrasto” stripfilm for photo- 
engraving can, of course, as little be a priori disproved because 
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of certain photographic features such as grain, gradation and 
speed, and so forth, as it would prove the same because of the 
presence of hydrazin, for instance, as an element increasing 
latitude and resistance of light action. The fact that a wet 
plate operator, because of incorrect exposure or screen dis- 
tance, and even because he avoids an over-effect exposure, 
fails to produce a negative of tone value corresponding with 
the copy, is no indication that the wet process is not quite as 
suitable to offset as to engraving, nor will any experience with 
dry plate and other photomechanical means be of value in 
determining definitely this point. The question is certainly 
capable of a thorough theoretical discussion, following — but 
not preceding —a demonstration of sufficient practical value 
to warrant same. Such a demonstration ad oculos, as far as the 
limited space of this article will allow, is given in the illustra- 
tions shown, as they were made from the same subjects by 
wet plate process and by “ Contrasto ” stripfilm. 
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The cuts were made by the Phoenix Engraving Company, 
New York city, from wet plate negatives, photographed by 
Mr. Strong, and from “ Contrasto ” stripfilm negatives by the 
Polygraphic Company of America, Incorporated, of New 
York city. In comparing the “ Contrasto ” cuts with wet plate 
cuts, and again, in comparing the various results as obtained 
on the two “ Contrasto ” negatives and prints, the following 
data may enable the photographer to form an idea as to the 
extent of applying “ Contrasto” to the special requirements 
of photoengraving. Exposures were made through a Goerz 
Artar lens, thirty inches, with the reduction about one-half. 
For Fig. 1 the highlight exposure was one minute with F22, 
the picture three minutes with F32, for the shadows one 
minute with F45. 

For Fig. 2 the exposures were as follows: Two minutes on 
stop between 22 and 32, three minutes on F32, and one minute 
flash on F45. 


hotolitho for Step and Repeat Machine on Linc 


“EXT to the grain of the plate, the most 
yi important item in making plates for the 
IS) offset press is the cleaning of the zinc plate 
before coating it with the sensitive solu- 
tion. This can not be overemphasized for 
) a plate which has to hold out on long runs. 
Let us presume that we have a zinc plate 
with the proper grain for the purpose. 
wing cleaning solution: 





PRL DT GOMRRMN ooo sna sw ee enn ss dicss 2 ounces 
ERIE Eat Sane ns Ser erg gene ne are eee 1 gallon 


Pour this solution over the zinc plate and brush vigorously 
over the entire surface with a scrubbing brush. This will clean 
the surface without causing oxidation or dissolving the surface 
of the zinc. 

After thoroughly washing the cyanid solution from the 
plate surface, it is counteretched with the following solution: 


PEE Py yay a rk are ne wey eer 1 gallon 
CNN 6 os os ewxw sucess 3 ounces 
Re RRMICINONEE Seg aS See ern ota 8 ag 1 to 2 ounces 


The counteretch should be left on the plate for a few min- 
utes and then thoroughly washed off with water and a piece 
of felt. 

The plate is now placed on the whirler and is coated with 
the following sensitizer: 


RT ee cas ck eins de akha seen bee kee 32 ounces 
oR Ci) a 3 ounces 
Bichromate of ammonia.................. 1 ounce 
ee, 2 , jd a re 2 ounces 


The coating of the plate is best carried out by rinsing it 
with running water while the whirler is in slow motion. After 
most of the water has been thrown off, the solution is poured 
right in the center of the plate. To avoid bubbles, cover the 
mouth of the pouring bottle with a piece of coarse cheesecloth. 
After the plate runs for from three to five minutes, the speed 
of the whirler is increased from fifty to one hundred revolu- 
tions per minute. Never run the whirler with a greater speed 
than fifty revolutions when pouring on the solution. Do not 
close the top of the whirler until about five minutes after 
pouring. 

The formula for sensitiz ng given above is for cool weather. 
Decrease the amount of bichromate of ammonia with the 
approach of warm weather, down to one-half ounce in the 
middle of summer. 


The operator must remember that on step and repeat 
machines it takes sometimes hours to complete a plate. Natu- 
rally, an oversensitive plate will become fogged through light 
and humidity. To keep out humidity of the plate, the follow- 
ing operation is recommended: 


Spirits Ol MUNPERENE...<.. ss 6 sc cs os cowie 1 gallon 
C2 10 2 | ene Sa ne eee en eran a 1 ounce 
[ASIMESOAD ounce ceccssounbeassawesoees YZ ounce 
PAMAMIN civinwie wis uxeeniohite oan eum asseees 1 ounce 


The last three items should be heated in a small quantity 
of turpentine over gentle heat to dissolve them; then the rest 
of the turpentine is added. To apply this varnish to the plate, 
pour a small amount of it on the plate, take a piece of clean 
cheesecloth and distribute it evenly. The application should 
take place while the plate is still slightly warm and before it 
has a chance to take up moisture from the atmosphere. The 
warmth will protect the plate from dampness. The plate now 
is strapped on the step and repeat machine and the series of 
prints are made. 

Bear in mind that every print should be given the maxi- 
mum amount of exposure consistent with the negative. So 
called “ fake prints”? from weak negatives and “ light expo- 
sures” are not permissible. Here the main factor is a durable 
plate and not good looking prints—a plate that may be 
printed on satisfactorily. 

After all exposures are completed, the plate is covered with 
a developing solution of which there are several on the mar- 
ket. It is then developed under the tap with a piece of cotton 
and felt. 

If all the conditions are perfect, the ink should come off 
easily from the unexposed portions. But if it should not 
develop with ease, do not attempt to rub hard, but app!y the 
following solution: 

BicArponale i SOU8 3). 2 ess os owas eae 1 ounce 
WANE cciuhas loa cu es eo seu eens ates 16 ounces 


Pour this over the plate and develop further. After devel- 
opment, every plate should be examined under the magnifying 
glass and every trace of scum carefully removed. After the 
plate is really free from scum, apply one of the many gum 
etching solutions for offset. 

Don’t dry the plate before etching. Just remove the sur- 
plus water with a rubber squeegee and apply the etch with 
sponge or cotton. Spread the gum etch evenly and dry. The 
plate is now ready for the press. 
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“Ghe Limitations of the Photomechanical Process 


By A. R. CaRNIE 
Vice-President, New York Group Litho Company, Incorporated 


MY last article contained a statement to 
the effect that the hope in making mam- 
¥) moth process plates was in the projection 
machine. At this particular time, the devel- 
opment of this method is further advanced 
LY than it was ten years ago, but not as far 
) advanced as it should be. The lithograph- 
) Z ing industry is comparatively a small one 
and does not attract the inventive genius that other industries 
do, due to the fact that the general sale of any new specialty, 
such as a projection machine, would be so small that it would 
not pay an inventor, unless the price of each machine was so 
great that he could secure the reward he was entitled to in 
that way. If there were fifty of these machines scattered 
throughout the country, working eight hours a day making 
process plates, they would be keeping quite a percentage of 
the lithographic presses going, so the reward to an inventor 
could never be great. 

Those who have gone into this method and have built a 
machine have done so solely for themselves and have kept the 
details more or less secret, so that probably no two machines 
are alike. In keeping with the present subject, has this method 
any limits? I find through observation and practical experi- 
ence that it has. 

In the first place, consider the machine as far as it has 
been developed. To those who may not have a working knowl- 
edge of it, let me state that it is nothing but a development 
of the “ magic lantern” of boyhood days. Exactly the same 
principle is at work, just as the movie projector is a develop- 
ment of the “ magic lantern.” In place of the “ sheet,” there 
is a sensitized lithographic plate; but the same principles 
are at work. 

We have illumination in a 180 ampere arc lamp automat- 
ically fed so as to keep the light of the arc in the exact posi- 
tion during exposure. There is no fault to find with the source 
of illumination. 

Next comes the method of distributing this spot of light; 
here double condensers are used; the largest made are fourteen 
inches in diameter. It is the condensers that cause trouble. In 
the first place, these condensers cost considerable. Before 
the war, an imported pair would cost about sixty dollars. 
Today they cost probably double or three times as much. 
Their days of usefulness are limited. If a 180 ampere arc 
light is used in connection with them, considerable heat is 
developed, and if it so happens that a cold current of air 
strikes one condenser it is bound to crack; so it might be 
lost before even one exposure had been made. Of course, these 
condensers are mounted so as not to allow cold air to strike 
them, but it has happened and can happen again. If the con- 
densers should happen to survive this danger, their usefulness 
is limited from another standpoint, because the powerful light 
and constant use change their color from white to a slight 
yellowish tinge, and with a bichromated sensitive solution all 
the white light possible is needed to get a full-timed and 
healthy plate. Remember these facts regarding condensers, as 
I wish to come back to them later. 

Next in order comes the negative, or positive, in its holder. 
I started at the back end of the machine and am working 
forward. This negative or positive is screened for making press 
plates. As far as the negative is concerned, I know I can 
secure what I want, but nevertheless on account of the con- 
denser I have to stay within certain limits. 








Although the condensers are fourteen inches in diameter, 
in actual practice they will not “cover” more than about 
7 by 12 inches, so if a job is to be enlarged to forty-nine inches 
high, there is a seven-time enlargement. To make the negative 
with a 400-line screen, the plate would still be quite coarse 
when enlarged seven times. 

The next in order is the lens. In a projection machine a 
lens is needed that will work “‘ wide open ” and still give a flat 
field, and it can come pretty close to doing this. There is just 
one thing I could say here: If any one contemplates using a 
lens on one of these machines, look out for the iris diaphragms 
if they are made of thin hard rubber. I was working a machine 
that had iris diaphragms made this way; during exposure I 
looked at the lens and found the center on fire; the heat from 
the condensers had melted the rubber and the lens was smok- 
ing. The lens manufacturer will change them to thin steel 
if desired. 

The next in order is the plate board or what was used in 
the “ magic lantern’ age — the sheet. There is no trouble in 
sensitizing a large plate with a large whirler. The sensitive 
solutions are well known. The same solution is used as for a 
contact print. 

The projection method has its limits. In review I will say 
the plate and its manipulation is unlimited as to size, and there 
are no hindrances here. I would say there is no hindrance in 
the lens question. But the negative or positive is limited be- 
cause of the condenser problem. So I come back to the con- 
densers to consider them again. Suppose a negative to be used 
is just twice the size of the one in use today; that is, a work 
size of 14 by 14 inches. According to present indications, that 
means condensers twenty-eight inches in diameter. Is this im- 
possible? Or must there be other means of illumination? The 
secret of a successful method of projection rests on the method 
of illumination — not the source of light, but the means of 
distributing it. 

If it is possible to secure condensers twenty-eight inches 
in diameter, the cost is going to be considerable and the lens 
manufacturers will state that they have their troubles securing 
glass free from “air bells,” etc. As the matter now stands, I 
would say the projection method has great possibilities, but it 
is limited at present due to the condenser problem. Its future 
will depend on the ability to enlarge up from a negative at 
least two times the present size. 

This method of making mammoth plates is not without its 
critics, but I find its chief critics are within the ranks of 
lithographers and not among the buyers. The coarse screen 
is distasteful to lithographers. I have seen them look at a 
job made this way—standing back far enough to get a 
full view of the entire job, and say “thumbs up”; then go 
close up, and when they see the coarse screen they turn up 
their noses and say “ thumbs down.” I think it is unfair to look 
too closely on a large job. Never get right on top of a one- 
sheet poster, not so close as to see the texture, but far enough 
away so that the poster is allowed to tell its story. Close inspec- 
tion may reveal many imperfections. 

The sketch is also a very important factor in the making 
of large work. Do not expect a roughly drawn sketch to 
reproduce nicely, if there is considerable enlargement. Just 
remember that the imperfections will be magnified in propor- 
tion to the enlargement. The very nature of the drawing board 
the artist uses is an important item. If it is rough, it is going 
to be rougher when enlarged. 
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~ More About Moisture in the Pressroom 





By Arsert Epwarp Davis 


OW that it has been demonstrated that 
Aes humidity changes’ are responsible for a 
@) large proportion of the production troubles 
y of printers and lithographers, there is an 
pression in the minds of some that too 
J moisture rather than too little is at 
/) the bottom of their difficulties. In the plant 

-23 without humidity control it happens very 
often that there appears to be too much moisture in the air. 
This naturally would seem to be the case, in view of the fact 
that humidity in the forenoon may be down to ten per cent 
and up to ninety per cent in the evening, or vice versa. 

The percentage of humidity is constantly changing. The 
percentage most healthful for humans is about sixty; it is for- 
tunate for printers and lithographers that this same amount 
gives the most perfect working conditions in their plants. Let 
us, therefore, consider the question from the standpoint of 
results when humidity is maintained at approximately ‘sixty 


per cent. 
“The normal temperature of the body, ” says a bulletin of 
the United States Department of Labor, “ is about ninety-eight 


degrees. Substantially eighty per cent of the food eaten goes 
to furnish body heat; all energy spent in the body finally be- 
comes heat. Without means by which the body heat could be 
lost as it is produced, the temperature of the body would soon 
rise to a degree at which bioplasm is destroyed and life must 
cease. When the loss of body heat is only partially prevented, 
severe symptoms rapidly ensue. 

“ Under ordinary conditions of temperature and humidity 
the percentage of total heat loss is as follows: By radiation, 
convection, and conduction and cutaneous evaporation, about 
eighty per cent; by 2h gomgporaed evaporation, about fifteen per 

cent; by heating the air inhaled, about two and one-half per 
cent; by heating the food and drink, about two and one-half 
per cent. The amount lost by conduction will depend upon the 
relative temperature of the surface of the body and the sub- 
stance with which it is in contact. Should this substance be 
air, another factor is introduced — its rate of motion.” 

It is seen from the above that under what may be called 
normal conditions the gains and losses of heat by the body: 
are nicely balanced. But in printing and lithographing plants 
conditions are seldom normal; temperatures and relative 
humidity are often too high in summer, though even during the 
warm months humidity may be too low; in winter, indoor 
humidity is mostly too low, and temperature is, as a general 
thing, far from uniform, = 

Hard physical labor is not, ordinarily, necessary in our 
plants, and best operation in pressrooms calls for a tempera- 
ture of about seventy-five degrees. The authorities tell us that 
with the temperature at seventy-five degrees, our comfort is 
greatest and health is best with relative humidity at about 
sixty per cent. As humidity rises above this figure, the amount 
of bodily heat lost by evaporation tends to diminish, so that 
as nny oe saturation point the heat be- 








vi i: of the United States , 
Weather * Brea, “The evaporative power of the air at — 


a telative humidity of as low as thirty per cent [in winter, 
indoor humidity is lower than this] is very great, and when the 
tissues and delicate membranes of the respiratory tract are 
subjected to this drying process, a corresponding increase of 
work is placed upon the mucous glands to keep the membrane 
in proper physiological condition. Nature, in every effort to 
compensate for the lack of moisture in the air, is obliged to 
increase the functional activity of the glands, and this increase 
of activity and the frequent unnatural stimulation induced by 
the changing conditions of humidity from the moisture-laden 
air outside to the arid atmosphere within our buildings, finally 
results in an enlargement of the gland tissues, on the same 
principle that constant exercise increases any part of the animal 
organism. Not only do the glands become enlarged, but the 
membrane itself becomes thickened and harsh, and sooner 
or later the surface is prepared for the reception of germs and 
diseases which tend to develop under exposure to the con- 
stantly changing percentage of humidity.” 

It follows, therefore, that from the standpoint of the health 
of employees, workrooms should be humidified. Every one 
knows, of course, that good health means greater production, 
better work, and fewer errors. 

The humidity percentage is never stationary. There are, 
however, periods during which the average is comparatively 
low and, also, periods when the average is high. As this is 
written it is raining, and there has been at least- a sprinkle 
every day during the past ten days. As a consequence, the 
average humidity is high. The weather was quite dry during 
the preceding week, and relative humidity did not at any time 
go above forty per cent, though it frequently dropped much 
lower. What would be more natural than for the printer to 
think. dehumidifying was the urgent need when he saw, all of 
a sudden, his paper stretching rapidly because of the extra 
dampness? The extra dampness, of course, brings on the condi- 
tions we describe as “ muggy,” and windows and doors would 
be wpened to admit air. A change from around thirty per cent 
(which is too low) to ninety per cent (which is too high) is 
sure to be followed immediately by stretching of paper, a wavy 
appearance of the edges of piles of stock, and a decided in- 
crease in the sizes of composition rollers. 

When the humidity in the plant is under control, there are 
no wide changes. With relative humidity maintained at approxi- 
mately sixty per cent, there is no mugginess and no need for 
wide open windows. Hence the outdoor humidity has little 
effect on the indoor percentage, and it seldom rises above the 
predetermined average. The air, too, is then always fresh and 
healthful; for there is no such thing as a really sealed room. 
With humidity under control there will be neither stretching 
nor shrinking of paper; rollers will not change in size, and will 
give better service than printers are accustomed to, no matter 
what the season. 

We do net mean to say that with controlled humidity there 


- will be no increase indoors at any time. There will be — some. 


But it will be mighty little. It might occasionally be as much 
as ten or even fifteen per cent, and on very rare occasions even 


More. Bui it is an entirely different thing when humidity goes 


from sixty per cent to as high as seventy-five per cent, than — 
it is when it jumps from twenty per cent up to ninety-five per 
cent. In the one case the increase is fifteen per cent ; in the 
other, seventy-five per cent. 

As a matter of fact, there are seldom if ever more = 
five or six days during a whole year when any good purpose — 
would be served by dehumidifying a plant. A dehumidifying 
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te equipment is a costly proposition with high first cost and high 

‘operating cost. So great is the cost that the principal manu- 
facturer of dehumidifying equipment recently told one of the 
country’s largest printers that the days on which dehumidify- 
ing might help are so very few that to attempt it would mean 
a decided loss. In other words, the company advised the printer 
not to install the equipment, becatise its benefits would not 
be great enough to warrant the investment. When a company 
thus advises against the purchase of its own product, the bene- 
fits, when weighed against the cost, must be small indeed. 
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We must, in the light of present kiowiedge, decide against 
dehumidification and in favor of equipping our plants with a 
humidity-control system which will maintain the moisture con- 
tent of air and paper at a practically uniform figure. This we 
can readily do at a very reasonable cost, and when we do it, 
we will find our cost of production lower, the quality of our 
work better, our output greater, and our seg oma enjoying 
better health than ever before. 

[The author will be glad to reply to any questions regard- 
ing humidity and its control that may be asked by readers. | 
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ne Ben Day Problems 


By Avbert R. BouRGES 


appeared in the November issue of THE 
ImtAND PRINTER my first announcement 
of the new method of laying tints and 
2 simultaneously there appeared in the No- 
vember issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly an 
article on “ The Printing Plate Process of 
Benjamin Day,” by Harry A. Groesbeck, 
jr. — manager of the Walker Engraving Company, New 
York city. Mr. Groesbeck is a recognized authority not only 
on Ben Day, but on every phase of photoengraving, and the 
Walker Engraving Company has a large Ben Day department. 
Every one interested in the Ben Day problem, or inter- 
ested in the reproductive arts at all, should read these two 
articles. The article in Printers’ Ink Monthly is a lucid expla- 
nation of all the complications surrounding the laying on of 
tints by the process invented by Benjamin Day, and Mr. 
Groesbeck has certainly done a great service in showing the 
“ transfer method” as full of complications, tedious, costly, 
and uncertain, from preparation of copy to finished result. 
The article in Tue INLAND Printer describing the simple 
and direct way of obtaining tints was not very deliberately 
prepared, and for reasons unnecessary to relate the illustra- 
tions were not supplied by the writer but reduced from rather 
poorly printed literature, and therefore were more indicative 
than even approximate examples of the simpler and more 











philosophic process of obtaining tints, etc., on the printing 
plate. For this reason and at the suggestion of THe INLAND 
PRINTER’S technical editors, always at the front in presenting 
to the printing trades every advancement in the art, an exam- 
ple of how six different designs have been used on one copy is 
here shown. 

Very properly, in all photographic methods of reproduction, 
much stress has been laid on the slogan, “ Get it in the nega- 
tive.” By this new process the urge is to “ Get it in the copy” 
so that it can be “ Got in the negative.” 

The new method, however, “ Gets it in the sy " a 
injuring the copy. There are no “guide lines ” “ blue 
washes ” to put in or remove. On the contrary, the veh comes 
back clean, protected as i has been from water, dirt, and 
damage by this transparent, treated flap. 

In my previous article (column 1, page 264) the paragraph 
beginning “ Photolithographers” is incomplete and should 
read “ Photolithographers as well as photoengravers, with or 
without Ben Day departments, can use these sheets to greater 
advantage than any one élse.” It surely is a matter of fact 
that the Ben Day artist or journeyman workman with his high 
skill and knowledge can use the sheets to better advantage than 
any other individual. Next to him comes the artist with a 
knowledge of photographic reproduction, but every one will 
find in these shading sheets a medium of expression previously 
denied them. 
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OW that it has been demonstrated that 
humidity changes are responsible for a 
) large proportion of the production troubles 
of printers and lithographers, there is an 
‘© impression in the minds of some that too 
WY, much moisture rather than too little is at 
the bottom of their difficulties. In the plant 
% without humidity control it happens very 
often that there appears to be too much moisture in the air. 
This naturally would seem to be the case, in view of the fact 
that humidity in the forenoon may be down to ten per cent 
and up to ninety per cent in the evening, or vice versa. 

The percentage of humidity is constantly changing. The 
percentage most healthful for humans is about sixty; it is for- 
tunate for printers and lithographers that this same amount 
gives the most perfect working conditions in their plants. Let 
us, therefore, consider the question from the standpoint of 
results when humidity is maintained at approximately sixty 
per cent. 

“ The normal temperature of the body,” says a bulletin of 
the United States Department of Labor, “ is about ninety-eight 
degrees. Substantially eighty per cent of the food eaten goes 
to furnish body heat; all energy spent in the body finally be- 
comes heat. Without means by which the body heat could be 
lost as it is produced, the temperature of the body would soon 
rise to a degree at which bioplasm is destroyed and life must 
cease. When the loss of body heat is only partially prevented, 
severe symptoms rapidly ensue. 

“ Under ordinary conditions of temperature and humidity 
the percentage of total heat loss is as follows: By radiation, 
convection, and conduction and cutaneous evaporation, about 
eighty per cent; by pulmonary evaporation, about fifteen per 
cent; by heating the air inhaled, about two and one-half per 
cent; by heating the food and drink, about two and one-half 
per cent. The amount lost by conduction will depend upon the 
relative temperature of the surface of the body and the sub- 
stance with which it is in contact. Should this substance be 
air, another factor is introduced — its rate of motion.” 

It is seen from the above that under what may be called 
normal conditions the gains and losses of heat by the body 
are nicely balanced. But in printing and lithographing plants 
conditions are seldom normal; temperatures and relative 
humidity are often too high in summer, though even during the 
warm months humidity may be too low; in winter, indoor 
humidity is mostly too low, and temperature is, as a general 
thing, far from uniform. 

Hard physical labor is not, ordinarily, necessary in our 
plants, and best operation in pressrooms calls for a tempera- 
ture of about seventy-five degrees. The authorities tell us that 
with the temperature at seventy-five degrees, our comfort is 
greatest and health is best with relative humidity at about 
sixty per cent. As humidity rises above this figure, the amount 
of bodily heat lost by evaporation tends to diminish, so that 
as humidity nears or reaches the saturation point the heat be- 
comes oppressive even though the thermometer shows no 
increase at all. 

On the other hand, as humidity drops to low figures, bodily 
discomfort increases, and when humidity is at the point com- 
monly observed in our workrooms during the winter months, 
positive injury is quite likely to result. The mucous mem- 
brane and the lungs become irritated; the way is open to 
bacterial infection. Dr. W. W. Wilson, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, says: “ The evaporative power of the air at 
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a relative humidity of as low as thirty per cent [in winter, 
indoor humidity is lower than this] is very great, and when the 
tissues and delicate membranes of the respiratory tract are 
subjected to this drying process, a corresponding increase oi 
work is placed upon the mucous glands to keep the membrane 
in proper physiological condition. Nature, in every effort tc 
compensate for the lack of moisture in the air, is obliged t: 
increase the functional activity of the glands, and this increas: 
of activity and the frequent unnatural stimulation induced b, 
the changing conditions of humidity from the moisture-laden 
air outside to the arid atmosphere within our buildings, finall 
results in an enlargement of the gland tissues, on the sam: 
principle that constant exercise increases any part of the anima! 
organism. Not only do the glands become enlarged, but the 
membrane itself becomes thickened and harsh, and sooner 
or later the surface is prepared for the reception of germs and 
diseases which tend to develop under exposure to the con- 
stantly changing percentage of humidity.” 

It follows, therefore, that from the standpoint of the health 
of employees, workrooms should be humidified. Every one 
knows, of course, that good health means greater production, 
better work, and fewer errors. 

The humidity percentage is never stationary. There are, 
however, periods during which the average is comparatively 
low and, also, periods when the average is high. As this is 
written it is raining, and there has been at least a sprinkle 
every day during the past ten days. As a consequence, the 
average humidity is high. The weather was quite dry during 
the preceding week, and relative humidity did not at any time 
go above forty per cent, though it frequently dropped much 
lower. What would be more natural than for the printer to 
think dehumidifying was the urgent need when he saw, all of 
a sudden, his paper stretching rapidly because of the extra 
dampness? The extra dampness, of course, brings on the condi- 
tions we describe as “ muggy,” and windows and doors would 
be opened to admit air. A change from around thirty per cent 
(which is too low) to ninety per cent (which is too high) is 
sure to be followed immediately by stretching of paper, a wavy 
appearance of the edges of piles of stock, and a decided in- 
crease in the sizes of composition rollers. 

When the humidity in the plant is under control, there are 
no wide changes. With relative humidity maintained at approxi- 
mately sixty per cent, there is no mugginess and no need for 
wide open windows. Hence the outdoor humidity has little 
effect on the indoor percentage, and it seldom rises above the 
predetermined average. The air, too, is then always fresh and 
healthful; for there is no such thing as a really sealed room. 
With humidity under control there will be neither stretching 
nor shrinking of paper; rollers will not change in size, and will 
give better service than printers are accustomed to, no matter 
what the season. 

We do not mean to say that with controlled humidity there 
will be no increase indoors at any time. There will be — some. 
But it will be mighty little. It might occasionally be as much 
as ten or even fifteen per cent, and on very rare occasions even 
more. But it is an entirely different thing when humidity goes 
from sixty per cent to as high as seventy-five per cent, than 
it is when it jumps from twenty per cent up to ninety-five per 
cent. In the one case the increase is fifteen per cent; in the 
other, seventy-five per cent. 

As a matter of fact, there are seldom if ever more than 
five or six days during a whole year when any good purpose 
would be served by dehumidifying a plant. A dehumidifying 
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equipment is a costly proposition with high first cost and high 
operating cost. So great is the cost that the principal manu- 
facturer of dehumidifying equipment recently told one of the 
country’s largest printers that the days on which dehumidify- 
ing might help are so very few that to attempt it would mean 
a decided loss. In other words, the company advised the printer 
not to install the equipment, because its benefits would not 
be great enough to warrant the investment. When a company 
thus advises against the purchase of its own product, the bene- 
fits, when weighed against the cost, must be small indeed. 
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We must, in the light of present knowledge, decide against 
dehumidification and in favor of equipping our plants with a 
humidity-control system which will maintain the moisture con- 
tent of air and paper at a practically uniform figure. This we 
can readily do at a very reasonable cost, and when we do it, 
we will find our cost of production lower, the quality of our 
work better, our output greater, and our employees enjoying 
better health than ever before. 

[The author will be glad to reply to any questions regard- 
ing humidity and its control that may be asked by readers. | 


Simplifying Ben Day Problems 


By ALBERT R. BourGes 


HROUGH a fortunate coincidence there 
appeared in the November issue of THE 
) INLAND PRINTER my first announcement 
of the new method of laying tints and 
= Fe simultaneously there appeared in the No- 
Alg“Zy vember issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly an 
article on “ The Printing Plate Process of 
Benjamin Day,” by Harry A. Groesbeck, 
Jr., general manager of the Walker Engraving Company, New 
York city. Mr. Groesbeck is a recognized authority not only 
on Ben Day, but on every phase of photoengraving, and the 
Walker Engraving Company has a large Ben Day department. 
Every one interested in the Ben Day problem, or inter- 
ested in the reproductive arts at all, should read these two 
articles. The article in Printers’ Ink Monthly is a lucid expla- 
nation of all the complications surrounding the laying on of 
tints by the process invented by Benjamin Day, and Mr. 
Groesbeck has certainly done a great service in showing the 
“transfer method” as full of complications, tedious, costly, 
and uncertain, from preparation of copy to finished result. 
The article in THe INLAND PRINTER describing the simple 
and direct way of obtaining tints was not very deliberately 
prepared, and for reasons unnecessary to relate the illustra- 
tions were not supplied by the writer but reduced from rather 
poorly printed literature, and therefore were more indicative 
than even approximate examples of the simpler and more 











philosophic process of obtaining tints, etc., on the printing 
plate. For this reason and at the suggestion of THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S technical editors, always at the front in presenting 
to the printing trades every advancement in the art, an exam- 
ple of how six different designs have been used on one copy is 
here shown. 

Very properly, in all photographic methods of reproduction, 
much stress has been laid on the slogan, “ Get it in the nega- 
tive.” By this new process the urge is to “ Get it in the copy ” 
so that it can be “ Got in the negative.” 

The new method, however, “ Gets it in the copy ” without 
injuring the copy. There are no “guide lines” or “blue 
washes ” to put in or remove. On the contrary, the copy comes 
back clean, protected as it has been from water, dirt, and 
damage by this transparent, treated flap. 

In my previous article (column 1, page 264) the paragraph 
beginning “ Photolithographers” is incomplete and should 
read “ Photolithographers as well as photoengravers, with or 
without Ben Day departments, can use these sheets to greater 
advantage than any one else.” It surely is a matter of fact 
that the Ben Day artist or journeyman workman with his high 
skill and knowledge can use the sheets to better advantage than 
any other individual. Next to him comes the artist with a 
knowledge of photographic reproduction, but every one will 
find in these shading sheets a medium of expression previously 
denied them. 
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Drawing With the Six Different Designs Illustrated.‘ Reproduced With One Negative as Line Cut 











The sometimes disrupting tendencies of new methods cause 
any changes from methods seasoned by years to be regarded 
with suspicion if not opposition. It is indicative of the sagacity 
and prudent foresight of the officials of the photoengravers’ 
union, including International President Matthew Woll, that 
they have given every encouragement to this new method, the 
same as they have encouraged other developments in the 
graphic arts that offered better results or increased production. 

Simplifying the making of more attractive and complete 
copies must certainly tend to create more business for all 
methods of reproduction. Initiative, skill, artistic taste, knowl- 
edge, and experience will always show in the finished result to 
their relative advantage. 

I don’t want to give the impression that here is a panacea 
for all the ills of reproduction. All line copies do not reproduce 
right for the reason that all line copies are not prepared right. 
This applies in a still greater degree to copies treated with 
shading sheets. All would be well if the line copies were always 
treated with one fraction of the care and respect a journeyman 
worker gives to his negative or his plate. I have seen many 
cases where the “ reproduction” was blamed for faults that 
were in reality chargeable to the original. 


Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Sutty” 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF CONCENTRATING YouR ADVERTIS- 
ING IN PREFERRED SPACE ”’ is the title of a sixteen-page book- 
let, size 8'% by 11 inches, just issued by the Gugler Litha- 
graphic Company, Milwaukee. It is a well written and an 
artistically produced specimen of offset lithography. The 
designs, many of which represent actual jobs turned out by 
this company, are reproduced in a two-tone effect around the 
margins of the type pages. Toward the end of the booklet 
the Gugler company has this to say: “ The Gugler Lithographic 
Company numbers in its organization departmental heads who 
are nationally recognized as merchandising experts and who 
understand the values demanded in the materials we have 
talked about. Their work is passed on to recognized experts 
in designing and planning the shape, form, and character of 
the illustrations and reading matter. When these two depart- 
ments have completed their efforts, the work passes on to one 
of the finest camera and engraving departments to be found 
anywhere in the United States. In one of the largest and most 
modern pressrooms of the lithographic industry we produce 
annually a very large quantity of the highest class of fine col- 
ored lithography for the most discriminating class of adver- 
tising buyers in the United States.” 





‘““OrFsET ”’ is the name of a new house-organ published by 
the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company. The first issue 
bears promise of a very interesting series to come. The booklet 
is 6 by 9 inches, twenty pages and cover, and is profusely 
illustrated with views of the big manufacturing plant at Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey, where the company manufactures litho- 
graphic machinery and lithographic and printing inks. An 
oriental design on the red cover in black and yellow and bear- 
ing the word “ OrrseEt ” is cleverly done by the artist, Edward 
Leslie Schmidt. Facing the first page is a very good photograph 
of Albert J. Ford, the treasurer and general manager, and 
Robert Lang, the president of the Fuchs & Lang Manufac- 
turing Company, and facing them is the following announce- 
ment: “ Offset, the new Fuchs & Lang publication, comes to 
you for the first time. We hope that you will enjoy and profit 
by it. Our ever-increasing business, of world-wide proportions, 
has made it necessary for us to keep in closer touch with our 
friends. The extensive line of Fuchs & Lang lithographic and 
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printing inks, machinery, and supplies, the quality of which 
has been unquestioned for over half a century, should give 
us an interesting story. We sincerely hope that through the 
medium of Offset you will learn to know us better, and your 
confidence in our organization and its products will be strength- 
ened and increased.” This is followed by a very interesting 
story of the foundation and development of the Fuchs & Lang 
company down to date, and then a very instructive article on 
“Ink Makes Men Think.” If you haven’t received a copy of 
Offset, write to the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York city. 





Henry Goetz, formerly with the Robert Gair Company, 
recently opened a photo-litho studio at 236 Fourth avenue, 
New York city, to do trade work. He makes a specialty of 
halftone, negatives and positives, glass process, and proving. 
Word has just come that he has added a forty-inch camera 
and a forty-inch circular screen to his photographic equip- 
ment, which places him in a position to give excellent service 
on larger halftones and continuous tone negatives and posi- 
tives. In addition to dry plates he is using collodion emulsion 
for color separation or black and white work. Negatives or 
positives made by him can be retouched or color corrected 
and originals made, either zinc or aluminum, with proving, 
right on the premises. Henry Goetz is one of the best pho- 
tographers in the photo-litho industry, and there is no ques- 
tion but that his new studio will be kept busy to its capacity. 





IT HAS BEEN MY PLEASURE to visit a great many of the 
large lithographing and printing plants in every section of the 
country and I have rather been inclined to yield the palm of 
excellence to the Buffalo branch of the American Lithographic 
Company and to the Schmidt Lithograph Company, San Fran- 
cisco. Last month, however, I had a chance to visualize the new 
plant of Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, and found it to be 
about the last word in printing and lithographing plant con- 
struction. The plant occupies a building 225 feet wide and 
500 feet deep, is two stories high, the front and office section 
being of brick construction, while the back and plant section 
is built of reinforced concrete. I am given to understand that 
much of the planning of this building has been due to the 
energy and ability of Harold E. Woodward, who has promised 
me a full description and views of this plant for a coming num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Rupo_pH BEcKER, publisher of books on printing and 
lithography, of Leipsic, Germany, writes me and also sends me 
a copy of his new book, “ Offset Lithography,’ which he is 
offering to the trade at a nominal price. This is the second 
book I have received from Mr. Becker, both of which are now 
being translated into English, and I hope (with Mr. Becker’s 
permission) to give them to the readers of this department 
as soon as the translation is completed. It will be a splendid 
thing to compare the methods now in use in Germany with our 
own methods and note whether we have advanced farther and 
faster than our German fellow-workers. In a bunch of weekly 
supplements to the newspapers, printed by the offset method, 
which came to hand last week, it is impossible to pass up the 
fact that their type and illustrations in black show up to a 
greater advantage than much of our own product. There is a 
depth of color and a uniformity in the reproduction of type 
faces that is remarkably well done. There came to me also a 
number of three-color prints lithographed on a three-color 
web offset press at a speed of 6,000 per hour — bread wrap- 
pers, citrus fruit wrappers, and labels — all done on the flim- 
siest kind of paper and in accurate register; also our own 
“comics” done in Spanish on a German web offset press — 
four colors on one side and one color on the other, at a speed of 
9,000 per hour and delivered folded. 
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The Pilot 


Isn’t it strange that princes and kings 
And clowns that caper in sawdust rings, 
And common folks like you and me 
Are builders for eternity? 

To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass and a book of rules; 
And each must make ere life has flown 
A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 


This bit of verse will serve to introduce 
to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER a 
new department: a page three columns 
wide. The purpose will be to give you 
timely, pertinent, and readable information. 
To paraphrase an old maxim, the policy of 
fue Prrot will be “something old and 
something new, something borrowed and 
something true.” 

To make this department interesting, THE 
Pitot needs contributions — short articles 
that will be of general interest to our 
printer-readers, articles— just a paragraph 
or two—tersely telling of practical plans 
that you have tried and found profitable. 


Out in Sedalia, Missouri 


WEST GOODWIN — hale and alert at 

* ninety —is still a writer, editor, philos- 
opher, publisher, and a master printer. 

Think of a man writing and editing a 
ninety-two-page magazine each month at 
ninety years of age! 

It would take a lot of space to list all the 
achievements of this man. Suffice it to say, 
J. West Goodwin, we admire and love you. 


What Shall I Give? 


HE annual problem of “ What shall I 

give for Christmas?” is with us again. 
In a week or two after this magazine reaches 
you the cartoonists in the daily papers will 
be poking fun at “ old Bill Putitoff.” 

Perhaps you, too, are wondering what 
you can give to your coworkers —a box of 
cigars, a necktie, or a box of candy for the 
bookkeeper. Fine! but that is what you 
gave them last year, isn’t it? 

Why not give them something useful this 
time, something they will appreciate each 
and every month of the year, a gift with a 
value that will react throughout your entire 
business. 

Why not give a subscription to Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER? Send it to the home address 
of your coworkers, where they will have a 
chance to read it and study it. 

Harry, back in the composing room, will 
be interested in the typography and speci- 
men pages every month. Indeed, he will 
become enthusiastic about the new and 
up-to-date forms of typography. 
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“Scotty,” in the pressroom, will find 
from ten to fifteen practical, worth-while 
ideas in each issue. 

Tom, the veteran proofreader, will always 
see three or four articles that he will not 
only read but will pencil mark and reread 
many times. 

Miss Madge, the bookkeeper — excuse 
me, I mean the accountant — will be just as 
much interested in reading Cost and Method 
or How to Estimate Printing, by Martin 
Heir, as the boss and the genial estimator 
who sits at the desk over in the corner all 
day wondering how in thunder the printer 
down the street can take a job at almost 
forty per cent under actual cost. 

McSweeney and Andrews, of the sales 
department, will read the six or seven arti- 
cles every month on how to sell printing, 
advertising, marketing, specimen pages. Six 
or seven articles? Why, half the magazine 
every month contains helpful ideas for the 
sales department. 

Ray Johnston, up in the bindery depart- 
ment, the pressfeeders, even the apprentices 
-~—in fact, each and every individual con- 
nected with a printing plant, a lithographing 
or engraving plant, a newspaper or trade 
composition house, will be intensely inter- 
ested in every issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Why not see that the men associated with 
you get their own copies every month? 

This Christmas gift will pay them and it 
will pay you. 





A man there was and he had a 
friend 
(Even as you and I), 
And he tried to think of a wish 
to send, 
Original “stuph” with a subtle 
trend, 
The kind that a highbrow might 
have penned 
(Even as you and I). 


But the man was stripped of his 
foolish pride 
(Even as you and I), 
For he saw at last that the wish 
is tried, 
Not by the words 
thought inside, 
So “ Merry Christmas ” he wrote 
and sighed 
(Even as you and I). 


but the 











Doc Corsett: What you need, my dear 
young lady, is a little sun and air. 

Patient: Why, doctor, how dare you — 
why, I am not even married. 
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Reciprocation 


OW can we keep the printing business 

from going out of town?” is one of 
the many worries of printers in all cities. 
Here is an idea you may be able to use to 
advantage: 

The Weese Printing Company, in Joliet, 
Illinois, enclose a remittance blank with 
every check it mails out. On this blank, as 
a footnote (in color), the company says: 

“Tf you are giving us business in return 
for the patronage which is evidenced by the 
enclosed check, we thank you. If not — 
why not?” 

Business is, after all, a service, and THE 
Pinot finds that there is sentiment in busi- 
ness; why shouldn’t a printer expect busi- 
ness from the firms he patronizes? 

ero 

We expect our old friends to have the 
same mannerisms, wear the same general 
style of clothes, and the same kind of hats 
whenever we meet them. But we soon be- 
come tired of listening to the same stories 
and jokes, and the same hopes. 

The fellow who brings us no new view- 
points, no new hopes or ambitions, soon 
becomes a bore; 

— but we will wait for, welcome and lis- 
tien to an old friend who brings us a new 
idea or story every time we meet; 

—-and so it is with advertisements — 
they are old friends, but we expect them to 
tell us their story in a new way each time. 

There is a notable change in trade paper 
advertising lately. It used to be that a 
manufacturer or supply house would send 
in copy for a trade paper and allow it to 
stand for six months or more. Nowadays, 
about seventy per cent of the trade paper 
advertisers change their copy for each issue. 
Why? Because they find it pays. 

Tr 

A man’s friends know his struggles, 
while others see only his faults; and 
you can lay to that. 


Our Port 


HE writer is but the pilot of these 
three columns; you, my reader, are one 
of the crew. 

The journey ahead of us can only be 
successful if the crew of this ship is loyal 
and the pilot steadfast in his purpose to 
steer safely. 

There are many important ports we hope 
to make, but our ultimate goal is the Har- 
bor of Printing Trade Cooperation. 


mater) he Pilot 
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REDIT is due the W. B. Saunders Com- 
: pany, West Washington square, Philadel- 
phia, for producing some of the most 
remarkable process color printing in the 


Ke United States. For many years this com- 
N7)72) pany has been specializing in the publica- 
“fs )) tion of medical books, and is famous for 

2LY3 the quality of its “black” presswork as 
well as for its process color printing. This colorwork is in a 
class by itself, and for that reason I have decided to write this 
article about it. 

Medical books are among the most important and useful 
works of literature. Those being produced by the Saunders 
company are usually large editions and are written by leading 
medical specialists. A list of the names of the authors would 
be too long for publication here, but I want to say that such 
a list would include the names of many of the notable physi- 
cians and surgeons of the world. The great majority of these 
medical books contain inserts printed in color, and the great- 
est care is essential in having these inserts done in the exact 
colors of the original subjects. In practically every case, the 
wrong shade of yellow, red, blue or special tint would make 
the printed picture useless for its particular purpose. 

For many years my friend, Franklin Tegtmeyer, has been 
superintendent of the big Saunders plant, which is a modern 
one in every respect. The mechanical equipment includes per- 
fecting presses, batteries of cylinder presses, automatic job 
presses, ordinary platen presses and a complete bindery. On 
numerous occasions I have visited this plant, and often have 
marveled over the fact that such a great publishing house as 
Saunders is kept busy producing medical books. As a matter 
of further interest, this company is usually in possession of a 
sufficient number of orders for books to keep its entire estab- 
lishment operating to full capacity for a period of several 
months. 

Frank Tegtmeyer is a past master of presswork in addi- 
tion to being an executive of the new school. There was a time 
when he personally attended to all color mixing and color 
matching required in this plant, but in recent years the com- 
pany’s business has been expanding so rapidly that today he 
has no time to do such work with his own hands. At the pres- 
ent time he is employing an expert pressman who does most 
of the color mixing and color matching. This pressman works 
under the supervision of Mr. Tegtmeyer; but there are many 
occasions when both the superintendent and his assistant have 
to work together in order to solve difficult color problems. 
The other pressmen employed in the plant also do a certain 
amount of color mixing, but as a general rule the expert 
referred to handles the most exacting work. 

It is important to mention the point that regular process 
colored inks can not be used “ straight,” or in their original 
condition, for much of the pictorial printing to be produced 
in this plant. This for the reason that the color effects on most 
of the original subjects must be duplicated to a state of per- 
fection. Various shades of process inks are used, and these 
shades are known by numbers. For example, one “set” of 
four-color process inks may be known as “ yellow No. 21,” 
“red No. 17,” “ blue No. 20,” “ black No. 14.” Another “ set ” 
may be called “ yellow No. 15,” “ red No. 24,” “ blue No. 12,” 
“black No. 10.” 

In addition to using regular process inks having different 
“ combination” numbers, special colors of ink are necessary 
— solid colors as well as tints. Some of the special colors are 
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opaque, while others are translucent. These special colors have 
to be mixed in the pressroom to provide for the problem to 
be solved. Many different shades of yellow, red and blue are 
needed to compound special colors and tints, and in the case 
of a delicate tint one kind of mixing-white may serve the pur- 
pose better than another kind of white. Different kinds of 
black ink are also essential. In some cases the “ key” plate 
for a four-color process job must be printed in a deep blue- 
black; some other four-color job may work out to the greatest 
advantage by having the “ key ” plate printed in a dense black 
ink. In other cases the black should have a “ gray ” tone. 

The quality and color of the paper used for this unique 
color printing is always a most important consideration. As a 
general rule the color plates are printed on paper having a 
white coating on the printing side; but this coating is not 
always pure white, as such stock will not serve the purpose. 
Mr. Tegtmeyer has made a special study of the paper stock 
requirements of the plant and has set certain standards as to 
quality, weight and color of paper to be used. When a coated 
paper is to be used for a process color job, the coating on the 
stock must be pure white. When a new supply of paper is 
ordered, Frank explains to the paper manufacturers exactly 
what is wanted. On many occasions he has experienced trouble 
in obtaining the particular kind of paper required. Before 
sending a new supply of stock to the pressrooms for regular 
printing, Frank subjects a few samples of it to practical tests. 
These tests are made under actual printing conditions, and if 
serious defects are discovered in the paper by means of these 
tests, the new supply of stock is rejected. It is necessary for 
the company to keep many tons of paper in stock, also various 
kinds of paper, such as machine finish book, coated one side, 
antique, dull finish white coated, plated, and special grades of 
white book paper. All of these stocks are of standard quality, 
and it is Frank’s duty (among his other work) to maintain 
this quality as new quantities of stock are purchased. 

In the production of the color printing referred to, various 
kinds of color plates are necessary, although regular process 
halftones are being employed successfully for the majority of 
jobs. Other kinds of color plates are combination line and half- 
tone, regular line engravings and Ben Day tint backgrounds. 

The process color printing is done in two, three or four 
colors, according to the character of the pictures to be repro- 
duced. Most of this work, however, is done in four colors — 
ordinarily, yellow, red, blue and black; but, as mentioned, these 
four colors must be of precisely the right shades to faithfully 
duplicate the original picture. 

To say that this particular line of printing involves the 
most important color matching in the world may seem like a 
strong statement, but such is not the case when we consider 
the fact that this color matching has much to do with the 
health of the human body. For example, one of the most diffi- 
cult pieces of color printing ever produced by Mr. Tegtmeyer 
consisted of two plates for a great medical book, the pictures 
showing tests relating to gastric fluid containing acids and 
bases. These two plates represented laboratory test tubes, each 
one half filled with gastric fluid containing a different acid or 
solution. This subject (or, rather, two plates) was reproduced 
in true colors from combination line and halftone engravings. 
The colors of the fluid in the tubes were as follows: Pale violet, 
dark yellow, blood-red, claret, purple, lemon yellow, bright 
yellow, lavender, vermilion, and a mixture of lavender and ver- 
milion. One would have to be a medical man to fully under- 
stand the meaning of these different colors in the tests, but J 
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am merely describing these plates to give some idea of the 
importance of the color printing. The slightest change in the 
shade of a color would indicate a different result in a test, and 
this would make the plates for the medical book worthless. 

Among the other remarkable pictorial subjects for medical 
books which must be reproduced in colors technically correct 
are the following: Plates representing human blood cells, bac- 
teria, uric acid crystals, common sediments of alkaline urine 
cells occurring in the tissue in acute and chronic inflamma- 
tions, malarial parasites, tubercle bacilli, pus corpuscles and 
heart failure cells and carbon-laden cells in unstained sputum. 
The original pictures for such subjects must be made in medi- 
ca! laboratories from “stains” placed on glass slides, and 
where microscopic enlargements can be made by photography 
from the “ stained” glass slides. In the process color printing 
the colors and tints of the enlarged subjects must be accu- 
rately duplicated. It is almost impossible to describe any of 
these color effects in writing — they must be seen in the form 
of actual color printing in order to be recognized as pictures. 
I want to make the point, however, that the printed plates 
of these extraordinary things (which in their natural state can 
not be seen without a powerful microscope) are far more use- 
fui to the medical profession than the glass “ stain”’ slides 
from which the enlarged pictures are made —this for the 
reason that the printed plates are of permanent value. 

During his long career Mr. Tegtmeyer has printed many 
thousands of plates for medical books in color, and it is not 
amiss to say that much of this work is beautiful, from the pic- 
torial standpoint. These subjects include sectional views of 
parts of the human body, these parts reproduced in their 
actual colors. One picture is that of an appendix in normal 
healthy condition, while alongside of it is another picture 
showing acute appendicitis. The colors of these pictures mean 
a great deal to the medical profession. Often it is color that 
tells either a healthy condition or a diseased state of parts 
of the body, and perhaps more so in some cases than any other 
indication, but the pictures referred to show all conditions in 
addition to color. Is it possible to better illustrate the won- 
derful utility of the camera, the photoengraving process and 
the art of printing than by the examples given here? 

The colored plates being produced by the Saunders com- 
pany picture conditions found in practically every known dis- 
ease of the human body. Some of these subjects are by no 
means pleasing to the average layman, but all of them are 
exceedingly valuable to physicians and surgeons in studying 
diseases and in diagnosing cases. 

Colored pictures of this class are entirely beyond the scope 
of commercial artists. The original pictures must be produced 
by specialists in such work, and these experts have special 
photographic equipment for making enlarged photographic 
reproductions of blood cells, bacteria, bacilli, pus corpuscles, 
etc. In many instances black and white photographic prints 
are made, and these prints are then hand colored by medical 
men who are artists as well'as physicians. Photoengravings, or 
process plates, are then made from the hand colored pictures. 

Some of the most notable colored pictures have been hand 
colored by surgeons of the specialist class; X-ray photographic 
prints are frequently utilized in connection with such art. 
Among these pictures are many sectional views of the human 
body; these are hand colored to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, from the technical standpoint. The colors and tints used 
must be absolutely correct for every original picture. 

Often a great surgeon-specialist must become an artist 
through necessity, for the simple reason that he can not find 
any one who is capable of making the original colored pictures 
exactly as they should be made. One of these great specialists 
is Dr. Chevalier Jackson, of Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Doctor Jackson is internationally known through his invention 
of the bronchoscope, a wonderful instrument which makes it 
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possible for a doctor to look down into the lungs and stomach 
of a patient. No doubt the reader will recall recent newspaper 
accounts of Doctor Jackson’s use of this instrument in con- 
nection with such difficult surgical work as removing “ safety 
pins,” nails and other articles from the lungs of patients. It 
is also being used in operation work on the stomach. 

After Doctor Jackson had perfected his bronchoscope and 
several similar instruments he wrote manuscript for a medical 
book on their use. For this book (which today is a classic of its 
kind), the doctor desired to have numerous colored plates 
made. He tried in vain to locate some artist who was capable 
of making these pictures, so finally he had to paint the pictures 
himself. These are among the most remarkable pictures of 
surgical operations ever produced. After the original colored 
pictures had been completed, process color plates were made 
from them. Then came the problem of correctly matching the 
colors of the originals, but this was eventually accomplished 
by experts, and then the reproductions were printed. 


A. &. F. Journalism and Printing 


SBy WALTER PANNELL 


The recent unpleasantness in the settlement of which Uncle 
Sam engaged nearly a million of his citizenship was not a total 
loss of time to the printing industry, as many members of the 
craft were afraid would be the case with printers who enlisted 
or were inducted into the service. The numberless publications 
issued by companies, regiments and divisions all had to be 
printed in some shop, and in their production numbers of 
American printers acquired information of European shop con- 
ditions that will adequately repay them for the loss of the time 
they were in the army. 

It was an unusual, if not a thrilling, experience for the 
“dry land” printer to inspect the printing equipment of the 
army transports which carried him across the ocean. The pre- 
cautions taken to prevent accidents to type or machinery in 
times of rough seas was new enough to him to be a novelty. 
And when he was “ drawn” on a detail to assist in getting out 
the paper he was surprised to find that it was just as easy to 
“get out” a paper in the middle of the ocean as it was in 
New York or Chicago. On the writer’s transport, the Antigone, 
the daily organ of the ship was called Hot Stuff, deriving its 
name from the practice of stewards carrying warm food from 
one part of the vessel to the other, who on approaching a group 
of soldiers would obtain a way through the crowd by yelling 
“ Hot stuff coming through.” 

Following the signing of the armistice nearly all divisions 
and a large number of regiments published organs, patterned 
after country newspapers, correspondence from the different 
companies and subdivisions being published under distinctive 
headings. The printing of these papers was often assigned to 
some French or German printing office, where arrangements 
had been made for the mechanical work to be done. In this way 
many American printers obtained an insight into German and 
French printing conditions and methods. The Arrowhead, organ 
of the thirty-sixth division, was printed in the plant of Le 
Petite Bourginon at Auxere. This little Burgundian daily was 
probably as well equipped as any printing office in that part 
of France, but its equipment was far from that of American 
dailies in towns half the size of Auxere. The printing detail 
found plenty of amusement during the usual run of getting 
out the paper by experimenting with the antiquated newspaper 
press which, strangely enough, contained the name plate of a 
German manufacturer. During the war it had printed vitupera- 
tion after vituperation against the “ vaterland ” of its maker. 
Type stickers on the little papers were also deeply chagrined 
on seeing accented letters “ dirtying” their proofs until they 
learned the French “ lay ” of the case. 
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Making a Ballot Square 


An operator submits a ballot, the names on which are set 
in ten-point capitals and are preceded by numbers in paren- 
theses. Following each name is a blank space; the line termi- 
nates with two vertical rules separated by three em spaces. 
To form the ballot square, each line is separated 
by a slug with a face formed by using dashes. The 
square joins perfectly; the dash rule which sepa- 
rates the names begins flush with the name on the 
left end. The number in parentheses is separated 
from the name by one em space. The operator 
wants to know how it was produced. 

Answer.—The dash rule begins with several 
em spaces and spacebands, these are followed by 
dashes until the line is within three em dashes 
from the end, then one vertical rule is dropped, 
then the three dashes and the last vertical rule. 
When the line is sent away, the spaceband lever 
is locked back and a galley of these slugs is cast 
for the bank. The name slugs begin with the paren- 
thesis and the number followed by the close paren- 
thesis and then the em space. The name follows, 
and the line is quadded out until there is only room for the 
vertical rule, three em spaces, and the final vertical rule. The 
reason the rules join so nicely is due to the use of a uniform 
number of spacebands following the name. This is desirable in 
order that the pressure sustained by the matrices in every line 
will be identical. As these ballots are arranged this particular 
way by statute, the regular ballot squares are not used. 





Correcting a Warped Mold 


An operator asks a few questions and states his manner of 
correcting some troubles. 

Answer.—The various things we would ordinarily recom- 
mend, you have done. We believe, however, that you should 
give a further trial to higher mouthpiece temperature for the 
reason that, as you state, the metal builds up on the mouth- 
piece. The lockup test made with red ink is a correct procedure, 
providing the quantity of ink applied is not excessive. Try 
another test, using a very small amount of ink applied evenly 
to the surface of the mold. Have the mouthpiece polished 
bright so as to show a legible contact after test. When the mold 
posts are bent it is difficult to secure even a fair contact. Posts 
must be perpendicular as to base of mold. We are unable to 
state why they bend so frequently. Do not use a stone on the 
mold to secure uniform contact when posts are bent. Warped 
cap or body of mold can be corrected by sending to the nearest 
agency. The spacebands not striking properly into the line may 
be corrected sometimes by bending the lower end of the left- 
hand plate so as to diminish the aperture where the spacebands 
fall through. The beveling of the lower end also has been 
resorted to with some success. 


By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 





E. M. Keating 








Clutch Slips; Used Wrong Remedy 

“For some time our driving clutch has been slipping, and 
we have resorted to the use of soap and also have used resin 
on the leather. This helped some, but now the slug sticks for 
the first few lines and we have to kick in on the clutch arm 
before the clutch will pull over. What do you 
suggest ? ” 

Answer.— Since you have used soap and resin 
on the clutch it is quite possible that the leather 
buffers are saturated with this mixture. Under 
these circumstances we suggest that you apply a 
new set of buffers to the clutch shoes, clean the 
surface of the pulley and the clutch arm free of 
all oil, soap, and resin. Do not allow any gasoline 
or oil to get on the leather. While the clutch arm 
is off the shaft, remove the bushing from the end 
of the driving shaft, take out the coiled spring, 
measure its length and stretch it about one inch. 
Apply the spring and bushing and observe the 
results. Under no circumstances use soap or resin 
on the clutch, as it may be the cause of an acci- 
dent to yourself or to the machine. Makeshift 
repairs of one kind or another are unsatisfactory and the only 
correct method is to fix it right in the first place. 





Loose Fitting Plunger 

An operator submits a slug having spongy sides and bot- 
tom. He states that he does not know when the present plunger 
was installed, but he knows that it has had four years of ser- 
vice. In response to our suggestions he examined the action of 
the plunger and noted that the surface of the metal in the pot 
was visibly disturbed when the plunger descended. Our previous 
suggestion to him was that he might require an oversize plunger 
to be fitted into pot well, hence his question regarding method. 

Answer.— When an oversize plunger has been received and 
you are ready to install it you may drive out the pin which 
attaches the plunger rod to the plunger. As the pin will be 
spread by the driving out operation, it should be dressed off 
with a file before using it to attach the plunger rod to the new 
plunger. The use of the term “ grinding in a plunger ” is some- 
what misleading. The usual way to fit a plunger is to use a fine 
flat file and dress off the sides of the plunger. Have the metal 
baled out so that the top of the well is exposed. Heat the 
plunger in the metal and try it, and if it will not fit dress it 
off with the file on each side, using a circular motion. After a 
few rubs on both sides, heat the plunger in the metal again and 
try it in the well. Continue these operations until the plunger 
will fit reasonably snug in the well. This may require an hour's 
work, depending upon your skill and judgment. The reason 
that most of the filing is done on the sides is that the wear 
occurs more on the back and front arcs of the well than it does 
on the sides, hence the plunger must be taken down on the sides. 
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Linotype Mechanism 
By Raymond Means and Alvin G. Swank 


SS MECHANISM is intended to 
take the place of Unit III, Group Nine, 
of the Standard Apprenticeship Lessons for 
Printers, issued by the United Typothetae 
of America. 

Introducing the book, Fred J. Hartman, 
the director of education of typothetae, 
says: “This text book has been produced 
in an endeavor to furnish a much needed 
text or reference book dealing with the 
mechanical action, adjustment, and the care 
of the linotype machine, for the aid of the 
student, the user, and the experienced 
worker.” When we read this stock phrase 
we were almost tempted to say: “ How do 
you get that way?” But we changed our 
mind. The mantle of charity is more befit- 
ting ignorance of facts like these: ‘“ The 
Mechanism of the Linotype,” by John S. 
Thompson, was first published in 1902. 
Since then twelve other editions have been 
printed, each one a little more complete 
than the previous one, following the devel- 
opment of the linotype. Even the edition 
of 1922 is far more complete than this 
“much needed” book, as it covers all the 
models on the market at the time: the 
eight, nine, eleven, twelve, fourteen, six- 
teen, seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen. 
About twenty thousand copies of the book 
are now in the hands of operators and ma- 
chinists. For two years prior to the first 
publication of the book, the material was 
published as a serial in THe INLAND 
Printer. In other words, this information 
about the mechanism of the linotype was at 
the service of machinists and machinist- 
operators practically at the time the ma- 
chine became a fixture in. book and job 
offices, and it has been used over and over 
again in these many years. Therefore it 
seems a little far-fetched to claim that a 
book coming on the market in 1926, or 
thirty years and more after the linotype 
was brought out, is “ produced in an en- 
deavor to furnish a much needed text or 
reference book dealing with the mechan- 
ical action, adjustment, and the care of 
the linotype machine.” The endeavor may 
be there; but the need surely is not, if the 
sale of Thompson’s book is any criterion. 

This does not detract from the value of 
the new book as a text book, however. It 
is eminently worth while as far as it goes; 
but the authors did overlook their big op- 
portunity when they confined their book 


This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


to the mechanism of the Model 8. This 
model now is an old one and its mechan- 
ism is familiar to all but novices. It is the 


Printers’ Mottoes 


A collectson of sentrments 
taken from title-pages and colophons 
of books sssued by Printers and Publeshers 
‘Booksellers, Artests and Patrons 
from the 15th century 
to the present 
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Compiled and Edsted by 
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Title page of a book on “ Printers’ Mottoes ”’ re- 
cently produced by Douglas C. McMutrtrie, Incorpo- 
rated, New York city. The book was printed in an 
edition of 175 copies and sells at $15. It is beauti- 
fully printed on a heavy laid stock of 
excellent quality. 


latest models, the twenty-five and the 
twenty-six, that machinists and operators 
alike want to know something about. On 
these models the book is silent. 


LinotyPE MECHANISM. By Raymond Means and 
Alvin G. Swank. 208 pages, 6 by 9, illustrated; 
cloth binding. Department of Education, United 
Typothetae of America, Chicago. 


Modern Poster Annual 

This is Volume 3 of a yearly collection 
of the best specimens of modern artistic 
advertising design, published by A. Brown, 
50 Union square, New York city. The port- 
folio is 10 by 13 inches in size and contains 
in loose-leaf form more than a hundred 
samples of poster art in colors, representing 
such well known poster artists as F. G. 
Cooper, Ludwig Hohlwein, Herbert Paus, 
John Sheridan, Bern Hard, J. O. Brubaker, 
E. McKnight Kauffer, C. B. Falls, etc. Such 
a collection is a source of inspiration for 
other artists as well as for any one having 
a lot of colorwork to do. $6, postpaid. 









Finishing the Printed Job 
By Robert F. Salade 
HE author is well known to the print- 
ing industry of this and foreign lands 
because of his numerous contributions to 
the periodical literature of the industry; 
perhaps even better known than any other 
man in the industry. The book is the result 
of his versatility as a writer. It is a practical 
book and a most valuable one for any 
printer who has finishing work to do, as 
it discusses practically everything coming 
within this frame. This may be seen from 
the chapter headings: Numbering That 
Printers Can Do; Catalogue, Booklet, and 
Pamphlet Binding; Embossing, Stamping, 
and Paneling; Roughing or Pebbling; 
Bronzing, Gold Leafing, and Gold Ink 
Printing; Perforating; Die Cutting; Punch- 
ing; Tableting, Gumming; Hot Embossing; 
Gumming, Gluing, and Tipping; Scoring, 
Beveling, Deckle Edging, Varnishing, and 
Tinning. The book is well illustrated. 
FINISHING THE PRINTED Jos. By Robert F. 
Salade, 230 pages, 5 by 7%; cloth binding. The 
American Printer, New York city. 
Adventures in Editing 
By Charles Hanson Towne 


If you are interested in the development 
of the American literary magazine from 
the time Munsey’s, McClure’s, and Cosmo- 
politan were the leaders in the ten cent 
magazine field, you can not find a more 
interesting or a more instructive book than 
this one by Mr. Towne. From page to page 
the reader will meet and become acquainted 
with the men and women who have had 
most to do with the making of our periodi- 
cal literature— become acquainted with 
them long before they had won the plaudits 
of the multitude. Mirrored from the past 
there pass in review Richard Le Gallienne, 
Edgar Saltus, Bliss Carman, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, John Brisben Walker, Theodore 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Theodosia Garri- 
son, Porter Emerson Browne, and a host 
of others who have done so much to make 
the world better and life more pleasant; 
even such a celebrity as George Bernard 
Shaw. Charles Hanson Towne knew them 
all because he came in daily contact with 
them as contributors to magazines he ed- 
ited; it is from this wealth of information 
that his book is written, from such associa- 
tions that he opens the pages of history. 


ADVENTURES IN EpiTING. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. Illustrated. 240 pages, 5% by 8% inches; 
pg binding. D. Appleton & Co., New York city. 
$2.50. 
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Scientific Advertising 
By Harry Dexter Kitson 

Being a professor of education at the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
Mr. Kitson most naturally devotes his 
book to the exploitation of the “ historical 
method” as a technique for the study of 
problems in advertising. By the “ historical 
method ” he means the varied experiences of 
others. “Go to actual advertisements,” he 
says. “As the repositories of advertising 
experience they picture the trend of progress 
and provide guide posts showing the loca- 
tion of pitfalls and pointing out the direc- 
tions in which success has been attained.” 
Into the fabric of advertising are woven 
the elements which have led to the fabrica- 
tion of immense business enterprises. From 
the records of this advertising may be sur- 
veyed the factors that lead to success. It is 
this that the author has done, and he 
describes it in “ Scientific Advertising.” 


ScreNTIFIC ADVERTISING. By Harry Dexter Kit- 
son. 96 pages; cloth bound. Codex Book Company, 
461 Eighth avenue, New York city. 


Benjamin Franklin 
By Phillips Russell 

“The First Civilized American” is the 
sub-title of this book. The author says that 
he has appended this sub-title to Benjamin 
Franklin’s biography because he was a 
“ mirthful, generous, open minded, learned, 
tolerant, and humor loving ” human being 
living at a period in American history emi- 
nent for its narrowness, superstition, and 
bleak beliefs. “ He was the first American 
man of the world in the sense that he was 
the first American world man.” So-called 
historians have given us a lot of sentimental 
drivel about Franklin and his age; this 
book is different. It rescues our greatest 
American from the myth-makers and en- 
deavors to present him as he really was 
in his living dimensions — companionable, 
loyal to his own creed, a hater of oppres- 
sions, a lover of mankind, but above all 
— human. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The First Civilized Ameri- 
can, 322 pages, 6 by 9% inches, richly illustrated; 
cloth cover. Brentano’s, New York city. $5. 


Over My Left Shoulder 
By Robert H. Davis 

This book is by a famous editor, who in 
his editorial work has influenced the career 
of many celebrities, such as O. Henry, 
Fanny Hurst, Bob Fitzsimmons, and Geral- 
dine Farrar. The author cleverly tells of 
many interesting episodes in the lives of 
these personages. One story in particular 
tells how away back in the seventies a 
satisfactory typesetting machine nearly 
came into being. The book carries an in- 
troduction by Irvin S. Cobb, written in his 
inimitable style. 

Over My Lert SHoutper. By Robert H. Davis. 
350 pages, cloth cover. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York city. $2.50 net. 


Design 
By Charles H. Howard 
Twenty-five profusely illustrated chap- 
ters on design, embodying the underlying 
requirements, make this book of great value 
to the teacher and art student. 


Desicn. By Charles H. Howard. 64 pages; board 
covers. Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. $1. 
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In Quest of the Perfect Book 


By William Dana Orcutt 


AY ideal book is William Dana Orcutt’s 
latest volume, in which he relates his 
thirty-five years of search for the perfect 
book. Less could hardly have been ex- 
pected from him, for Mr. Orcutt has cul- 
tivated an inherent good taste by years of 
study of the world’s finest manuscripts and 
the work of the master printers, until he 
has become a leading authority on the art 
of the book. 

While a Harvard student in 1891 young 
Orcutt began his apprenticeship at the Uni- 








Other Books Received 

Journalism in Japan and Its Early Pion- 
eers. By Kanesada Hanazono. An interest- 
ing book about the development of Japanese 
newspaper making. 84 pages and cover. 
Osaka Shuppan-Sha, Osaka, Japan. $1.20. 

Preparing Forms for the Cylinder Press. 
By Frank S. Henry. 50 pages; cloth bind- 
ing. Published by the Committee on Educa- 
tion, The United Typothetae of America, 
Chicago. 

Gutenberg-Jahrbuch, 1926. Compiled and 
edited by A. Ruppel. Published by the 
Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, Mainz. 

The Blue Book of Cookery. By Isabel 
Cotton Smith. A manual of correct house 
management and complete cook book. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 650 
pages. Fabrikoid cover. Price $2.50 net. 

Dorothy Dix— Her Book. By Dorothy 
Dix. A book of every-day helps for every- 
day people. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 347 pages. 

Ernest De Witt Burton. A_ biographical 
sketch of the late president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. By Thomas Wakefield 
Goodspeed. Published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 




















versity Press, Cambridge, under John Wil- 
son, one of the three leading American 
master printers of that time. A few years 
later he was enthused on seeing the gor- 
geous volumes coming from the Kelmscott 
Press under the direction of William Mor- 
ris. These filled him with the ambition to 
devote his life to the study of perfect book- 
making in the hope that the knowledge 
he acquired might be applied to the im- 
provement of American books. With this 
purpose in mind he went to Europe, and 
fortunately to Italy, the cradle of so many 
arts, the home of the Venetian printers, 
Nicolas Jenson, Aldus Manutius, and of 
the great libraries containing the world’s 
most precious illuminated manuscripts. He 
describes beautifully the Laurentian library, 
Florence, founded in 1444 by Cosimo de’ 
Medici, just at the time when movable 
types were invented. Dr. Guido Biagi, the 
erudite librarian, welcomed the enthusiastic 
American student of printing, and from 
their first meeting in 1906 to the last in 
1924 Doctor Biagi was kindness itself, as 
Mr. Orcutt describes in his book. Weeks 
were spent by the author in drawing let- 
ters from the best manuscripts in order 
to design a new font of type, which he 
called “ Humanistic.” The patient labor re- 
quired in producing his now famous vol- 
ume, “ Petrarch’s Triumphs,” in which the 
Humanistic type was first used, is inter- 
estingly told by the author, 





While still in quest of the most beautiful 
models for letters, Mr. Orcutt went to the 
Ambrosian library, Milan, with a letter of 
introduction and commendation to Mon- 
signor Ceriani, the librarian, from Doctor 
Biagi. Here he met an historical character 
as assistant librarian, of whom he has this 
to say: “ Ceriani placed at my disposal the 
humanistic volumes in the Ambrosian li- 
brary, and introduced me to his assistant, 
whose codperation was of the utmost value 
in my work. I was particularly struck by 
the personality of this younger priest. He 
was in close touch with affairs outside the 
church and asked searching questions re- 
garding conditions in America. He spoke 
several languages with the same facility 
with which he spoke his own Italian. His 
knowledge of books and bookmaking, past 
and present, surprised me. All in all, I found 
him one of the most charming men I have 
ever met. His name was Achille Ratti, and 
when he became bishop of Milan in 1921, 
and was elevated to the College of Cardi- 
nals two months later, I realized how far 
that wonderful personality was taking him. 
One could scarcely have foreseen, however, 
that in less than a year from that time he 
would become Pope Pius XI.” It might be 
added that Mr. Orcutt forwarded to the 
pope one of the earliest copies of his book. 

Mr. Orcutt devotes three chapters to 
reminiscences of the friends he has made 
through books, type, and the pen, includ- 
ing Eugene Field, Bernard Shaw, Cobden- 
Sanderson, Theodore Roosevelt, Henry 
James, Maurice Hewlett, and William Dean 
Howells. One chapter is given to descrip- 
tions of “Triumphs of Typography” in 
Germany, Italy, France, The Netherlands, 
England, and Spain. There are eighty-four 
illustrations, portraits of the great printers 
and reproductions of their masterpieces. 
This book will be most valuable to all stu- 
dents of printing. As an additional service 
to them the author gives complete speci- 
fications as to type and paper used; the 
source of the illustrations and the cover 
design; the maker of the superb engravings 
and the press to which credit is given for 
the typography, presswork and _ binding. 

The publishers are Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Price, $5—S. H. H. 


Graded Exercises in News Editing 
By George C. Bastian 

The author is copyreader on the Chicago 
Tribune and lecturer on news editing in the 
Medill School of Journalism at Northwest- 
ern University. The copyreader is a “ sub- 
editor.” His job is the swift application of 
judgment to the work of reporters, whether 
the star of the staff, the newest cub, or the 
most painfully “literary” country corre- 
spondent. To the copyreader comes the task 
of trimming presidents’ messages and any 
other state papers that a newspaper does 
not care to run in full. The series of graded 
exercises in news editing contained in the 
book is built on these experiences of mod- 
ern newspaper making. 


Grapep Exercises IN News EpitT1nc. By George 
C. Bastian. 252 pages, 7% by 10%4. The Macmillan 
Company, New York city. 
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The Sadag Insert 

Our first Sadag insert, “A Portrait Study,” was pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PrinTER for October, 1925. It 
was a specimen of beauty and created great interest 
wherever the magazine was read. We are again furnishing 
our readers with an insert produced by the same process 
and by the same printing concern, The Societe Anonyme 
des Art Graphiques (or Sadag, for short), of Geneva, 
Switzerland. Although the present insert is different in 
many ways from the former one, this being a landscape 
scene, it nevertheless conveys art and beauty of a supe- 
rior order. The coloring, especially the blues used in 
denoting distance, is marvelous — a delight to the trained 
artist. When it is learned that the insert was produced 
from a single black photograph, one may also marvel at 
the astonishing progress of photoengraving technique. A 
description of the heliochrome process by which the illus- 
tration was produced may be found on page 57 of the 
October issue of last year. 


The Printer’s Legitimate Market 

Opinions differ in regard to the printer’s market; some 
hold that it should be narrowed to the actual production 
of printing —the placing of ink on paper through the 
medium of a type form; others hold that he should be a 
creator of sales literature — that is, produce work on his 
own initiative that will help to sell his customer’s goods — 
while others again hold that he should be an advertising 
counselor and merchandising expert. On page 412 of this 
issue of THe INLAND PRINTER we publish an address 
delivered by Charles Austin Bates, the eminent authority 
on advertising matters, at the recent convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. Among the many 
points of interest in Mr. Bates’ address, we have particu- 
larly selected the following as of outstanding importance: 
“T am firmly convinced that for the efficient production 
of advertising printing, and particularly of direct-mail 
campaigns, either the advertising man should operate his 
own print shop, or the printer should undertake to supply 
plans, copy, and artwork, facsimile letters (if they are 
needed), to do addressing, and to deliver the complete 
job to his customer, stamped and ready for the post 
office.” To this Mr. Bates added that if direct-mail adver- 
tising ever is to reach the volume it deserves, it must be 
made as easy for the manufacturer to use as it is for him 
to insert an advertisement in a newspaper or magazine. 

In this discussion we are not particularly interested 
in the alternative mentioned by Mr. Bates, nor in the pos- 
sibility of the average printer ever becoming such a master 
as Mr. Bates describes. As we stated above, there are dif- 
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ferences of opinion about its advisability. Recently we 
listened in on a discussion of the subject at a meeting of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. One party 
forcibly complained that the advertising agencies are 
skimming the cream off the printing orders, serving the 
printers nothing but skim milk, for which they expect a 
big price in the form of commissions. Another party 
countered with the broad statement that the printers had 
no one but themselves to blame if the conditions were as 
stated, because they had not done anything to prove 
themselves worthy of confidence as advertising coun- 
selors; they lacked the training, experience, and ability, 
etc. As there is a difference of opinion, so there is a little 
truth on both sides. But there is one thing on which there 
can not be differences of opinion: On the matter of mak- 
ing it easy for the merchant or manufacturer to use direct- 
mail advertising. On this we probably all agree, and this 
is what we wish to call attention to in this discussion. 

The preparation of an advertising campaign — copy, 
artwork, stock, and printing — is only a part of the prob- 
lem; in many instances not even the biggest and most 
important part. Even the most elaborate campaign — 
costly both as to money, time, and talent employed — 
will fall short of its purpose unless it reaches the prospec- 
tive customer — the prospective buyer of the goods adver- 
tised. Be it as efficient as the mind and hand of man 
may make it, no piece of sales literature could create a 
market for hot-air furnaces at Ecuador, nor for ice cream 
freezers at the North Pole. Unless the market is there — 
unless there are customers in sight who may be influenced 
to buy — the campaign is a waste of time and money. 
This means, therefore, that the first requisite for a suc- 
cessful mail selling campaign is an up-to-date list of per- 
sons who are interested in the goods to be advertised. But 
such a list is costly to gather and keep up, thus making 
direct-mail campaigns quite a gamble, especially when 
such campaigns are of the spasmodic sort. This is no 
reason for feeling discouraged, however. Such lists would 
be valuable assets to any printer who is specializing on 
direct-mail advertising. This, probably, is also what Mr. 
Bates is hinting at in his allusion to “ addressing and 
delivery of the complete job to his customer, stamped and 
ready for the post office.” As no direct-mail campaign can 
be successful without a good mailing list, it is but natural 
to surmise that the printer possessing such a list, together 
with up-to-date addressing and mailing facilities, would 
be lifted out of the price competition crowd; he would 
have in his hand an instrument that could not be bought 
on the bargain counter — one, in fact, that would com- 
mand its own price wherever effective direct-mail adver- 
tising was contemplated. 











We are submitting this idea for the consideration of 
the progressive printer because of its own worth. Lately 
there has been a lot said about marketing the printer’s 
product; perhaps a lot more could be said. But what is 
more natural than to start with the foundation stone of 
direct-mail marketing, the mailing list? Only through a 
good mailing list can the printer’s product bring the 
return it is expected to bring, and only through such a 
list can the printer expect to hold his own in the direct- 
mail competitive field. 

As a general rule we would say that such a list should 
contain five thousand selected names; these names should 
again be classified under different headings according to 
conditions prevailing in the community, as for example: 
Householders, urban, suburban, and rural; tradespeople 
of one class or another, including both masters and men; 
professional people, including bankers and brokers; me- 
chanics of one kind or another, divided as to trade 
groups, such as building construction, woodworking, metal 
manufacturers, etc., etc. The printer who has such a list in 
his possession and knows how to use it effectively, need 
not worry about price competition. Even if two or more 
printers in communities large enough should have such 
lists, competition would be narrowed to reasonable limits. 


Is Your Letterhead Really Effective? 

In the issue of THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 
1925, we published a letterhead idea that is entitled to 
more credit than so far has been given to it; or, rather, 
the idea, if developed to its fullest extent, is ripe with 
possibilities, especially looked at from the printer’s point 
of view. This letterhead idea originated with a Denver 
printer and advertising man. Instead of the usual heading 
he shows at the top and somewhat to the right of the mes- 
sage a picture of himself talking into a telephone. It is 
this idea which we believe contains a germ of more than 
usual merit. 

Those of us who read and sign letters by the score 
every day get so blasé, so hard-boiled, that something out 
of the ordinary is needed to wake us up. As it is, we see 
the signature of the sender, and sometimes not even that, 
as some letters are signed in such a way that not even a 
handwriting shark could decipher the signature. What 
the writer looks like, we know not. Is he black or white, 
smiling or scowling? It is beyond our comprehension. His 
letter may seem curt, brusque, undignified; still he may 
be as pleasing, as appealing, and as courteous a gentleman 
as we may wish to meet; but we have no means of finding 
out; we only have his letter and his signature before us. 

Let’s suppose, for the sake of argument at least, that 
every business letter carried in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner the likeness of the sender; what would happen? First 
of all, you and I would become better acquainted through 
our business correspondence. Whenever we would take 
each other’s letters in hand we would look upon the face 
and learn to know each other not only by name but by 
resemblance also. Thus, though we were actually speak- 
ing to each other through correspondence, we would also 
be speaking to each other face to face. Second, if your 
letter to me or my letter to you once in awhile should 
seem curt and out of place, as sometimes will happen to 
even the most mild-tempered person, a look in the right- 
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hand corner of the letter would at once convince us that 
nothing of the sort was intended, that no discourtesies 
were meant. Let’s try to visualize what this would mean 
to us in our busy business life. Furthermore, as we are 
a traveling nation without compare, the idea would be 
of much benefit to us while going from place to place. 
Once, sitting in the German consulate office in Paris wait- 
ing for a German visa on our passport, we happened to 
utter a half-concealed oath or something equally useless; 
immediately we were addressed in English by a stranger 
who — from loneliness or from some other motive — 
wanted to make our acquaintance. (If you have ever tray- 
eled in a foreign land where strange tongues are heard on 
every hand, you know what it means to hear a word, even 
though it be an oath, in your own language.) Without 
much ado, it soon transpired that we were old friends -- 
by correspondence. In the year previous we had exchanged 
at least a dozen letters. If the idea here advanced had 
been in vogue at that time we would not have been 
strangers. 

In this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we are trying 
out the idea on our department editors. For years these 
men have advised you about your problems through the 
columns of the magazine, some of them even through 
letters; still they are strangers to you except by name. 
If you should meet them on the street or on the highway, 
you would not know them. Now you will have no excuse 
to pass them by, even if they should ask a helping hand 
to pull the car out of the ditch. 


No Postal Relief in Sight 

There is no postal relief in sight for the American busi- 
ness man, as far as may be judged from the program of 
the concluding session of the sixty-ninth congress, to be 
opened within a day or two. The Moses bill, which was 
introduced at the last session, was discussed at a meeting 
of the special congressional sub-committee on postal rates, 
of which Senator George H. Moses is chairman. A big 
majority of the sub-committee and Postmaster-General 
New, who appeared before the committee, favor this 
measure. Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, however, gave 
notice that he would move to amend the Moses bill so as 
to restore the 1920 rates on newspapers and magazines. 
The committee adjourned without action. 

Mr. New submitted a report on the postal revenues 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, showing total 
revenues of $659,819,801.03, this being a net increase of 
$60,228,323.49 over the revenues for the fiscal year 1925. 

“The actual revenue from ordinary mail matter,” he 
said, “ proved to be 3.89 per cent less than expected. First- 
class mail failed to meet expectations by nearly $7,000,- 
000, third-class by $5,000,000, and fourth-class by nearly 
$10,000,000. On the other hand, revenues from second- 
class pound rate matter, money order service, postal sav- 
ings and miscellaneous sources exceeded hopes, and this 
makes the net difference somewhat less than $14,000, 
000. In the case of first-class matter the revenues fall 
short of expectations to the extent of more than $6,000,- 
000. Presumably the practical elimination of the post card 
as an advertising medium, due to the increase in rate 
from one cent to two cents, is the principal contributing 
factor.” 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


Chicago Views Exhibit of European Printing 


By H. H. SLawson 


_ printers, typographical art- 
ists, illustrators, and engravers who 
have opportunity to view the traveling ex- 
hibit of European printing loaned to vari- 
ous printing centers of the United States by 
the Typographic Library and Museum of 
the American Type Founders Company will 
find in it much that will be both pleasant 
and profitable. The exhibition was dis- 
played at the Chicago Art Institute during 
November. 

Following, as it does, a display of the 
“Fifty Best Books” from American print- 
ing firms, which recently were shown at 
the Newberry Library in Chicago, this lat- 
est exhibit offers opportunity for instruc- 
tive comparison of the quality of products 
from our own and foreign printing plants. 

There are those who say after such com- 
parisons, that the American printing and 
publishing houses have been “ caught nap- 
ping.” One critic says the exhibit is “an 
eye-opener.” At any rate, it is admitted by 
those who have surveyed the current dis- 
play, that in the use of design and color 
and improved methods of engraving and 
color printing, the European craftsmen pos- 
sess a superiority which is worthy of deep 
thought. 

The collection which drew many inter- 
ested men and women was assembled by 
Henry Lewis Bullen, curator of the Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum. 

Its purpose, as Mr. Bullen explains, is 
“to bring Europe to the American printer.” 
On a recent extended visit to France, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria he became impressed 
with the fact that printing houses in those 
countries were turning out work obviously 
of high merit in respect to the correlation 
of design, illustrative and decorative, and 
the use of color, along with typographical 
composition. Authorized by the late R. W. 
Nelson, president of the American Type 
Founders Company and the actual founder 
of the library, Mr. Bullen started to collect 
representative examples of the best printing 
in Europe. 

“Care was taken,” says Mr. Bullen, “to 
exclude from the collection all but a very 
few examples of pure typographical com- 
position, for in this kind of work the print- 
ers of the United States excel.” 

“The exhibits are placed before the print- 
ers of the United States,” he continues, “ in 
the hope that they may further stimulate 


the marked progress which has distinguished 
American printing during the last quarter 
century. European fine printing may be 
studied here better than would be possible 
to students visiting Europe for short 
periods. Some of our printers who go to 
Europe almost yearly have stated that on 
none of their journeys did they gain an in- 
sight of European printing such as this 
exhibit affords. The reason is simple enough: 
very few of these exhibits are offered for 
sale (and many of them were not made for 
sale) in places where visiting tourists con- 
sort, especially if on pleasure bent, which 
is usually the case. We have in this respect 
brought Europe to the American printers.” 

The exhibit includes fifty-three cases of 
books, printed pages and illustrations, and 
in addition wall panels of publicity print- 
ing, chiefly from France and Italy. One 
critic characterized the entire display as 
follows: “ Exceptional drawing and the use 
of beautiful color combinations distinguish 
the exhibits, while the arts of illustration 
have a thrilling significance for those who 
understand the wood cut, the lithograph, 
or the etching.” 

Occupying a place of honor in Case No. 1 
is a book devoted to the history of printing 


STAATL. GRAPHISCHE LEHR- U. VERSUCHSANSTALT 
IN WIEN 


Sehr geerrte ferren’ 
Wit Bezug auf die sane gewendtate ZuachrT fq 0m <7 
Jult 1926 an den Rustos der h.o. Ledranstalt Eduard Kuchinka 
erichtet, erlaubt etch die unterseichnete Direktion au dertcrten 


dass heute die Jadrginge 52 - 76 von * The Inicnd Printer * tn gu- 


uns nun die Mog! tchaett jegabe 


pn unsercr Bibl tothen Ihre sane degedrte Zuschri’t kom~ 


Letter from the curator of the Government Insti- 
tution for Instruction in the Graphic Arts, Vienna, 
telling of the safe arrival and expressing his appre- 
ciation for the bound volumes of THE INLAND 
PRINTER donated by Charles Krieg, Columbus. 


in France in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. It is a monumental work, of which 
four volumes have been issued, and it is still 
in progress. The government printing house 
at Paris is the printer and publisher. 

Two cases of the French section of the 
exhibit are devoted to samples of the work 
of F. L. Schmied, “ painter, engraver on 
wood, typographer, colorist, and publisher,” 
who is regarded by Mr. Bullen as “the 
greatest living master of the arts of the 
book.” ‘ 

Mr. Schmied designs and paints the illus- 
trations, decorations, and initials of his 
books, reproduces his designs himself by 
means of wood engravings, sets the type 
and mixes the inks. Some have criticized his 
use of bold type faces, but, as is pointed 
out, they fail to realize that “if not bold 
they would be obscured by the vividness of 
his color effects.” 

Edouard Pelletan, another famous Paris 
typographer and publisher, is allotted two 
cases in the exhibit. His printer mark bears 
the motto, “A possession forever,” and it 
was he who did for France what William 
Morris did for the English-speaking and 
Teutonic printers by reviving an interest in 
fine printing. 

Pelletan issued his first book in 1896 and 
was active thereafter until his all too un- 
timely death in 1912. 

Especial attention is directed to the book 
“ Fécondité,” from the press of L’Ecole 
Estienne, Paris, the high school of graphic 
arts supported by the government. The 
typesetting, designs in colors, initials, and 
presswork of this book were all the work 
of the students. 

Another item in the French exhibit is a 
book from the press of Firmin-Didot & Cie., 
Paris, whose business was established in 
1713, and who in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth centuries were the leading print- 
ers of France. Many of the family became 
famous, and the printing house continues 
today, but not, it is felt, with the reputation 
that once attached to it. 

Included in the collection are many ex- 
amples of the literature which the great war 
created. Place is made for two books from 
the press of Berger-Levrault of Nancy, the 
same plant which was commandeered by 
General Pershing’s staff for the use of the 
American armies and maintained by print- 
ers from the ranks. A large part of the 
pressroom equipment was scrapped and 
American presses substituted. 
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Moving to the Italian section of the ex- 
hibit, numerous samples of the products of 
the Milan establishment of Bertieri & Van- 
zetti are shown. Other Milan printers as 
well as several from Florence, Bergamo, 
Rome, Turin, Bologna, and elsewhere are 
also represented. 

Again we see the results of government 
patronage of the printing art in the work 
turned out by the students in the School 
of Printing and Allied Arts in Turin and 
the School of the Typographic Arts of Bo- 
logna, as well as the school in Milan. 

The Italian exhibit also includes samples 
of music printing from the Milan house of 
G. Ricordi & Co., who have, it is claimed, 
the most extensive music publishing busi- 
ness in the world and also a great printery 
in which all methods of printing are used. 

Examination of the German printing in 
the exhibit will cause some surprise, in that 
the extreme refinement of many of the sam- 
ples will be found strikingly contrary to 
the conceptions given by the bizarre styles 
usually produced in their printing trade 
periodicals. 

“German fine printing excels in many 
styles,” says Mr. Bullen. Noteworthy items 
in the collection are several from a series 
known as “ Books that may be read in an 
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hour.” Although low priced, these books 
are perfect in craftsmanship, with editions 
running into the thousands. 

Again, as in the other countries repre- 
sented, we see samples from the student 
work done in subsidized government print- 
ing schools, the German institution being 
the Academy of the Graphic Arts and 
Bookmaking in Leipsic. 

Austria has its National Printing House 
in Vienna, and anent this Mr. Bullen ex- 
plains: “ We regard this as the greatest and 
most complete of contemporary printing 
houses. It practices the graphic arts by 
every approved process, and cultivates illus- 
tration and decorative design by all meth- 
ods. It excels in color printing, though the 
exhibit is deficient in examples. This print- 
ing house supplies the government with all 
printed forms necessary for its conduct 
without impairing its status as an art in- 
stitution. To keep its art staffs constantly 
employed, it accepts orders for art printing 
from art associations and publishers.” 

Housed in the same building with the 
National Printing House is the Austrian 
Institute of the Graphic Arts and Research, 
where the students practice in the design- 
ing and printing departments under able 
instructors. 


Printing Exhibit Opens With Dinner Gathering 


HE need of an industrial art school for 

Chicago was stressed at a dinner given 
under the auspices of the Association of 
Arts and Industries at the Art Institute, 
on the evening of November 10. The occa- 
sion for this meeting was the opening of 
the exhibition of European printing that 
is being sent on a tour of the United States 
by the American Type Founders Company 
with Henry Lewis Bullen in charge. In the 
February issue of THE INLAND PRINTER ap- 
peared an editorial suggesting the possi- 
bility of having this exhibit placed on 
wheels and sent to the various printing 
centers of the United States in order that 
as many printers as possible could view the 
wonderful collection of printing gathered 
from all parts of Europe by Henry L. Bul- 
len. The idea met with favor and the exhi- 
bition is now on its way around the United 
States. William Kittredge, typographer for 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, is responsible for 
securing the exhibit for Chicago. The ex- 
hibit will remain in Chicago till Decem- 
ber 6. 

Colonel William N. Pelouze ably presided 
at the dinner and briefly outlined the aims 
and purposes of the Association of Arts and 
Industries. The speakers were Dudley Crafts 
Watson, Thomas E. Donnelley, and Henry 
L. Bullen. 

Mr. Watson, as director of the Art Insti- 
tute, gave a masterful address in which he 
forcibly pointed out the superiority of Eu- 
rope over America in the matter of indus- 
trial art schools. “There are but two 
industrial art schools in the United States 
— one in Pittsburgh and the other in Hart- 
ford. There is-not’one-in the Middle West. 
The need is tremendous. Examples of this 
need are shown wherever one goes. Take 
the electric fixtures in this room, for in- 





stance. Electricity weighs nothing — yet 
here you see it coming from a fixture large 
enough to hold ten gallons of kerosene —a 
large, massive bowl suspended from the 
ceiling. Thank goodness there are no papier 
maché candles sticking up— with blurbs 
of imitation wax running down their sides 
and forty-watt globes on top. Why is it 
necessary to have so massive a fixture for 
such a weightless article? An industrial art 
school where design is taught will eliminate 
all this and will pave the way for beauty 
in utility.” 

Thomas E. Donnelley introduced Henry 
L. Bullen, who spoke briefly but feelingly 
concerning the printing exhibit. 


Prize Offered for Best Letterhead 

The Daily Tribune, of Terrell, Texas, is 
offering a cash prize of $25 to the printery 
—firm or individual—that submits the 
most artistic design for a letterhead, the 
same to be arranged from the following 
wording: “The Terrell Daily Tribune, Ter- 
rell, Texas, Frederick I. Massengill, General 
Manager, Largest Circulation of Any Paper 
in Kaufman County.” 

The requirements are that the letterhead 
is to be printed on twenty-four-pound bond 
paper, in one or two colors. The printer is 
allowed to submit the color of paper he 
believes the most effective for his particular 
design. Rules will be permitted, but no or- 
naments. Each contestant may submit any 
number of designs he so desires, three of 
each being necessary for the judges. All 
specimens must be in the Tribune office, 
Terrell, Texas, by January 10, 1927. Each 
contestant is also requested to quote prices 
on 10,000 letterheads from the design sub- 
mitted, and to the successful contestant will 
go the order. 
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McLain-Rendler Hold Open House 

McLain-Rendler Printing Company, La 
Salle, Illinois, held open house October 19 
in celebration of the opening of its new 
$60,000 printing plant. Complete new 
equipment was installed in every depart- 
ment. The personnel of the company con- 
sists of the Misses Katherine, Tessie and 
Elizabeth McLain and John Rendler, all 
of whom are well known as former pub- 
lishers of the La Salle Post. 


Mailer Contest Prize Winners 

The September issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER contained an announcement of a 
contest for the users of the Wing aluminum 
mailer, made by Chauncey Wing’s Sons, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. Considerable in- 
terest was taken in the contest and speed 
records were set. The following is the list 
of winners and their records: First prize, 
Francis Beirberg, Ohio Waisenfreund, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 11,712; second prize, Miss 
Caroline Kalisch, Wayne Independent, 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 9,780; third prize, 
C. B. Marcom, News and Observer, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 8,729. 


Typographic Lecture Course 
The second season of the typographic lec- 
ture course, conducted by the Boston Typo- 
graphical Union through its committee on 
apprentices, began November 22 with a 
lecture on citizenship by Arthur M. Wy- 
man, treasurer of Wright & Potter Printing 
Company. These lectures are given once a 
month to the composing-room apprentices 
with the view of furthering their education. 
The schedule is as follows: December 27 — 
“ Speaking of Display,” Leslie E. Dennison; 
January 24—“ What Machinery Has Done 
for the Printing Apprentice,’ Harry L. 
Gage; February 28 —“ Type Faces,” Louis 
C. Gandy, typographer; March 28 —“ The 
Monotype,” Herbert H. Morley; April 25 
—“Apprentice Training from an Employ- 

er’s Standpoint,” Charles H. Taylor. 


Paper Merchant Sponsors Training Course 

Not long ago A. H. Smith, vice-president 
and manager of the Alling & Cory Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, conceived the idea that 
it would be a fine thing if his salesmen had 
a better knowledge of printing. It would 
enable them to talk to the printer in his 
own language, and sometimes it would be 
of assistance to him in selecting the kind 
of paper best suited for some particular job. 
Mr. Smith felt that the salesmen thus 
equipped would have some advantage over 
competitors who did not have this knowl- 
edge. This thought resulted in the Depart- 
ment of Printing of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology getting up a special course 
of printing, which covers instruction for 
twenty evenings. The course of instruction 
includes elementary composition; materials 
for hand composition; typography and 
type arrangement; book and job make-up; 
decoration; imposition and lockup; general 
composing room practices; book and pam- 
phlet binding; machine composition and 
presswork. Enrollment was taken by 
twenty-one members of the Alling & Cory 
sales organization. The cost was equally 
divided between the salesmen and the paper 


company. 
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Under the heading above, brief mention will 
be made each month of new machinery, inven- 
tions, and labor-saving devices of interest to 
the printing trade. Inventors, manufacturers, 
and others are invited to send information re- 
garding new products to The Inland Printer 
Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago, III. 











THe CHANDLER & Price Company has 
added a silent ink disc and an oil tube 
lubrication system to its Craftsman press. 


“ CHINATEX” is the name given the new 
cover paper produced by the District of 
Columbia Paper Company, Washington. It 
comes in assorted colors and weights. 


THE STRATHMORE PAPER CoMPANY, Mit- 
tineague, Massachusetts, has just added 
three new colors to its line of Aladdin cov- 
ers— Sunlight, Dusk, and Glow. Samples 
may be had for the asking. 


ALBERT J. VILLENEWE, a printer of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, has just been 
granted a patent on an adjustable gripper 
for a platen press. This gripper is adjustable 
on an angle either right or left in varying 
degrees. It may be shortened or lengthened. 


A MACHINE that writes and individually 
addresses 3,000 letters an hour in one oper- 
ation has just been announced by the Derby 
Letter Machine Company, Incorporated, 
New York city. This machine employs Pol- 
lard Alling plates for names and addresses. 





Tue Eciipse Fotper Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, announces a new folder. The folds 
possible are brought out in a rather unique 
manner in a circular just published. The 
circular is ruled, and these rules are num- 
bered. By folding along these numbered 
lines, the folds are shown. 





IN THE OFFSET DEPARTMENT of this issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER appears an account 
of a new process called “ Pantone.” With 
this process it is possible to successfully 
print a 200-line screen cut on rough paper. 
Illustrations printed in this manner appear 
in the November issue of the Caxton Maga- 
zine and The British and Colonial Printer. 





A PATENT has just been granted to Theo- 
dor Wensel, of Chicago, for an imposing 
table for preparing type forms for the press. 
One of the objects of the invention is to 
provide a means for bracing the chase 
against distortion due to internal pressure. 
A scaled straight edge which may be shifted 
to line up the form is also provided. 





A PLATE pREsS that will print four jobs 
at one time has just been placed on the 
market by the Apco Printing Press Com- 
pany, Detroit. It is called the “ Four-in- 
One” and will take stock measuring from 
2% by 3 inches to 14%4 by 20% inches. It 
has three form rollers with two steel vibra- 
tors, three composition distributers with 
three speed vibrators continuously revolv- 
ing and vibrating a circular ink plate, thus 
insuring proper ink coverage. 
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What’s New This Month 


By Rosert G. Heir 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENT was made in the 
November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
of the new Carter router. We are below 
showing an illustration of the router as 
operated on a curved plate. It is used for 
routing high surfaces on stereotypes, elec- 
trotypes, etc. Depth of cut is regulated by 
adjustable stops. While the router is being 
moved, the bit is revolving above the base, 


















































The Carter Router as Used 
on Curved Plate 


and when cutting is desired the bit is low- 
ered by means of a ratchet handle. The 
router is made by The R. L. Carter Com- 
pany, Phoenix, New York. 





CHESHIRE & GREENFIELD MANUFACTUR- 
1nG Company, Milwaukee, has just an- 
nounced a combination router, jig-saw, and 
type-high machine. This machine will plane 
cuts exactly type-high, will mortise either 
inside or out, saw in unusual shapes, and 
will rout high surfaces. Two men can work 
on it at the same time — each performing a 
different operation. It is a sturdy machine. 





THE CLEVELAND Fotpinc MacuinEe Com- 
PANY has just announced that its Model 
“K” (38 by 50) folding machine has been 
perfected and is now ready for the trade. 
The folder will take such paper stock as 
thirty-pound Thintext and heavy enamel 
or cover stock. It is very simple in adjust- 
ment and, like all other Cleveland folders, 
employs no knives, tapes, cams, timing de- 
vices, or complicated mechanism of any 
kind. It is claimed this machine will fold 
any signature that may be folded on any 
other machine and a large number of addi- 
tional forms of commercial value. 





From Ercore Maretitr & Co., Milan, 
Italy, comes the announcement of a new 
machine for the cleaning of composing- 
machine matrices. It is called the “ Matri- 
Poli-Pergola ” and will clean twenty mat- 
rices per minute. It cleans all four sides of 
the matrix without injuring the side walls. 
A set of circular brass wire brushes rotating 
at high speed is the method used in clean- 
ing. The machine picks up the matrices 
from a loaded table, makes them slide into 
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a guide canal, transports them under all 
brushes, and finally deposits them in a col- 
lector ready for use. 





“ Erricrency in the Shipping Room — 
How to Be an Expert Sealer” is the title 
of an interesting booklet gotten out by the 
National Association of Gummed Tape 
Manufacturers. It is profusely illustrated, 
and shows the correct and most economical 
method of applying tape. The book may be 
had for the asking. 





A process for the prevention of offset 
that eliminates the need of slipsheeting, the 
use of the gas flame, the traying of stock, 
and the treating of ink to prevent sticking, 
has just been placed upon the market by 
the Acme Gear Company, Philadelphia. It 
is called the Grammer process, and embod- 
ies an automatic machine for spraying 
liquid paraffin on the printed sheet before 
piling. A very small amount of wax is used. 
The process is being successfully used in a 
number of the largest printing and litho- 
graphing plants throughout the country. 


With the Craftsmen 


Tue SEATTLE Cius held its October 
meeting at the plant of the Northwest En- 
velope Manufacturing Company, where the 
processes of envelope making were shown. 


AT THE OCTOBER MEETING of the San 
Francisco Club John Henry Nash was pre- 
sented a certificate of award of first prize 
in the Graphic Arts Leaders Exhibit re- 
cently held in Philadelphia. 





Harry Hit~Man, manager of The Henry 
O. Shepard Company and of The Inland 
Printer Company, was the principal speaker 
at the November meeting of the Chicago 
club, held at the City Club, November 16. 
Announcement was made that Craftsman 
Joe Breen had won the prize of $50 offered 
by the Rapid Roller Company for the best 
letter on “How to Prolong the Life of Roll- 
ers.” The letter was read and money paid. 





On Wepnespay, October 27, Stephen H. 
Horgan, editor of the Photomechanical 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER, ap- 
peared before the Washington club and 
delivered an address on photoengraving. 
Mr. Horgan recently talked at Dayton and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, before printers, lithog- 
raphers, and photoengravers on ‘“ How 
Printed Pictures Are Made.” He had ex- 
hibits never before shown to an audience. 
At the close of the Washington meeting Mr. 
Horgan was made an honorary member. 





Tue Lincotn ctvus held its monthly 
meeting and banquet at the Lindell Hotel, 
October 27, with twenty-six present. The 
officers are M. S. Gilliland, of the Western 
Newspaper Union, president; Charles G. 
Koops, North Printing Company, vice- 
president, and H. F. Rood, of the Ne- 
braska Farmer, secretary-treasurer. After 
the banquet and a general get-together ses- 
sion the club adjourned to the Capital En- 
graving Company and took its first lesson 
in the art of engraving in the various 
branches of that trade, under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. De Vriendt and son. 
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Engravers Erect Building 

The Pontiac Engraving and Electrotype 
Company, Chicago, recently started the 
erection of a six-story concrete building. 
It will be especially suitable for printers. 
The three upper floors, says Henry Ma- 
wicke, president, will be occupied by the 
company. The Sleepeck-Helman Printing 
Company will have the third floor, and the 
first two floors will be leased to other print- 
ers. The building will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the spring. 


Changes in Intertype Organization 

On October 23 two vice-presidents were 
added to the executive staff of the Inter- 
type Corporation. D. R. Salisbury, who 
was recently appointed general sales man- 
ager, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Salisbury succeeds 
G. C. Willings, who recently retired from 
the corporation to return to his old home 
in Pensacola, Florida. H. G. Willnus, secre- 
tary to the corporation, was elected vice- 
president to succeed C. W. Gaskell. 


Large Folder Produced on Platen 

The Chandler & Price Company recently 
produced a folder that is the largest single 
sheet, single impression job ever turned out 
on a Gordon press. This folder, entitled 
“Six Reasons for Buying a Chandler & 
Price Craftsman Cutter,” was a work and 
turn sheet 14 by 22% inches, single rolled 
without slipsheeting. The job was turned 
out on a 14% by 22 press. If any one knows 
of a larger size job, the Chandler & Price 
Company would be pleased to hear from 
him. The folders are being distributed 
through type founders and dealers in print- 
ers’ supplies everywhere. 


School Receives Bockwitz Collection 

Henry Edwards Huntington recently gave 
to the department of journalism of New 
York University a wonderful collection of 
books, pamphlets, and peripatetic literature 
relating to the European press which had 
been brought together through the efforts 
of Dr. Hans H. Bockwitz, director of the 
Buch Museum at Leipsic, Germany. The 
items in the collection deal for the most 
part with the journalism of Europe, though 
a few books and pamphlets take up the 
development of the press in Asia. All items 
are in a foreign language, chiefly German, 
French, and Italian. 


Mergenthaler Entertains Printers 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
entertained the members of the Long Island, 
Queens, Staten Island, and Brooklyn groups 
of the New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation at a dinner Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 16. The occasion was the sixth 
annual printers’ fall conference and festival. 
About 150 printers attended, despite a rain- 
storm. William J. Clark, president of the 
Brooklyn group, presided. Benjamin F. 
Durr, secretary-manager of the Typothetae 
of Washington, was the principal speaker. 
William Haedrich, a director of the em- 
ploying printers’ association, discussed its 
activities. Reports were given by Charles 
G. McCoy, Will Wiedner, John B. Brady, 
and Frederick Wiedner. Mr. Durr’s address 
is printed on page 437 of this issue. 
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Kimbark Joins Bradner Smith & Co. 


After several months of interesting ad- 
venture in the far North, Donald R. Kim- 
bark has returned to Chicago and is now 
associated with the sales personnel of 
Bradner Smith & Co., wholesale paper 


Donald R. Kimbark 


dealers. Mr. Kimbark was with the Paper 
Mills Company for fifteen years and comes 
from a family whose association with the 
paper industry dates back forty years. Mr. 
Kimbark is a World War veteran and was 
twenty-three months in the service. 


Personal and Other Mention 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
announces that on January 1, 1927, it will 
move its Chicago office from 124 South 
Wells street to 17-19 East Austin avenue. 


Paut W. GarpNER has left the Eureka 
Specialty Printing Company, Scranton, to 
become general manager of F. Wesel Man- 
ufacturing Company, Brooklyn, New York. 


Cart E. Rot has rejoined the sales or- 
ganization of the American Printing Ink 
Company, Chicago, after an absence of six 
years. On November 1, Mr. Roth assumed 
full charge of the branch in St. Louis, where 
he was resident for many years, and at 
which point he started his sales career. 


Neat Dow BEcKER, president of the In- 
tertype Corporation, sailed from New York 
city, October 30, for foreign fields in the 
interest of Intertype. Mr. Becker will visit 
London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Berne, Paris, 
and other foreign industrial centers, and 
expects to return in about eight weeks. 


THe GrapHic Arts Mutua Fire In- 
SURANCE Company held its annual meeting 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Octo- 
ber 19. E. Lawrence Fell presided. He spoke 
of the conditions which led to the organ- 
ization of the company. Fire prevention 
methods, he said, have so improved that 
in the span of twenty years insurance rates 
have been cut in half. 


Harry L. GacE, assistant director of lino- 
type typography for the Americas and a 
member of the International Typographic 
Council, sailed from New York city on the 
Majestic, October 30, on a business trip 
and typographic journey to France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, England, and Italy. He 
will confer with the other members of the 
International Typographic Council. 
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In Memoriam 


Henry F. Grirrinc, a member of the 
Old-Time Printers Association of Chicago 
and well known in printing circles in Chi- 
cago, died Sunday, November 21, aged 
seventy-six years. Mr. Griffing started in 
the job room of the Chicago Journal in 
1865. For the last eighteen years he has 
been a member of the Chicago sales office 
of the American Type Founders Company, 
though the past year was spent in retire- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Griffing celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary on Christ- 
mas eve, 1922, surrounded by friends. 


CuHartes A. BooKWALTER, printer and 
scholar, and twice mayor of Indianapolis, 
died October 26 at his home. He was sixty- 
five years old. He was president of the 
Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Com- 
pany and had been associated with the 
printing industry all his life. Going home 
from his office without complaint of illness, 
Mr. Bookwalter was stricken suddenly with 
apoplexy, a recurrence of a malady which 
attacked him more than a year ago, but 
from which he apparently had recovered. 
He died before the arrival of a physician. 
With the passing of Mr. Bookwalter one 
of the outstanding printers in the Middle 
West has gone. He was frank and out- 
spoken, but was liked by all. 


“ KrieTtscH died November 16” is a spe- 
cial cable from Professor Karl Albert, 
Vienna. This means that Karl Klietsch, pho- 
tographer, etcher, painter, and inventor of 
photogravure and rotagravure, is dead at 
the age of eighty-six years. He gave to the 
printing world its most artistic photome- 
chanical methods, photogravure and rota- 
gravure complete. Every attempt to change 
his original processes has resulted in failure. 
THe INLAND PRINTER was first to credit 
modest Karl Klietsch with much of his 
wonderful accomplishment, frequently cred- 
ited to others. What is now known about 
Karl Klietsch was first published in these 
pages. There is only space to announce his 
passing now; more of his wonderful history 
will be told later— S. H. Horcan. 


Mrs. ANNE CoBDEN-SANDERSON, widow 
of the famous bookbinder and founder of 
the Doves Press, passed away November 3 
at Hammersmith, London. This charming 
daughter of Sir Richard Cobden toured 
this country last summer and was enter- 
tained in New York city, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. She was extremely appreciative 
of these attentions shown her. In one of her 
letters she said: “I met so many interesting 
people devoted to the production of beau- 
tiful books and was surprised to find such 
wide-spread interest in fine printing lasting 
through to the extreme West. I am made 
very happy by the appreciation everywhere 
of my husband’s work. My receptions in 
New York city, Chicago, and San Francisco 
are my most pleasant memories.” Mrs. 
Cobden-Sanderson left a daughter and a 
son, Richard, who has just published his 
father’s “Journals.” Those who know of 
the happy married life of the Cobden- 
Sandersons will not be surprised to learn 
that they agreed to be cremated so that 
their ashes might be mingled.—S. H. Horcay. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,’”’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


MIXING PROPORTIONS for 500 beautiful colors (inks, paints). Example: 

Sepia Brown is 20 parts orange to 1 of black. Also color chart showing 
actual colors. Postpaid $1.85. FINE ARTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031-2035 
College avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. Box 1482a. 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete illustrated 
catalogue free. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
an) prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business 
Papers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
eopies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RairuBy, LAwRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Raitupy, LAwRENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

ia — & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dicxtnson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY — For sale: printing plant in northwest city of 

8,000; only two other shops in city, both small; plant run in connection 
with office supply store; modern equipment, including new model 14 Linotype, 
No. 3 Miehle, four jobbers, power cutter, power stitcher and power perforator; 
gross business last twelve months over $25,000; growth of other manufacturing 
business reason for sale; machinery and stock inventory $30,000; priced at 
$25,000 for quick sale; excellent opportunity for office supply business in 
connection with job printing plant and weekly newspaper. Careful investiga- 
tion by responsible parties solicited. Write or wire D 576. 









FOR SALE — First-class going printing plant, located in one of the best 

southern cities on the Atlantic Coast; population 150,000; very agreeable 
climate; two cylinders (one with Dexter feed), three C. & P. Gordons (two 
Miller feed), complete monotype equipment; two folders, power cutter, per- 
forator, punching machine, etc.; adequate equipment, all modern and in fine 
condition; will sell as a whole, or incorporate and dispose of any part ta man 
capable of handling. GEORGE M. OWEN, 2418 Granby street, Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE — Modern medium-size printing plant in the loop of Chicago, 

doing a high grade of work; no incumbrance and high credit rating; sole 
owner is overworked and will sell outright or consider liberal interest to the 
right party. In replying, give references, experience and amount of cash you 
can invest. D 575. P 


ONE-MAN SHOP, completely equipped: 10 by 15 C. & P.; 7 by 11 Pearl; 

Caslon O. S. No. 471, nearly new. Finest location main street, county- 
seat town 15,000; industrial, mining section; doing over $6,000 without solicit- 
ing; can be doubled; low overhead; sacrifice, $875. C. E. PARKER, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. 


WANTED — Location for up-todate trade plant; equipment consists of 

Monotype and Intertype machines; modern and complete in every detail; 
will move or sell equipment; desire contract with printing establishment hav- 
ing sufficient capacity to use the output of this plant. D 572. 














FOR CONSOLIDATION OR SALE — Loose leaf and manifold; well estab- 

lished business, incorporated; own real estate and buildings, large space for 
enlargement of factory; modern equipment; ideal proposition for distant firm 
doing business in central states. D 509. 





PROSPEROUS TRADE PLANT in fastest growing city on Pacific Coast may 
be purchased for $12,500; owner getting old and wishes to retire from 
active business. D 580. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — One Miehle No. 3 and one Miehle No. 4 press, new, equipped 

with Dexter comb feeders, gas heaters, and No. 3 press has an electric 
neutralizer; neither one of these presses has had a million impressions; price, 
$3,500 a piece, f. o. b. Riverside. WM. F. TAUBEL, INC., Riverside, Bur- 
lington County, New Jersey. 





FOR SALE—1 Model 14 Linotype, serial 30626, complete with magazines, 

mats, molds, liners, Partlow gas control, Emerson motor; 1 Liberty folder, 
model 89, with motor; 1 Southworth round corner cutter; 1 die cutting press, 
6 by 23; 1 Donnell standing press 15 by 21 by 35; 1 C. & P. 12 by 18 
job press. THE ROSS PRESS, 140 W. Willow street, Williamsport, Pa. 





FOR SALE — 1,200 engraving stones, 25 press stones, 2 transfer presses, 1 

engravers ruling machine, 1 Potter 40-inch stone press, 1 Campbell 34-inch 
stone press, one Rosback automatic index cutter, 1 rotary perforator and 
slitter, 1 Fuchs & Lang pebbling and dampening machine. THE ROSS PRESS, 
140 W. Willow street, Williamsport, Pa. 











Megill’s Patent 





QUICK ON. Attached in a jiffy. The 
universally popular Gauge Pin. 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 
Accurately made and always uniform. We make a large 
variety to meet all needs. Insist on Megill’s products. If not 
at your dealer’s, order from us. Illustrated circular on request. 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. For any job but specially 
for heavy stock or long runs. 
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OUR FALL SALE NOW ON, showing unusual values in high grade machinery; 
selling out several large plants. Tell us your wants in our line. When you 

are planning to purchase additional equipment please ask us for information. 

WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


HARRIS TWO-COLOR automatic commercial or coupon press for sale; 

capacity 10,000 per hour; A-1 condition; form size 15 by 19; at a very 
pag price. RAMSEY-BURNS PRINTING CO., 33 S. Los Robles, Pasa- 
lena, Cal. 


HICKOK RULING MACHINE for sale; two beams and underlift; can be 
had with or without Hickok teeder; first-class condition; can be seen in 
operation. BURKHARDT CO., Inc., 545 Larned street, West, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE —We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 
presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 

— COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, 
icago. 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE, 32 by 44, $800; Hickok ruling machine, 
30-inch, $485; including motors; first-class running order; easy terms. 
HOFFMANN, 114 E. 13th street, New York city. Stuyvesant 4006. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


FOR SALE — Modern Optimus press, size of bed 41 by 55, rebuilt and like 
new in every particular; price low and terms to suit. PACKARD PRINT- 
ING MACHINERY CO., Lyons, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


























FOR SALE — Pile feeder, push finger type, 36 by 48 inches, manufactured 
by Dexter Folder Company. EASTMAN KODAK CO., Kodak Park 
Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


REBUILT 39 by 53 four-roller Miehle, eliptical gears, overhauled, fully 
guaranteed. THE TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 1729 E. 22d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








FOR SALE — Stonemetz press, bed 25 by 33, and Autopress 11 by 17; per- 
fect condition. C. H. BENFORD, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — 50-inch Seybold “ Dayton” cutter. D 413. 











HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





PRINTER — We have a job for an experienced printer —one capable of 
_ Operating a press, with a chance of later becoming foreman; best of work- 
ing conditions in modern plant; an interview will be arranged for if considered 
advisable. McCOURT LABEL CABINET COMPANY, Bradford, Pa. 


COMPOSITOR WANTED — A steady, reliable man who can produce first- 
class work; medium size shop in central Michigan; permanent position and 
a good opportunity for the right man. Give full particulars in first letter. D 577. 


Inkmaker 











INKMAKER, CHEMIST — Experienced in waxed paper inks; for man who 
qualifies, highest salary. State age, experience, telephone. Absolutely con- 
fidential. D 583. 





Foreman 





WANTED — Foreman for well-equipped plant in city of 65,000, doing high- 
class commercial, catalog and direct-mail work; man who can estimate, 

handle and train men to produce efficiently and tastefully; permanent position 

with opportunity for growth; give full information in first letter. D 551. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady 

work, $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operating, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 212 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Pressroom 
PRESSMAN WANTED — One who can turn out first-grade work on Miller 


and Kelly; medium size shop in central Michigan doing a nice class of 
work; permanent position. Give complete information in first letter. D 579. 











Salesmen 


SALESMEN, full or part time, for Turtle Hold brand gummed labels, either 

in rolls, pads or die cut; advertising stickers, spotlight, windshield and 
window stickers; printed sealing tape; used in every store, office and factory; 
quality right, prices right; liberal commissions and exclusive territory to steady, 
—— F. & L. LABEL CO., Inc., 4204-4206 W. Lake street, Chi- 
cago, 


SALESMEN AND DEALERS WANTED; $100 per week, handling best radio 
proposition. Act quick. BOX 602-F, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Typographer 


TYPE LAYOUT MAN — We have an unusual opportunity for a good layout 
man; one who knows typography both from the artistic and practical 
standpoints, able to lay out folders, pamphlets, books, booklets, catalogues and 
other high-grade printing; he should have a sense of form and balance and 
the fitness of type for its purpose; not an artist (we have a large art depart- 
ment), but with artistic ideas which he can translate into type; we are willing 
to pay a good salary to the right man and there is opportunity for advance- 
— fully as to qualifications. LARGE Philadelphia printing concern. 
82. 











INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country: 

established 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 East 19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY MAN wants position on the Coast; resident of California; age 35; 
experienced as a finisher, forwarder, ruler, with 12 years’ experience as 
foreman. D 529. 





Composing Room 





TYPOGRAPHER — Young man trained in high-grade advertising typography 

desires position in monotype equipped plant; general knowledge of print- 
ing; capable to take charge of small composing room; opportunity for plant 
desiring to improve their typography; open February first. D 571. 


FOREMAN COMPOSING ROOM desires permanent connection; understands 

Monotype, both mechanically and operating; install non-distribution and 
file systems; good executive; open shop; best references; available on short 
notice. CHAS. F. SMITH, 72 Price street, Kingston, Pa. 








PRINTER with long and valuable executive and mechanical experience seeks 
permanent connection immediately; full details of qualifications and 
experience if interested; New York state preferred. Box 66, Milford, N. Y. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, machinist and printer seeks position in weekly office 
in good town; western states or British Columbia; eight years’ experience; 
best references. RAY DENTON, 591 Hamilton street, Vancouver, B. C 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR, capable, progressive, married 
* man, wants good job in South or Middle West; eight years’ experience. 
581. 











Engraver 





ENGRAVER, young (German), first-class capacity, active, clean worker; 

thoroughly acquainted with black letter printing, fine steel punch, paging, 
numbering machinery and engraving of plates, seeks position in the United 
States. Sample work at disposal. HERMANN SCHMIDT, Koenigsaue, Germany. 





Executives 





YOUNG MAN desires position as assistant to some busy printing plant super- 
intendent; 15 years’ experience in the printing business. D 562. 





Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED — Position by a printing superintendent; a practical man of wide 

experience and proven ability on all kinds and classes of work; can take 
charge of your plant and give you a satisfactory production in the best, 
quickest and most economical manner; will give you good work and good 
service; at present employed, but wish to make a change by January first; 
best of references. D 498. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE — Former owner of a modern plant, practical in 

every branch, capable estimator and salesman controlling $75,000 worth of 
printing annually, desires to connect with large up-to-date plant as managing 
superintendent. Please answer with full particulars. AUGUST SHAPIRO, 39 
East 20th street, New York city. 








Office 





GENTLEMAN, 20 years in business for himself, wishes position in printing 

office in New York City as assistant estimator, order clerk or buyer of 
paper and supplies; salary $40 a week. W. H. RICH, 222 Union street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 











THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC « ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Engraving Methods 





PRESS SUPERINTENDENT desires a change; am at present in charge of 
16 cylinder presses, including three two-color, job pressroom of ten presses, 
and dase folders; have been with present position fifteen years. D 570. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS _ trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, * Windfall, Ind. 





Rotagravure 


ROTAGRAVURE AND PHOTOGELATINE — Practical man with European 

and New York experience, specializing in photography, retouching, mount- 
ing, etching and plate —— desires to make change; only reliable and bona 
fide offers considered. D 4 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 
WILL PAY CASH for two-color Miehle, 38-inch and 44-inch power cutters, 
Miller feeders, Smythe sewers, folding machines. THE TURNER TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO., 1729 E. 22d street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED — Vacuum frame, smallest measurement 414 by 6% feet, largest 
5 by 7 feet. D 528. 


WANTED — Harris S-1 two-color press. 
condition. D 568. 


WANTED — A proofing press for Cottrell Rotary. D 574. 











In reply state serial number and 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Art work and Engraving Cuts 








C omplete art and engraving cut service. Quality at lowest prices. Write for 
free samples. BALDA ART SERVICE, Oshkosh, Wis. 





Automatic Card Presses 


GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY, 956 Harrison, Chicago, Ill. Buffum automatic 
card presses; hand lever presses; process heaters, inks and powders for 
“Raised Printing.” 








Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th street, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 


Bookbinding Machinery 
JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines. rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning in machines, roll slit- 
ting machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 

















Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping and embossing. 








Brass Rule 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Brass Typefounders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 





Gas Heaters and Ink Dryers 





THERE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no more than the paper “ burners,” and is safe; 10 models. 
Write UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 





Matrix Boards 


MATRIX BOARDS (dry flongs), POROSIN brand. ROSENTHAL & CO., 
Réthenbach a. d. Pegn. Bavaria. Agents wanted. 








Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





HAND, Typographic and Special. 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 

cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Overlay Process for Halftones 











SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Plateless Process Embossing 





OUR ELECTRO-CHEMICAL process enables any printer to produce beautiful 

embossed prints without dies or plates; it is profitable, inexpensive and 
easy to operate. Write for catalogue of supplies. THE A. STOKES CO., 
Hudson, Ohio. 





Printers’ Equipment 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 
and used equipment, materials and outfits. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; corner of Patterson and Orange streets, Dallas, 
Tex.; 721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, 
Des Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, ‘Springfield, Ohio; 1285 
W. 2d street, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
4391-93 Apple street, Detroit, Mich. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 








5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
BERGENFIELD PRINTING COMPANY, Bergenfield, N. J. 6 by 714, two 
color, green and red, 3 months at a glance, $17.50 per M.; 4 by 7%, two 


color, green and red, $10. 50 per M.; 2% by 4, two color, green and red, $4.75 
per 








Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 











THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 

cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 

JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 


1062 Gilbert avenue, 
the best and 





Philadelphia. Cal- 





Chase Manufacturers 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 























Cylinder Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 
Embossing Composition 
STEWART’S 9K G BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 


ees 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 


























THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


New York city. 








Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 


chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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Ruling Machines 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





Saw Trimmers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Seals 





BLANK SEALS for all sealing purposes. Capacity, million a day. Also printed 
and embossed. THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 1015 W. Adams street, 
Chicago. Telephone: Haymarket 3883. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





Steel Composing Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Stripping Machines 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





Tags 


TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 








Type Casters 





THOMSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 


Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in w type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., cor- 
ner Frankfort; Uptown House Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover st.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway, San Francisco, 500 Howard 
st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West, 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior’ specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 


Wire Stitchers 

















BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘“‘ Brehmer ” wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 
Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 











SAVING ON BRASS RULE 


While it lasts we are selling used two-point brass 
rule at twenty-five cents per pound in fifty-pound 
lots or larger. This rule is in first class condition. 


The Faithorn Company, 500 Sherman St., Chicago 


























| 19 Cliff Street 





FOR SALE 


pc. 


Two-Color 
Miehles 


2—3/0 Miehles 4514x62, with Exten- 
sion Delivery. 


3—1/0 Miehles 4274x56, with Exten- 
sion Delivery and Continuous 
Feeders. 


Single Colors 
1—5/0 46x65 Miehle. 
1— 2/0 43x56 Miehle. 
1—4/3 30x42 Miehle. 


4—G. W. Premiers, 43x56, with Con- 
tinuous Feeders, Rouse Lifts and 
Extension Deliveries. 


1—G. W. Premier, 28x41, with Dexter 
Suction Pile Feeder. 


May be seen in operation at any time. 


Bronzers 
5/0 Miehle with U.P. M. Bronzer. 
2/0 Miehle with Bronzer. 
Cottrell with Bronzer, 26x39. 


U. P. M. Bronzer with Cross Continu- 
ous Feeder, 44x54. 


Automatic Presses 
1—Kelly Model ‘‘B.” 
2—Miller High Speed. 


12x18 Miller Units. 
10x15 Miller Units. 


F< __ +} 


HOOD-FALCO CORP. 


Telephone: BEEKMAN 1034 
New York, N. Y. 


December, 1926 
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‘For every closed car preference 
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Good black ink becomes 
velvet on BRIGHTONE— 


HERE is no yellowish cast in the color of this 
paper; it is a clean, bright white, such as is usually 
found only in very expensive book papers. 


“BRIGHTONE” is tub-sized and guaranteed against 
linting. It is manufactured according to a definite, 
specified density, which prevents it from curling. It 
goes through the automatic feeders sheet after sheet, 
hour after hour, day long, without trouble. P 
el 


(THE DOORS 


eee 


BRIGHTONE, a perfect offset paper, is also enjoying ’ 
great popularity for letterpress printing. Its surface is 
free from gloss but smooth enough to take a 120-line — Sw™Ples gladly sent 


to those in 


halftone satisfactorily. the Middle West 


SOLD ONLY BY 


BRADNER SMITH @ COMPANY 


333 South Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Do You Believe 





What We Claim? 





The Founder 
WILLIAM BECKEIT 


1821 -— 1895 








Text will give. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 


il THE things we say about Buckeye Cover 
and Buckeye Text papers are not believed we 
are doing a very foolish thing in buying space in 
this journal. 


We try sincerely to make no claims for these 
famous papers which your experience in using 
them will not justify. We have made paper on 
one spot for more than seventy-eight years and 
we have retained the patronage of individual 
customers through that long period. 


It is our wish that everyone who buys our 
goods or has any relations with us whatsoever 
be so treated that we shall receive and retain 
his confidence and good will. 


For Buckeye Cover and Buckeye Antique Text 
papers we seriously claim sound materials, care- 
ful manufacture and sensible adaptation to the 
daily needs of all paper users who demand dur- 
ability and beauty in their advertisements at 
prices lower than are elsewhere obtainable. 


We know of no printing requirement for which 
Buckeye papers are not sufficiently fine and we 
think that if an advertisement is worth printing 
at all it deserves the touch of added distinction 
that either Buckeye Cover or Buckeye Antique 
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AGLANTA, GA... 





ow 











WATERMARKED 


STOP ARGUMENTS 


’ BY STOPPING ORAL ORDERS 


Arguments and oral orders go hand in hand. Blunders 
and costly mistakes follow very closely behind. One man 


blames another when things go wrong. Money is lost. 


Valu- 


able customers are lost — all because of ‘‘spoken orders.” 


Forms for every department in every business can be easily 
tabulated on Howard Bond. It comes in thirteen colors and 


white (a color 
right for pen, 


for every routine) and has a surface that is just 
pencil, or typewriter. With all this you will find 


it to be the most economical all-service paper you can buy. 
Whether for letterheads or office forms — Howard Bond is the 
paper to specify on your next order. 


HOWARD 
HOWARD 


HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER 


BOND 
ENVELOPES 


HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, 


New York Office 
280 Broadway 


HOWARD BOND PAPER MERCHANTS 


M. & F. Schlosser 


URBANA, OHIO 


Chicago Office 
10 La Salle St. 





Louisville Paper Co. 











ALBANY, N. Y..--.. 








ALLENTOWN, PA 








BALTIMORE, MD. 








BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 








BOSTON, MASS. 








BOSTON, 






CHICAGO, IL L. 





General Paper Goods Mfg. Co., 


..Parker, Thomas 








CHICAGO, ILL. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO... 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 








COLUMBUS, OHIO 








CONCORD, N. H. 








DAYTON, OHIO 








DAYTON, OHIO 


Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. 
_Kemmerer Paper Co. 
panded B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
aaa Stephens & Co. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Arthur E. Ham & Son 


....Midland Paper Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Diem &% Wing Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co., 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co. (Tablets) 


NEW YORK CITY. 





NEW YORK CITY 





NEW YORK CITY. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


J. E. Linde Paper 





NEW YORK CITY. 





NEW YORK CITY- 





(Env.) OGDEN, UTAH 


Scoville Paper 





% Tucker Paper Co. OMAHA, NEBR. 





PATERSON, N. J 





PEORIA, ILL. 


Marshall Paper 
John C. Streibich 





PHILADELPHIA, PA... 





PITTSBURGH, PENNA.... 


thes Garrett-Buchanan 


Chatfield & Woods 








PROVIDENCE, R. I...- 
PUEBLO, COLO. 


Inc. 


John Carter 8 Co., 





RICHMOND, VA.. 


The Colorado Paper 





Buyer's Paper Co. 








DETROIT, MICH... 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 








HARRISBURG, PA. 





Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 


pees Virginia Paper 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
SEATTLE, WASH. = 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


— ed & Co., 











HARTFORD, CONN. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND 








KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








LOS ANGELES, CALIF 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 


John Carter & Co., Inc. 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Bermingham © Prosser Co. 
Pacific Paper % Envelope Corp. 


Donaldson Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 
TORONTO, CANADA 











J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
..--Bahrenburg & Co, 


Co. 


Allan & Gray 
White-Burbank Paper C 


°. 
Co. 
Co. 


‘Paterson Card &% Paper Co. 


Co. 

Co. 
Co. 
Inc. 
Co. 
Co. 


Norman F. Hall Co. 
ies Paper Mills Agency 


Inc. 


B. Garrett Co. 


Barber-Ellis 





VANCOUVER, B. C. 


.--Columbia Paper 





Louisville Paper Co, VICTORIA, B. C. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


W. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MONTREAL, CANADA 








NEW ORLEANS, LA 














Wilcox- 
McFarlane, Son and Hodgson 
Diem &% Wing Paper Co. 
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F. Nackie Paper Co. WASHINGTON, D. C 





Mosher-Leffholm Co. WASHINGTON, D. C 





WEST CARROLTON, OHIO... 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


-Barkwell Paper 











Ohio and ‘Michions Paper Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


eee Columbia Paper Co. 
F. T. Parsons Paper Co. 
-Virginia Paper Co. 
American Envelope Co. (Env.) 


Co. 












” COLLINS LAIDTONE BOOK A" 
a ed 


coated paper with the oldtime charm retain 
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-— a paper has a soul in-so-far as it radiates the ideals of men. 

Back of the new Larptonz paper is the thought to create something which 

will unmistakably appeal to the longing in all men for Beauty and Luxury— 

Smartness and Good Taste. Lamrone will revolutionize your ideas of the 

possibilities of a coated sheet. It isa laid coated paper of remarkable character. 
Larwtone Boox is made in White and Ivory, in 80 and 100 pound weights, and can be obtained 


in a range of standard sizes. The Laintone surface is also offered in three-ply translucent and in 
brightly colored six-ply blanks. Sold and Guaranteed by America’s Leading Paper Merchants 


Write For SpecIMEN PorTFOLIO 


Made by A. M. Cottins MANurFAcTuRING Co., PHILADELPHIA 





a i i i i i 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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COMPOSING 
ROOM 


























Order from your Jobber—Anywhere 


OBBERS in all parts of the country 
carry the Dennison line of gummed 
papers. A supply is near at hand when- 
ever you need it. You can get your stock 
without delay. This is one additional ad- 
vantage which Dennison’s Gummed 
Papers offer you. 


The other advantages are found in 
the excellent quality of these papers. 
Throughout the wide range of weights, 
grades, colors and gummings, the qual- 
ity is uniformly high, and it remains 
the same in every shipment you receive. 


There is a Dennison Gummed Paper 


for every requirement. Each one pre- 
sents a perfect printing and writing sur- 
face, each one lies as flat as gummed 
paper can be made and is easily han- 
dled on the press. Each one comes in 
the Dennison waterproof package 
which keeps your stock in good condi- 
tion and eliminates waste. 


Send for the complete sample book. It 
should be in every printing office. And 
if we can help you with suggestions as 
to ways of building a profitable gum- 
med label business, we shall be glad 
to do so. 


©)ennisows Gummed Paper 


“A 








‘\ 


1, Unexcelled Gummings 4. Perfect printing and 


2. Paper lies flat 
3. Wide range of colors 


~ 
The 6 Points of Dennison Superiority 


Non-Blocking Fish 


: writing surface 
Dextrine Special 


5. Uniform quality 
. Waterproof packaging 





aA 


DENNISON’S, Dept. N-49 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the complete Gummed Paper Sample 
Book, free. 





Name 


Address 
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CONTEST WINNER 


This remarkable 1847 Rogers Bros. 
portfolio won the Cantine contest 
for exceptional printing and ad- 
vertising ability which closed 
Sept. 30th. Prepared by Lennen 
& Mitchell, 17 E. 45th St., New 
York City. Printed by Curtiss- 
Way Company, Meriden, Conn. 





INVINCIBLE! 


T is only natural. Those who have an 
impressive printing job to be done 
specify an impressive paper for it. 


They don’t jeopardize their large invest- 
ment in art work, cuts and typography 
by a last-minute impulse to keep the cost 
down—with a cheaper paper. Cost is 
determined by the results obtained and 
in no other way. 


OOOOO™OOOYH 


NJ 


The International Silver Company had a 
wonderful story to tell its trade. It was 
presented in a startling portfolio of 24 VY” 
by 1814” page size. It called for excep- 
tionally fine halftone printing—attainable 
only on an exceptionally fine paper. 
Cantine’s Ashokan, 100 lbs. was used. 
And the job measured up to the high 
expectations set for it—in appearance and 
effectiveness. 





The New ARGOSY Pattern 


The true economy of Cantine’s Coated 
Papers was again demonstrated! 


q 


| <4 handsome steel-engraved certificate is 

| awarded each quarter to the producers of 

4 the most meritorious job of printing on any 

Cantine paper. Write for details, book of 

sample Cantine papers and name of nearest 

distributor. The Martin Cantine Company, 
Dept. 311, Saugerties, N. Y. 





COATED 
PAPERS 





CANFOLD Esopus VELVETONE LitHo C.1S 








Canfold used for this Reprint 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
COVER 


You'll be surprised how well this sheet looks and 
feels—and stands up, too—when you examine 
after knowing it to be quite inexpensive. Right 
now we can think of dozens of jobs where 
RECONSTRUCTION COVER will just fill 
the bill. You can, too. 


Bright, New Colors 


There isn’t a dull one in the bunch. Even the Brown is full 
of life—and the Orange and Gold—why, just take a look at 
them—they fairly breathe added business. 


The two weights are handy—a 50 Ib. and a 65 Ib., in size 
20 x 26, with the grain running the 26 in. way of the sheet. 
And it’s an antique sheet. 


Coming back to the price—well, it’s low enough to make it 
possible to get business even when competition is fiercest. 


TRY IT—ask your nearest paper merchant—or drop us a 
line. Either one will be delighted to let you have sample 
books or testing sheets. 


CLF APR YM _D 


ONE OF THE 


EXECUTIVE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
igen PAPER MEG. Co. 


ZEMBIAS 
Manufacturers of Covers, Blottings, Box Covers, 
Index Bristol and Specialties 


New York Office Mills and General Offices Chicago Office 
COVERS 41 PARK ROW WASHINGTON, D.C. CONWAY BLDG. 


nisesnsesetnesenantansaniaseenseneetnmansteemanenael 
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Dexstar 


“JUST A MINUTE- 


and you can have the entire correspondence 
for 1926. We make all copies on Dexstar 
Manifold. It is so light in weight that it does 
not bulk up in the files; so the full year’s 
correspondence is always at hand, without any 
annoyance or waste of time from hunting 
through numerous transfer cases. 


Uniformly Legible 


Another good feature of Dexstar Manifold is 
the perfectly flat smooth surface, without any 
ripples or unevenness. The special Dexstar Onion 
Skin has a hard glazed surface. For carbon 
copies that must be clear and sharp all over, 
this flat finish has obvious advantages. 


Rag Stock, But Inexpensive 


As Dexstar Manifold is made from rag stock 
to insure extra strength, the price per pound is 
higher than for wood pulp paper. But remember 
that Dexstar Manifolds are very light — No. 5, 
for instance, weighs but 5 pounds to the ream. 


Wide Color Range 


The white and seven colors of Dexstar Manifold 
make it possible to employ a different shade for 
each department, thus taking the “curse”’ out 
of the filing baskets. If your filing system is not 
working smoothly, Dexstar Color Manifolds 
will prove a wonderful help. 


Colors: GOLDEN ROD, YELLOW, GREEN, BLUE, LIGHT PINK, CHERRY, WHITE, SEPIA 


Sizes: 17x22—17x28 —19x24—22x34—814x11— 84x14 


Send for Sample Book 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
Headquarters for High Grade “hin Papers 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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Glacier Bond 


OR THOSE who must have economy, but whose 

sense of value balks at cheapness, GLACIER BOND 
is a veritable lifesaver. It gives you a rag content sheet 
with a body and “feel” that bespeak quality, yet it is 
one of the most attractive values among all loft-dried, 
tub-sized bonds. 


It gives a good account of itself on the press, multt- 
graph, in the mails—everywhere! Try it. 








"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation TORE, Tek bcesevsaiecsens Clements Paper Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD 6. .6.6.05.8.0::0:4:9.8 orcs J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BOUT Mites OING rains oseless ole siaieie a Sees Minneapolis Paper Co. 
0 (GI. CCR CE Bayar i ane ee re Marquette Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA.......... Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
FARGO, N. DAK Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HONOLULU, H. I 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF 

LOUISVILLE, KY 

MTL WAUKEE, WES 66 b:6.6i66:0 00b'e9.0:s see The E. A. Bouer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN............. Minneapolis Paper Co. 


INEW) OR CU a ois oa si0(eictarerereiavareis:c F. W. Anderson & Co. 


PHIRADEEPHDA, PAS iisciciieeidieeccssiatecies Molten Paper Co. * 


PHOENIX, ARIZ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
fg gs 3 SS Seyler Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE Blake, McFall Company 
RECEIMONDS:. VAGiisbescs Sede weke Richmond Paper Company 
SACRAMENTO) CALIP . ..06 s:0.000ci00 Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ST. PAUE, MINN: 3..05:005.6<:sde00cB. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Otp Councit TrEE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD 
NEENAH BonpD 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the Of Names 


Wispom Bonp 
GLacrER Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN Bonp 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


rsd 
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—and no 
comes the 


Printer 


~with his unqualified 
testimonial to the prac- 
tical value of the Sun- 


BURST SUGGESTION SERVICE 


How it helps advertisers 
— artists — engravers and 
printers is shown in the 
interesting series now 
being prepared. Are you 


receiving them? 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Hamppen Giazep Paper AnD Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 











Export Office Please send me complete information about The Sunsurst Succes- Sales Offices 
W. H. MILES TION SERVICE. _— York, N. Y. 
59 PEARL STREET wai iad ce Cuicaco, In. 
Company 
NEW YORK CITY ‘ 
ilies San Francisco, Cat. 
City State 











I. P. 12 
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HEN your mail comes to 
your desk notice the fine and 


representative concerns who use 
Resource Bond. They specify this 
paper because it is a sound, sensible 
value and gives them attractive let- 
terheads and office forms, durable 
because of its rag body and yet 


reasonable in cost. 


Resource Bond is made in white 


CARE MADE /=* 
@\ FROM fui 
7 © « 
2\ RAGS Je 


and nine colors, in four thicknesses 
and is nationally distributed for 


your service. 


GILBERT-PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, 


{a|an 
Wey: Wis. 





DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Md 
Butte, Mont 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, Ill 


Baltimore Paper Co. 
Ward Thompson Paper Co. 
Knight, Allen & Clark 
Empire Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kingsley Paper Co. 
Dayton, Ohio Buyers Paper Co. 
PIERRE MOMMN y5 6 ¢si5o4 4 aioe a ows se eeints »Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich to Seaman Patrick Paper Co. 
Indianapolis, ess hciscecterete ets ienakicees backeceedaaanaes C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Memphis, Tenn Tayloe Paper Co. 
IMINO UW AEE So ops 50s 6 0314 0 ilove dR Searaes se Reo aliNe E. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y Conrow Bros. 
CM RO Wea oa cna nsiaa Wie. olae noo waite eee Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 


Bauer Co. 


A, 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffkolm Co. 


COME NM oss cee nd vers wade ataneneaasees Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. 
PRONE Neil So ccace. sha ives wicker ee Mae RKeEN eke Meme Bishop Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa Paper House of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa Garrett Buchanan Co. 
PAAR MME NOES 3 50.0 ict ca ose Sard. Ok cee ia Weenie ng hee weleeaa J. W. P. McFall 
Richmond, Va Southern Paper Co. 


Inter-City Paper Co. 
OM Ne occ oie Gi Sis aluleie'a ow Mawasarale:saietad Spokane Paper & Stat’y Co. 
Toledo, Ohio Commerce Paper Co. 
Tulsa, Okla Tayloe Paper Co. 
IN I cc a's 5.0.0) av wast ore eS a Sia ah nvera Wi ka wee Coast Paper Company 
EB ik dvb vice ceninss andie x cnwdedsce us ceeeeee Paw Ca 


Export—Maurice O’Meara Co., New York, N. Y. 
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| Albany, N. Y. 
\ ge ell VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 
tlant 
SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 
\ Baltimore, Md. 
i THE BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER 
i COMPANY 
A Birmingham, Ala. 
j THE hog . WING PAPER COMPANY 


Boston, Mas: 

STORRS’ & BEMENT COMPANY 
Buffalo, 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 

CASKIE-DILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGG PAPER COMPANY 
HE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


fey Ohio 

THE DIEM & ee PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohi 

THE PETREQUIN PAPER COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 

THE CENT = OHIO PAPER COMPANY 
Dallas, Texa 

OL MSTED-KIRK COMPANY 
Denver, Colo. 

CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 
COMPAN 


Des tev low 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Detroit, Mich. 
: a PECK & LEWIS 
f resno 
ea ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
4: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
#! QUIMBY- KAIN PAPER COMPANY 
& Hartford, Con 
‘ HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
ie Indianapolis, Ind 
fae CRESCENT PAPER COMPANY 
a3 Jacksonville, Fla 
ae ARTETA ‘PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
: Kansas City, Mo. 
MIDWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 
i WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
H Los Angeles, Cal 
t ZEL LER BACH PAPER COMPANY 


Louisville, 


i Ky. 

; pe BAER COMPANY, INC. 

CASRIE DILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wiscons 


8 
z sin 
A THE W. F. ig PAPER COMPANY 


Minneapolis, M 


THE JOHN LESL IE PAPER COMPANY 
Nashville, T 
BOND- SANDE] RS PAPER COMPANY 
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| This Tai 


These merchants not only stock a full line of 
Warren's Standard Printing Papers, but ave aly 
equipped to handle volume tonnage direct from mill 


Newark, N. J. 
pe LINDENMEYR & SONS 
LASHER & LATHROP, IN 
J. E. LINDE a COMPANY 
ew Haven, Con 
STORRS hs BEMENT COMPANY 
rlean 
THE “DIEM & WING PAPER COMPA 
New York City 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
LASHER & LATHROP, INC. 
THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 
pr PAPER COMPA\} 
Oa 
ZELLERBACH _ COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, O} 
bat dng As NEWSPAPER UNION 
FIELD- HAMILTON-SMIT H PAPER 
COM PAN 
Philedelphic, Pa. 
D. L. WARD COMPANY 
CHARLES BECK COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
HE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Portland, Me. 
M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 
Portland, Ore 
ZELL ERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 
B. W. WILSON PAPER COMPANY 
Rochester, N. 
THE ALL ING & CORY COMPANY 
Sacramento, 


— L . a PAPE R COMPANY 


s, Mo. 

BEACON PAPER COMPANY 

MACK-ELL _* PAPER COMPAN} 
St. Paul, Min 

NASSAU ‘PAPER —* 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

ZEL LERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
San Diego, Cal 

7 ERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
San Francisco, Cal. 

ZEL L ong PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Spokane, Wash. 

ZELLERBACH ipa COMPANY 
Springfield, Mas 

bie = PAPER HOUSE OF NEW ENGLAN 


0, Ohi 

THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 

Washington, D. C. 

STANFORD — COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansa 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANS01 








lal Cpr esents 


‘ine of 
re aly 
m mill 


c SONS 
PANY 
APANY 
ER COMP4\ 
¢ SONS 
ic. 
OMPANY 
[PANY 
COMPANY 
IM PANY 
UNION 

1 PAPER 


NY 
OMPAN) 
PANY 
M PANY 
JM PANY 
OM PANY 
M PANY 


NY. 
COMPAN} 
VY 

IM PANY 
YM PANY 
1M PANY 
M PANY 
)M PANY 
EW ENGLAN 
ER CO. 
NY: 
PANY 


UNION 
N.Y. 



















MILK STREET, 
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HE paper merchant’s salesman rep- 

resents a larger service than perhaps 
you realize. The company he serves has 
made a selection of mills to serve your 
town. The salesman represents the com- 
bined service of these mills—a service 
with an aggregate capitalization of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


All the facilities of these mills are cen- 
tered in the merchant. Through him you 
can get immediate and efficient service 
on many standard lines. He can fill any 
usual order on these lines immediately 
from stock, or he can have any item 
shipped direct from the mill in ton lots 
or in carloads. You can get paper more 
quickly and easily from him than if you 
ordered direct from the mill itself. And 
you get it at a lower cost, no matter 
what quantity you order, because he 
serves many mills at one time. 


WARRENS 


a $200,000,000 service 


These merchants help the mills to keep 
up with your needs, because they are in 
close touch with the printing industry 
all over the country. Through them the 
mills learn of changing requirements and 
adapt production to meet them. 


This comprehensive service of the 
paper merchant is brought right to your 
door by the merchant’s salesman. Buy- 
ing through him is the quickest and most 
economical way to get paper. On the di- 
rect-from-mill shipments you pay merely 
a minimum selling commission. 


When the paper merchant regards you 
as a customer for not only one order but 
also for future orders, he can do much 
toward eliminating delays that hold up 
production. He is in the best position 
to give service on both volume tonnage 
and small-order business. 


better paper 
better printing 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


in printing, folding, and binding 


e 
é 
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Fly-Tox for 1927 


QO, Again, as in 1926, a Burkdrt* cover will help to merchandise 
Fly-Tox for 1927. The 1927 Fly-Tox merchandising book 
shows in its 80 pages how the Rex Companies make and 
market the world-famous insecticide. The book is 14 inches 
high by 11 inches wide, showing all national advertisements 
in their natural size. The background of the cover is black; 
the caption and date in gold; sprayer in aluminum; and the 


bottle in actual colors. 


GQ, The Burkart* process has produced here, a cover of beauty 


and durability that fits most appropriately the presentation of 
Fly-Tox merchandising. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, INc. 


Burkhardt Building, Larned at Second 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















“BurkArt j, the name of a process, not of a material. 


PROCESSED 


Du Pont Fabrikoid is the basic material. 














Ki 
BSED 
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HAS YOUR SELLING KEPT PACE WITH 
YOUR MECHANICAL ADVANCE? 


Many lithographers, printers, engravers, and die stampers who can turn 
out admirable work, fail in another important direction. 

They are not as good business men as they are craftsmen. 

The reason, in most cases, lies in their selling methods. They take 
orders. They take almost any orders, because they mistake volume for 
profits. 

In selling stationery, for instance, and high grade customer forms 
such as bank and investment houses do (or should) use, get away from 
price competition. 

How? By selling what good work and fine paper will do. An all 
new white rag bond like Crane’s Bond is publicity. It is valuable in it- 
self. It is a vital business contact and a sales factor. In this competitive 
generation, when every progressive organization is striving to achieve 
more sales and greater recognition and to push its reputation up a step, 
Crane’s Bond, plus good engraving or lithography, is one of the means 
to help serve this end. When you shift your business stationery from the 
so-many-cents-per-pound basis to the quality basis of the Crane line, you 
have taken a big step toward longer profits. 

You can get sample sheets from the Crane > Company merchant who also 
has envelopes for all of Crane’s Business Papers in standard sizes. 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Consisting of 
CRANE’S BOND « CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED : CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN : CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & COMPANY, ise. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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dust-get-by ‘quality 
How long can you satisfy 
a customer with it? 


fo iens job that “gets by” ona sul- 
phite bond isn’t wholly satisfac- 
tory to your customer — or to you. 

He accepts it—for a while. 
Then another printer shows him 
how much it could be improved 
by better paper. 

And that business slips away. 

The added cost of putting 
Hampshire quality into such jobs 
is probably much less than you 
think. 

You can put this quality into 
the job by using Anglo-Saxon 
Bond. Anglo-Saxon is a rag-con- 
tent paper—a Hampshire Paper 
— made in the Hampshire Mill. 

Anglo-Saxon carries the name 
Hampshire Paper Co. as part of 
its watermark. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, 


Anglo-Saxon has excellent print- 
ing, writing and erasing qualities. 
It bulks better. It lasts longer. 
Type and cuts come up sharp and 
clean on it. 

Anglo-Saxon will lift those jobs 
out of the “just-get-by”’ class, and 
make them something you and 
your customer will be proud of. 

Any distributor will furnish you 
sample sheets. Try them, for looks, 
feel, finish and tear. Pull proofs on 
them, and compare the result with 
what you get on sulphite bond. 

Then— think whether you won’t 
be working to your own interest, 
by getting those jobs out of the 
“just-get-by”’ class. 

Anglo-Saxon Bond comes in 
white and eight excellent colors. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 





Anglo-Saxon Bond Carries the name Hampshire Paper Co. as part of the watermark, 
and is stocked, with envelopes, by the following Hampshire Distributors: 


Louisville, Ky., Miller Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn., Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Newark, N. J., Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

New York City, Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Molten Paper Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Seyler Paper Company 

Reading, Pa., Van Reed Paper Company 
Richmond, Va., Virginia Paper Company 


Albany, N. Y., The Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. 
Baltimore, Md., J. Francis Hock & Company 
Boston, Mass., Cook-Vivian Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill., Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, The Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Dallas, Texas, Olmsted-Kirk Company. 
Detroit, Mich., The Paper House of Michigan 
Indianapolis, Ind., Century Paper Company n i 
Kansas City, Mo., Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. St. Louis, Mo., Mack-Elliott Paper Company 
Los Angeles, Calif., Carpenter Paper Company Washington, D. C., Stanford Paper Company 


London, England, Frederick Johnson & Company, Ltd. 


ANGLO-SAXON 
ON 


“A HAMPSHIRE PAPER” 
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This is the envelope 
used by up-to-date 
business houses, mail 
order concerns and 
stores, for over-the- 
counter deliveries. It 
is the sturdy Improved 
Columbian Clasp. 
The name and the size 
number are printed on 
the lower flap. 


This NAME 


HE name and size number, always im- 
printed on the lower flap of the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope, make it easy for 
your customer to reorder that good envelope 


again. 


You may be able to iden- 
tify papers and envelopes by 
looks and feel, but your less 
expert customer needs an 
easier guide. 


He has it—on the lower 
flap of every Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelope. 
When he wants the same 
satisfactory envelope again, 
he can order it easily by 
that nameand number. That 


COLUMBIAN ET Q¢¢¢ 








Tough reinforcement 
onthe flap, right where 
the strain comes. 











UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers 
of envelopes 


Springfield, Mass. 


With eleven divisions covering 
the entire country. 


Location Division 

Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham 

Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. organ Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, III. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W.H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 


P. P. Kellogg & Co. 








and NUMBER 


make it easy for your customer to reorder 


saves your time as well as his, and minimizes 
the possibility of mistakes. 

Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes are 
good envelopes for your customers to use, 


and therefore good enve- 
lopes for you to sell. 


Your paper merchant can 
supply you promptly with 
any of the thirty-one useful 
sizes, from vest-pocket pay 
sizetoone big enough tocarry 
an 11% x 14%-in. catalog. 


If you don’t find them 
easily, write us here at 
Springfield and we will put 
you in touch with a nearby 
distributor. 


NVELOPES 
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Did you get 


hy 


The Red Book Portfolio? 
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If you didn’t, send for it right now § 


Every printing salesman—every printer —every 
artist or advertising man — everybody who 
has anything to do with the production of 
printed advertising —should have this portfolio 
within reach. 

It contains a full line of cover stock in various 
colors, weights and grades —cover stock suitable 
for anything from inexpensive insert to the finest 


catalog cover—all conveniently arranged so that 
you can see the entire range at one time, so that 
you can feel and select without looking through 
a dozen books or cabinets. It is small in size— 
only 634 x 1014 inches and % inch thick — con 
venient to carry to show the customer — con 
venient in the upper right-hand desk drawer. 
Your copy will be mailed free by addressing 


Peninsular Paper Company +- Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Free samples of the Red Book can be secured from any of the paper merchants in the following localities: 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis. Dallas, Texas 
Atlanta, Ga. Dayton, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. Des Moines, Iowa 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Charlotte, N.C. Fargo, N. D. 
Chicago, Ill. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Akron, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Montreal, Que. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Fort Worth, Texas London, E. C. 4, England New Orleans, La. 
New York City, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Salt Lake City, Utah St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. San Antonio, Texas Tacoma, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Diego, Calif. Toledo, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. Topeka, Kansas 
Seattle, Wash. Toronto, Ont. 
Sioux City, Iowa Vancouver, B. C. 
Spokane, Wash. Walla Walla, Wash, 
Springfield, Mass. Washington, D.C. 
Springfield, Mo. Wichita, Kansas 
St. Lcuis, Mo. 


Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
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“Brown's Linen Ledger 


Holds Its Original Whiteness— 
After Years of Use.’’ 


HE experienced public official considers 
the selection of the proper paper for his 
permanent records a matter of public duty. 


Mr. Ralph W. Leighton, Registrar of Probate, 
County of Kennebec, Maine, is now serving his fifth 
term of four years each. He is the author of “Maine 
Probate Law and Practice” and a recognized authority 
on public records, 


Mr. Leighton writes as follows: 


“After experimenting with several makes of 
paper, this office has standardized upon the L. L. 
Brown Co. product, and for several years we have 
used nothing else for our records and blanks. All 
other papers that we have used grow yellow and 
dingy with age, while your product holds its original 
whiteness even after years of use, 


MR.RALPH W. LEIGHTON 
Registrar of Probate 
County of Kennebec, Maine 


— Wry 
. a™, 








“Over sixteen years’ experience in this office have 
convinced me that your papers are the best made for 
permanent records,” 

Customer satisfaction,—for more than three-quarters 
of a century this has been an asset of printers who use 
any of the L. L. Brown papers listed below. 














6A. 
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Kennebec County 
Court House 


Ledger, Linen and Bond Papers 
ON? aman [ SUPREME 1 QUALITY SINCE 1849 ] “Serve 


Brown’s ADVANCE Greylock GREYLOCK Brown’s Brown’s LinEN 
Linen Lepcer Linen Lepcer Linen LEDGER _— ogee Fine Cream, blue; wove, 
White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buff, blue Eingeforlooseleaf Books White, buff, blue, pink laid 
Apvance Bonn GreytockBenp —Brown’s LinEN ADVANCE AND GreyLock Brown’s MANUSCRIPT 
__ White, buff, blue, pink White TYPEWRITER PAPERS TYPEWRITER PAPERS Covers 





























é 
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CENTENNIAL 
LEDGER 


Made by 


WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 











‘awigaeecenip is a new ledger 
paper of countless uses. 
Its outstanding features are: 
Ga) Moderatein price. (2) Extra 
good quality. Made in 
white and buff. Uniform 
color and formation. (5) Ac- 
curately trimmed and squared. 
(6) Carefully sorted for im- 
perfections which slow up 
production when converted. 


Takes all forms of printin 
® printing 














and lithographing exception- 
ally well. (g) Lies flat and 
has splendid ruling qualities. 
(9) Writing surface not marred 
by erasures. Offers essen- 
tial qualities found only in 
ledger papers selling at higher 
prices. Ample stocks in 
all standard sizes and weights 
are carried by Centennial 
Ledger agents from coast to 
coast which means— SERVICE. 





Byron Weston (sompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-three years 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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In Cabinet Form—z2z 50 Envelopes and 250 Letterheads in a Dust-Proof Box 


The sheets glide out on a sliding shelf —This makes them easy to remove and prevents soiled and rumpled 
sheets. Envelopes and Letterheads match in color and finish, as they are cut from one run of paper. 


70 Items 1n Stock 


Comprising Vellum, Parchment, Linen, 
Pressed, Plated and Bond Finishes; White 


and 15 colors; and 5 weights. 


714 Tworo.p Size GiapsTone Size 
Envelopes 314X7% Envelopes 


Sheets [flat] ........71,x1014 Sheets [flat] 


Price range, $1.60 to $5.25 per box 


Discounts on Quantities 


Show a box of Cabinette Stationery to the Doctors, Dentists, Lawyers, 
Retail Merchants and other prospects in your community. They will 
quickly see the advantages of buying Stationery packed in cabinets. 


Cabinette Stationery offers the Printer an opportunity to handle the 
smaller Stationery orders profitably. A box of Cabinette Stationery 
makes a very acceptable Christmas gift, and sells quickly either plain 
or printed. 











Electro of illustration above furnished free upon request. Two- 
color illustrated advertising Blotters furnished at 40c hundred. 


Ask for Samples and Price List 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


‘Paper Merchants + Envelope Manufacturers 


Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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Like a Regular Weekly Check! 


The way Sabin Robbins 
weekly mailings enable 
you to save is just like 
putting money in 
your hand 


Think of the satisfaction in knowing that every week, regu- 
larly throughout the year, the postman would hand you a 
check for an appreciable amount . . . You have the oppor- 
tunity to get what amounts to the same thing. 


Perhaps you know that every week Sabin Robbins sends out 
samples of mill jobs of paper. These samples are of good paper 
—paper which you can buy and use with cohfidence—paper on 
which you can save money, in many instances more than 30%. 


These savings are just like so much extra profit. Soon you’ll 
be looking forward to getting these samples to see how big 
a ‘check’ it will mean each week. The amount is up to you— 
the more you use of this paper the greater it will be. 


There are now more than 10,000 printers throughout the 
United States receiving these regular weekly 
mailings. Just a word from you, and we will SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 


Cincinnati, io 


make these ‘checks’ payable to you as well. | Centlemen: Include our name_on your 


list of regular weekly mailings of samples 
| of mill paper jobs. 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO, |» 
ode: Dinion, CINCINNATI Ade na 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit 


SABIN-ROBBINS- 
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ressive Paper 


without paying an impressive price.. 


OME buyers admit the value 

of impressive business station- 
ery, but feel that it isn’t worth 
the price you have to pay for ex- 
pensive paper. 

Some buyers are convinced 
that impressive paper should be 
used at any cost—and pay waste- 
ful prices for business stationery. 


But now you don’t have to go 
to either extreme. Now you can 
get a paper impressive enough 
to represent the finest business, 
yet so medium priced that the 
smallest company can 


Gothic Bond crackles with a 
snap that says “quality”. It is so 
strong, you could fold and unfold 
it 200 times without tearing it. 
Its clear white color and superior 
texture, bespeak dignity. Its char- 
acter impresses you immediately 
when you look at, feel it, or 
rustle it. 


For lithographed, die stamped 
or printed stationery, for bills 
and statements and printed 
forms, use Gothic Bond. 


Its substantial character, its 
wearing qualities and 





afford it. The name Vee BETTER pArERS 7 its medium price, 


“ 


of this paper is Gothic 
Bond. It is made by 
the Parsons Paper 
Company, makers of 
Defendum Ledger. 


makeitthe “just right” 
paper for business 
stationery. Parsons 
Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


GOTHIC BOD 


MANUFACTURED BY PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Ideal Typograph Rollers 


Made by a patented process of vul- 
canized vegetable oilsand varnishes 
similar tothoseused in printinginks. 
All-season rollers ground true. Guar- 
anteed not to melt, shrink or swell. 
For use as ductors and distributors 
on all presses and for form rollers 
with rubber type. 


Graphic Rollers 
Molded fromgelatinouscomposition 
rincipally for use as form rollers. 
May also be used as ductors and 
distributors. Can be used at any 
desired speed of press. Guaranteed 
not to melt. 


Ideal Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to re- 
surface or recondition their own 
rollers. For use in all positions and 
on all presses. A big forwardstep in 
pressroom practice, particularly for 
large establishments, and in shops 
where a constant supply of good 
rollers is essential. 


Ideal Lithographic Rollers 
Made of vulcanized vegetable oils 
and varnishes. For all positions— 
water or ink—on any offset or litho- 
graphpress, printing on paper or tin. 
Made with eithersmoothorgrained 
surface, ground true. Need no break- 
ing-in or scraping. 








a production costs run too high, when 
your estimates are over the other fellow’s, 
when every job you get seems to tie up your shop 
in a knot—look to your rollers! 


Your rollers are the arteries of your presses. 
A perfect make-ready without proper ink dis- 
tribution won’t produce a clean job on the 
world’s best sheet of paper. And it takes valu- 
able time to nurse along shrunken, sagging or 
cracked rollers! 


We have a book—“The Story of Ideal Roll- 
ers” —which may prove “an ace in the hole” for 
you. It has helped solve the roller problem for 
hundreds of other printers. It has opened the 
way to “Lower Cost per Impression.” It may 
do as much for you. At least, it costs nothing 
to find out. Write for it today. 


CAIRN _D 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY Plant No. 2 


General Offices and Plant No. 1 


2512 W. 24th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


22nd Street and 39th Ave. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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THREE 
PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 


For Making Offset and Direct Press Plates 


t The finest offset work is printed from 
H-B Photo Composed Press Plates. 


20 years of intensive experience behind 
these products. 


7 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
Price $20,000 Complete 


For high-speed production on repeat or 
combination forms. 
PRECISION 


PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x 67” 


7 


UTILITY EQUIPMENT 
Price $15,000 Complete 


For full range of work sizes, including 
Cutouts and Posters. 


REGISTER AREA, 44” x 64” 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x 67” 


7 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-COMPOSER 


UTILITY Price $4,500 
PHOTO-COMPOSER 


For color and commercial work on 
Press Plates up to 38" x 52’. 


AUXILIARIES CAN BE PURCHASED AS NEEDED 


e 








All machines guaranteed to give satis- 
factory results. 


Write for further information 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN 
COMMERCIAL PATENTS COMPANY 


PHOTO-COMPOSER 
344 Vulcan Street, Buffalo, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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BERRY 
Round Hole Cutter 


CUT your COST on round holes 
with a BERRY DRILL 







The new model No. 4 Berry drills clean, smooth 
holes through 2 inches of stock, whether it be 
news print or the hardest binders board. 


The patented cutter (illustrated below) does 
away with clogging of drills, reduces 
breakage to a minimum and insures 
clean-cut holes. 











OVER THREE HUNDRED IN USE 
Illustrated Gatalog Sent on Request 


BERRY MACHINE Co. 


716 North First Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“When it comes to 
choosing paper I am 
a crank and I want to 
be known as a crank” 


But the crankiest crank 
that ever cranked will 
ap rove, 


KVP BOND 
it watermarked 





PARCHMENT CO. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
al 
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Through the dim vistas of history, the glory 
the customs, the every day life of ancient Egypt 
are brought down to us through their pictorial 
art with the vividness of reality, 

Send forth your advertising message as vividly, 







As well as ancient Egypt’s 
‘Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold’ 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Electric 
control of 

every 
operation 

=o mie fa a Se eliminates 

— 1 ’ ; . spoilage. 

The New Yara eee a 
bo) > 80 a le Double the 
Smyth ; Tey, ) production 
ofa 


Automatic ~aSeeee pees 
Case-Making ay machine 


Machine Quick 
adjustability 


for short 


NEW YORK 
Wh 28 READE ST. 

















Gold Embossing 
That Brings You Profit! 


Have you noticed the great increase in gold decoration on all types of printing ? 
Printers everywhere are using it on catalogues, booklet covers, box wrappers and 
other jobs. 


The Peerless Process of gold and color foil stamping or hot embossing on platen 
presses—done as rapidly as ordinary printing—has shown printers the way to 
increased profits. They are cashing in on the unlimited opportunities offered by gold 
decoration. 





If you are not getting your share of this profitable business, let us show you how. 


Our experts in your field will analyze your own stamping situation and possibilities 
and submit a special report to you. This report will show you how the Peerless 
Process in your shop will result in your doing work which you heretofore have been 
compelled to turn down. 





Peerless Roll Leaf Co.,Inc. \, This personal analysis is offered free to responsible printers. There are no obligations 


345 West 40th Street Mi, of any kind. 
New York, N. Y. \ Simply mail us the coupon below. 


Please furnish me with an analysis of 3 \ 
the possibilities of gold and color foil 


———— \ Peerless Roll Leaf Company, Inc. 
345 West 40th Street, New York 


si BOSTON CHICAGO 
- 120 High Street 440 South Dearborn Street 


City 


Name 
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hes Peuway is constructed 
to burn 

Gas, Oil, Coke 
Coal, Wood 


Designed for Economy, 
Safety, Cleaner Metal 
Two openings for pouring 
pigs and stereotype metal 





Three Standard 
Sizes 


500, 1,000 and 2,000 
Pounds’ Capacity 








Made b 
' r Type Cabinets, Composing Room Equipment, 
Rowell Manufacturing Racks, Stands, Cases, Furniture, Imposing 
Company Tables, Register Tables, Drying Racks, News- 
paper Make-up Tables 


Workmanship, material and finish equal to any. Prices lower. 


Register Tables — Transparent, with Electric 


For Sale by HOWARD D. SALINS Light Fixtures, $80.00. Can not be duplicated 
. ee . at this or higher price 
Golding Printing Machinery Machinery and supplies of every description for the 
608 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS printing plant. Special machinery designed and built. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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No fear of the ATMOSPHERE in this Press Room 


because.... 
HUMIDIFIERS are on guard twenty-four hours a day 


protecting paperstock and work in process against changes 
in humidity—changes in the moisture content of the air. 


SBaunson 


With Bahnson protection, paper can not shrink nor 
stretch and disturb register; static is no longer a menace; 
stock will pile and work perfectly flat; presses, feeders, 
rollers, folders and ruling machines will give uninterrupted 
production. 


More and more printers are realizing the high 

cost of uncontrolled humidity, and are install- 

ing BAHNSON Humoip1Fiers. Write for book 
“Printing With Conditions Just Right.” 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 
93 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
General Offices: WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 











A View of the Manz Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, Showing a Part of the Bahnson Installation 
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The SUPREME METAL TheIMPROVED SIMPLEX 
FURNACE METAL FEEDER 


A remelting and refining furnace that proved A small, neat, automatic metal feeder for 
by test in a large commercial plant to be composing machines that keeps the pot full 
the most efficient and economical of its kind. | of metal, and is easily refilled. 


ALFRED W. CHANNING, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distributers of 
27 THAMES STREET EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


EMPIRE 
TYPE FOUNDRY 
FOR SALE 


Consisting of four casters ranging from 6 to 
72 pt., more than twelve thousand mats, and 
other casting equipment that would cost today . .$24,017.00 


More than forty thousand pounds of type at 
Cat. No. 19 price (well assorted) 


Franchise (appraised by Dun’s man) 15,000.00 A 
a candice ce 
cenidilien $77,017.00 You see here a small job form locked a 


Business was started thirty-three years ago by present cording to the M. & W. Lock-up System. 


owner with less than $1,000 capital and shows a steady Note the time and material saving Safety 


growth. All mail-order (no travelers) and mostly cash- : 
with-the-order. More than five thousand customers now J ob Locks, the few pieces used and the teal 


on the books, largely unsolicited repeat business. Cash lar enlarged iron furniture. No wood or 
receipts last year $35,881.82. Exchange for old metal ™ : g : le & took 
brings about $5,000.00 additional business. quoins, and no spring. Doesn’t it loo 


The first_ to come across with $40,000.00 cash gets the solid, sensible and workmanlike? 
above and it can be loaded in a week and the new owner 
starts making money next day. Will bear closest investiga- 


tion. 
REASON: A Heart Specialist told me last week that I 
had a bad leakage, to get out and live awhile, or die in 
t 


Va = Morgans & Wilcox Mfg.Co. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY Middletown, New York 


Wilber F. Persons, Prest.-Secy. DELEVAN, N.Y. 


2. BOOK BINDERS 


: Bb 
i 


NEW YORK CITY 





Send for Catalogue 











sof Saal A %, 1892 1926 


eee Edition Book — Catalog —De Luxe —Leather 
I — Cloth — Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 
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anes BARS 


choc foie huh bh 4 Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 


BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 0429 619 South La Salle Street 





**The Complete Bindery ” 
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Presses You 
Can Bank on 


HEN you estimate on color 

work, you must be confident 
that your presses will do fast and 
accurate work with a minimum of 
trouble, spoilage and delay. Scott 
Offset Presses perform so depend- 
ably year after year that you literally 
can bank on holding to your esti- 
mated costs and on maintaining 
your anticipated quality of output. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Main Office and Factory - - - ~- Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office, Brokaw Bldg. - 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office Monadnock Block 
































The printers of America 
know that heaters on the 
presses are a good thing. 
But they have been fooled 
with electric heaters that 
burned out. 

And they have been 
fooled with gas burners 
and devices that were 
costly and dangerous and 








; Utility Electric and Gas Heaters 


A real Gas Heater that 
cannot burn paper, yet 
gives double heat, for 
Vertical or Kelly presses. 
Only $50. 

The very best Gas 
Heaters for cylinder 
and rotary machines, 
the only ones really safe, 
as they protect the sheet 


leaked fumes badly. Utility Heater on Vertical Press against burning in two 
After eight years of ex- ways, and they do not 

perience we canoffer: A real electric leak gas. Only $65 up. 

Heater with positive guarantee, for You can buy any Utility Heater 

Vertical and Kelly presses. Only $50. on approval. Over 2,000 in use. 


Write for booklet of Utility Gas and Electric Heaters and state what presses you might equip 


a HEATER COMPANY 25 centae'st., New vorK 
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HE heroic figure of the 
‘Puritan in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, stands as a 
striking example of sculp- 
tural achievement. Pictorial reproduc- 
tion comes within the province of the 
Graphic Arts and such work cannot be 
undertaken in a haphazard manner and 
accomplished with creditable results. To 





the perfect reproduction of originals we 


devote our best efforts. 





AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO.:; 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 









Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Once Through the Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
Completes the Job platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
—, as desired to print one or more colors on 
eatey See His one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
ia. cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 

ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 










This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 














Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 


tion and accurate registry. 











Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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THESE BOOKLETS TELL HOW TO 
DEADEN NIBRATION «°° NOISE 


In the press room and in other departments of printing 
establishments where heavy machinery is used, machine 
vibration, with the resulting noise, is a serious problem, en- 
dangering the life of machines, reducing the efficiency of 
operatives and often becoming a legally actionable nui- 
sance by interfering with the operation of nearby plants. 


Machine vibration can be rendered harmless and its noise deadened by 
isolation with KORFUND FOUNDATION or KORFUND DAMPERS. 


OVER 100,000 INSTALLATIONS OF KORFUND HAVE BEEN MADE 


In writing for KORFUND booklets, state type and make of machines. 


THE KORFUND COMPANY 
235 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in all large cities 


KORFUND 


Ay | 
Vo POTN \ 
i, ‘i & , 
a? My 
oe ayo) yy yf 
"Ye “Yf 
Our wish for you 


at this Christmas season and for 
all the New Year is... 


May all your friends and customers 


StaWaem 


TA-WARH 0" LIRPIFATION 


GOS M Chestnut St. RAVENNA, DHID 


























‘The Miami Valley 
Coated Paper Co. 


Tinted Enamel Book 


ROSE 
INDIA 
GREEN 
BUFF 
PEARL 
IVORY 
GOLDENROD 


It Demands 
—It Gets 
Attention ! 


When other mediums fail, Tinted Enamel 
Book goes across big. Its light tints eliminate 
the necessity of a tint block. This paper has 
the same strength of our regular coated stock. 
Its use is indicated where the necessity for 
a high grade coated paper is combined with 
a need for something essentially different. 


IT IS DIFFERENT 


Ask your dealer for samples or write direct to 


OF ACTURE 
a> 





The Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. 


Franklin, Ohio. 


ae’ 


We also manufacture Double Service Bond, Tiffany Enamel, Fanfold 
Enamel, Miami Folding Enamel and Community Enamel. 
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“busy 95% of the time’ 


E keep them busy 95% of the time. We use them for type print- 

ing, halftone and process color work, printing on stock ranging 
from onion skin to heavy cardboard, also for embossing.”— Du Bois Press, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
““One of the best evidences of the esteem in which your presses are held in 
our plant is the fact that every now and then we add one or more addi- 
tional machines to our pressroom, until we have become the largest users of 
John Thomson printing presses in the United States and abroad. Our print- 
ing consists of large forms of high-class process plates in four or more colors, 
and gives the presses a very severe test for durability, rigidity, registration, 
evenness of impression and ink distribution.” —The Tabard Press, New York. 









Send for literature about modern Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses. Colt’s Armory 
If you wish, we will gladly send our local sales representative. 14x22 inside chase 
THOMSON- NATIONAL PRESS CO., INc. 
Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 


Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


{_THOMSON 






































STAT-ERAD 
The Static 


Eradicator 


Easily Installed on Any Press 





























Operates from regular electric supply line through transformer which we furnish. 


A customer writes: Previous to installing your such a manner that they had to be laid up to gauge 
“Stat-Erad” neutralizer on our 44x64 inch Harris by hand, sheet by sheet, before the next color 
Offset Press, we had very serious trouble at times could be printed. Your neutralizer overcame this 
in operating the machine, owing to the sheets difficulty, and the machine is working absolutely 
wrinkling, and being unable to successfully de- satisfactory in this respect since its installation. 
liver to the pile delivery. The sheets came off in ; (Name on request.) 


Equally Effective on All Flat Bed Cylinder Presses. 
Will ship on thirty days’ trial. Give press equipment, current and voltage. 


J. & W. JOLLY, Incorporated, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


New York Agent: H. E. Wimpfheimer, 461 8th Avenue 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Norway Agent: Helfred Jansen, Langlien 15, Ullevaal, Oslo, Norway 
London Agents: Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd., 63 Farringdon St.. London, England 
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MODERN PRINTERS ARE FINDING AUTOMATIC CONTROL PROFITABLE 














Peed | 


iE : “This bid would look better 
Raa Cg if I could just figure that 


_~—2 safety factor a little lower—” 


























In these days of close competitive 
bidding, increased press-room effi- 
ciency can often mean the difference 
between profit and loss. Frequently 
4 = aa it is just the difference neccessary to 
\ ee get that big job. 





HE “‘safety factor’’ that has to go into your quotation on 
} every job could be materially reduced by the increased press- 
room efficiency that comes with C-H Control. 















Cutler-Hammer Automatic Press Control insures maximum 
running speeds consistently maintained—and the push-button 
convenience of its operation spells saving in time, labor, and 
current. Every press manipulation is made a little easier, a little 
safer, a little quicker—and, consequently a little more profitable 
to you by this modern, efficient control. 











Therefore it will pay you, as it has others, to investigate 
C-H Automatic Control. C-H Engineers will be glad to 
go over it with you, without obligation. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1245 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





———— 3 ‘ se Above: Showing the instant conve- 

: jai nience of C-H Push-Button Control 
—mounted on a Babcock SingleCol- 
or Press in the plant of the Densen 
Carton Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


yy 


At the meas C-H H Special 9655A.C. 
Aut in the plant 
of the a. Carton Co. C-H Con- 
trollers are — for presses of every 
—— and for the control of 
both A. C. and D. C. motors. 


-CUTLER« HAMMER 


Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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36x48 Huber-Hodgman Press With Cross Auto-Feeder 


Modern Style for Good Printing 


Selling this press for Chicago Printers who will move soon. They 
have used this press for high grade Label and Direct Mail print- 
ing. It is very strong and has very good ink distribution. Price 
F. O. B. Chicago, only $1,900. Can arrange for erector. 


Come to Chicago to see this machine and our large 
stock of new, rebuilt and used equipment 


WANNER MACHINERY C 716 S. DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS, BINDERS AND FOLDING: BOX MANUFACTURERS 

















The cards that detach from 
tabs with perfect edges 


We have no 
salesmen,will 

give our patrons the dis- 
count of a salesman’s com- 
mission on our machines, 
on all direct sales. 


Spacebands 


“Something New.” Inter- 
changeable one-piece sleeves. 
Slide of sleeve is hardened, 
giving it longer life. Take any 
sleeve insert in wedge and you 
have a perfect fit. Stopping 
pin eliminated; in its place is 


Build Business With 
Book Form Cards! 


They are working for hundreds of other 
printers —why not let them work for you? 


require no binding or stitching. We will 
supply you with these leather cases, in 
different styles and grades, in which the 
cards are kept crisp and fresh. 


THE PRINTER who prints nothing but 
ordinary business cards is only an ordinary 
printer—and the printer who can furnish the 
cards that detach from tabs with perfect edges 


a locking stud. A slight turn 
permits removal. Another 
turn locks it again, thereby 
reducing repairs. Made of 
best steel. Try two and be con- 
vinced. Price only $1.25 each. 
In exchange for old wedge 
or band, $1.00 each. Extra sleeves, 30c. We have rebuilt space- 
bands which sell at 95 cents each. All our spacebands are guaranteed. 


Saw-Trimmer 
4 MODELS 


Best Machines on 
the Market 


Linotype Supplies at Attractive Prices 


isa long step ahead of him. 

You can obtain these 
blank scored cards direct 
from us, ready for print- 
ing and inserting in Patent 
Lever Binder Cases hold- 
ing 15 or more, which 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 
200 Cards, Business Size $I! 

2 Lever Binder Cases 
1,200 Cards,4 Sizes - - $5 
8 Lever Binder _— 
2,500 Cards, 4 Size: = $10 
1S Lever Binder Cases 


Profit on these cards and 
cases will average you 50 
per cent. Capitalize on the 
demand for them! The field 
we have been cultivating 
for you during the past 
years is unlimited! 


Write today for sample assortment of cards and cases 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, CHICAGO 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book Form 
CARDS 


Dn hoe SAPS ADSADA GIT SSG REPOS DPSS POS PICS PPO E A, 

In Appreciation of Business Favors We Wish Our Customers One and All 4 
FA Merry Christmas and 
a Prosperous New Bear 


Send for Catalogue 


The Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 


160 North Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 




















HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY— MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Manufacturers of 


HORTON VARIABLE SPEED PULLEYS 


PMD ADISE 


PIMA WBA EBA POO PAO PAO 
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Boston T E ~ NUMBERING 
Model MACHINES 
i a The Machine with a LOW Plunger 


a Tatanal : Will Stand Up to the Most Exacting Conditions 
WES | \ 


For over 30 years all Standard Model Wetters have been made 
with a LOW plunger — just 7 points higher than face of figures. 
It is mechanically impossible to make a lower plunger. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





Atlantic Ave. and Logan St. 


’ Wetter Numbering Machine Go, sreckiyn, ny..u.s-a. 














= 
The Brackett 


DOUBLE HEAD 


Stripping Machine 


Brings Bookbinding costs down to an un- 


. usually low level. The cheapest kind of 
The Monitor System human labor can not compete with it. 


: : It does the unusual things in bookbinding 
provides automatic controllers for silanes aiiipalibaaae daa eibeiaceas 


any purpose — standard or sp ecial than hand labor, no matter how good or 
how cheap hand labor may be obtainable 


LL Monitor starters and controllers are made anywhere in the world. 


up of standardized unit parts and elements. = : 
This system of construction permits Monitor engi- Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, 


neers to produce controllers to meet peculiar con- Blank Book Makers, Library Binders and 
ditions of service by using only standardized parts. Catalogue Publishers should investigate 
Of course, this makes special controllers almost as the unusual merits of this machine if 


cheap in price as standard controllers. they are interested in lower costs and 
Obtain the benefits of Monitor’s standardization . f; 
2 ; greaver profits. 
by letting us quote on your requirements. 


ag pt ‘The Benclecet 
MonitorControllerCompany _ Stripping Machine Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
NewYork Chicago Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Pittsburgh TOPEKA, KANSAS, VU. S. A. 














6631-4 








Philadelphia St. Louis Birmingham New Orleans Cleveland 
Boston Washington Los Angeles San Francisco 

















Never Becomes Brittle! 
Nurex Tabbing Compound . rotate, 


does Tabbing, Tipping and Mounting, BETTER, c. ‘ita 1925) 
QUICKER AND CHEAPER. No glue pot to heat. 
No waiting. No boiling over. No waste. Simply apply 
cold with a brush, and “It’s Good to the Last Drop.” 


COLORS: Red or Natural 
NUREX is strong. It never Government Measure Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


gets brittle. NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE cx. Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. A Flexible Tabbing Compound 





FORE HE NRE AS CRP SD A AOE BAAD 
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SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA? 


Probably because they are 
Simple - Easy to operate - Spoilage-proof - Versatile - Speedy 
Accurate - Sturdy - Guaranteed five years - Compact 


And—SO CLOSELY PRICED they invariably RETURN THE ENTIRE INVESTMENT IN FROM 
ONE TO FOUR WEEKS’ ACTUAL USE. Try one out on your own work—without obligation 
or expense. Write for our “Payment Out of Folder Earnings Plan, Instead of Out of Capital.” 


6 Models, $270 up. All Motor-driven RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 615-625 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago Baltimore Washington Detroit Cleveland St.Louis Minneapolis AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Wh y ARE BAUM FOLDERS THE FASTEST 








Stokes Plat 
otokes flateless Embossers | | SERVICE PLUS! 
world for producing beautiful glossy or mat 


relief on plain type printing. The work defies That is what you get when you buy 
actual die embossing in appearance and is 


done by a simple electro-chemical process, 
rem —— use —— dies <f ee 
ossing plates. amples of wor 
and catalogue sent on request. STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


fms use of the highest grade metals 
especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 

product by expert casters and foundry- 

men, insures this. And remember, every 

piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 

| teed! Send for a copy of our compact 

Outfits priced Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
from $15 to $225 tell you how to save money on your next 


type order. 
Stokes Embossing Powder is shipped under a 


at following prices. Sample with instructions DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Inc. 


sent upon the receipt of ten cents in postage. 
The only Independent Type Foundry 


Dull or Gloss Embossing Powder..... $2.25 Ib. 
Gold or Silver Embossing Powder...... 3.00 Ib. 44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equipment 


TH E A. STO K ES Ce M PA NY | Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
HUDSO N, OH 16. : SS: A. Whatever your need may be, we have it— Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 


Export Inquiries Receive Prompt Attention 








WHY PIG METAL? 


Save the cost of remelting—Save the life of your metal. Use the 
Monomelt Single Melting System. 


USED BY THE INLAND PRINTER 


The high quality composition in THe INLAND PrinTER is made possible by the use 
of Monomelt slugs. § Hundreds of modern composing rooms use the Monomelt 
System for clean metal—solid slugs—automatic feeding—perfect temperature con- 
trol—increased production. J 2000 Monomelts in use—both electric and gas models. 


Send for information and comments of users 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


4514 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Chapman 
Electric 


Makes Presses 
Deliver Light Paper 
LIKE THIS 


_—_———. 
INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS 
- 


3; EATHER forecasters are predicting a 
long, hard winter. Continued cold 
weather means costly interference with 
production and quality due to static 
electricity in paper and presses. Now is 
the time to install the 


GINNING Yo os 
NEUTRALIZER 


It eliminates static electricity ab- 
solutely, regardless of temperature or 
atmospheric conditions, thus making 
it possible for you to maintain summer 
production and quality the year round. 


More than 7000 printing presses now equipped. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Wh ARE BAUM FOLDERS THE FASTEST 
7 SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA? 


Probably because they are 
Simple - Easy to operate - Spoilage-proof - Versatile - Speedy 
Accurate - Sturdy - Guaranteed five years - Compact 


And—SO CLOSELY PRICED they invariably RETURN THE ENTIRE INVESTMENT IN FROM 
ONE TO FOUR WEEKS’ ACTUAL USE. Try one out on your own work—without obligation 
or expense. Write for our “Payment Out of Folder Earnings Plan, Instead of Out of Capital.” 


6 Models, $270 up. All Motor-driven RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 615-625 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago Baltimore Washington Detroit Cleveland St.Louis Minneapolis AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 














| SERVICE PLUS! | 


That is what you get when you buy 


| DAMON TYPE | 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


Stokes Plateless Embossers 


are used by leading printers in all parts of the 
world for producing beautiful glossy or mat 
relief on plain type printing. The work defies 
actual die embossing in appearance and is 
done by a simple electro-chemical process, 
without the use of any dies or em- 
bossing plates. Samples of work 
and catalogue sent on request. 









HE use of the highest grade metals 

especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 


44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 












Outfits priced 
from $15 to $225 







Stokes Embossing Powder is shipped under a 
money back guarantee to any part of the World 
at following prices. Sample with instructions 
sent upon the receipt of ten cents in postage. 


Dull or Gloss Embossing Powder $2.25 Ib. 
Gold or Silver Embossing Powder...... 3.00 Ib. 














Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 


Export Inquiries Receive Prompt Attention | 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equip il 
| 


THE A. STOKES COMPANY 
HUDSON, OHIO., U. S.A 
















Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it— Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 














WHY PIG METAL? 


Save the cost of remelting—Save the life of your metal. Use the 
Monomelt Single Melting System. 


USED BY THE INLAND PRINTER 


The high quality composition in THe INLAND Printer is made possible by the use 
of Monomelt slugs. § Hundreds of modern composing rooms use the Monomelt 
System for clean metal—solid slugs—automatic feeding—perfect temperature con- 
trol—increased production. J 2000 Monomelts in use—both electric and gas models. 


Send for information and comments of users 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


4514 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Chapman 
Electric 
Neutralizer 


Makes Presses 
Deliver Light Paper 


3} EATHER forecasters are predicting a 
long, hard winter. Continued cold 
weather means costly interference with 
production and quality due to static 
electricity in paper and presses. Now is 
the time to install the 


CHAPMAN ¢Electric 
NEUTRALIZER 


It eliminates static electricity ab- 
solutely, regardless of temperature or 
atmospheric conditions, thus making 
it possible for you to maintain summer 
production and quality the year round. 


More than 7000 printing presses now equipped. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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REBUILT MACHINERY MARKET 








Bargains Offered in Used Printing and Bindery Machinery 

















Style “B” 


KELLY PRESS 
In Good Condition 


Can be seen running daily on close 
register colorwork. 
Interested parties, competent to 
do so, welcome to try press on 
our floor with their own work. 


Priced Reasonable 


A.R.MUELLER PRINTING CO. 
3025 E. 75th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





New—Rebuilt—Used 
EQUIPMENT and MATERIALS 


Miehles, 25x38 to 46x68; 36x48 and 40x52 

Huber-Hodgman; 49x66 Hodgman; 46x62 

Huber; 26x38 Cottrell, 41r., 2 rev.; Latham 

Paging Machine; 12 in. Copperplate Press; 

14x22 Colts, style 6; 32 in. Diamond Cut- 

ter; Auto. and Osterlind presses. See our 
large stock; complete outfits. 


“COME TO CHICAGO”’ 





Machinery Co. 


A. F. WANNER, Pres. 
716 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








Cutting Machines 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Refinished 
Working Condition Guaranteed 


50 in. Oswego Automatic, latest type. 

44 in. Seybold 20th Century Automatic. 

45 in. Sheridan New Model Automatic, late 
design. 

44 in. Oswego Automatic, Model 705. 

40 in. Sheridan New Model Automatic, 

38 in. Seybold Holyoke Automatic. 


Write for complete information 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 


112 West Harrison Street, Chicago, II, 




















Foldersand Feeders 


We have a full line of rebuilt 
folding, feeding and sewing ma- 
chines for sale. Write at once for 
full list of bookbinding machinery. 
Stolp-Gore “real rebuilts” satisfy. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








Sewing Machines 


Bargains in Presses 


52x65 Two Color Miehle, extension delivery 
43x56 Miehle, 4 rollers, both deliveries 
29x41 Miehle, 4 rollers, both deliveries 
32x44 Miehle, 4 rollers, only fly delivery 
43x56 Scott, 4 rollers, front fly delivery 
30x42 Scott, 4 rollers, front fly delivery 
27x40 Swink, 2 rollers, front fly delivery 
46x65 Cottrell, 4 rollers, front fly delivery 
38x52 Whitlock; 4 rollers, front fly delivery 
26x34 Miehle, with Cross feeder 
39x53 Miehle, 2 rollers, comb. extension 
36x48 Premier, fly and sheet delivery, Dex- 
ter feeder 


Printers’ Machinery Corp. 
410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 





MIEHLE PRESSES 
and Other Good Values 


1/0 Miehle Two-Color Press, bed size 4274x56, 
with Cross Feeder and Extension Delivery. 

3/0 Two-color Miehle, bed size 45x62. 

No. 1 Miehle, 39x53 bed. 

No, 2 Miehle, 35x50 bed. 

Huber Hodgman 2 rev. Cylinder Press, bed 
size 46x62. 

O. E. N. Whitlock 2 rev. Cylinder Press, bed 
Size 39x52. 

-_ ee 2 rev. Cylinder Press, bed size 

2x65 


14x22 John Thomson “Laureate.” 
Harris E. 1. Envelope Press. 


Send for a copy of the *‘ Hall Broadcaster,’’ 
giving a complete list of rebuilt 
printing equipment. 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Incorporated 
575 Washington St., New York 

















Rebuilt Machinery 


1—Latham Power Paging Machine. 

1—Hickok Foot Power Paging Machine 
with 1 6-Disc Head. 

1—Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 

1—Port!and Foot Power Punch. 

1—Nelson No. 4 Power Punch. 

1—Rosback Foot Power Punch. 

All with good assortment Punches. 

1—28 in. Rosback Standard Power Per- 
forator. 

1—28 in. Latham Standard Power Perforator. 


Write for further particulars 
and prices. 


A.G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 





Folding Machines 


and Feeders 


We Have Machines of All 
Makes and Sizes 


TOO MANY TO LIST 
Every Machine Rebuilt 
NOT JUST OVERHAULED 


A. W. HALL AND COMPANY 


216 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 





Subject to Prior Sale at 
Attractive Savings 


2—No. 7 Babcock Presses - 36x52 
1—No. 43 Babcock Press - - 28x41 
1—No. 42 Babcock Press - - 28x41 
1—No. 3 Miehle Press - - - 33x46 
1—Model 5C 14x22 Thomson Press 
1— Model 5A 13x19 Thomson Press 
1—F.& L. 14x25 Bronzing Machine 
1—Seybold 36-in. Book Compressor 


FRANK NOSSEL 


Established 1910 
38 Park Row New York 

















PRINTERS’ AND 
BOOKBINDERS' 
EQUIPMENT 


Machinery, Type, Supplies 
Kelly Presses, Cut 
Cost Material 


Send for Revised Preused 
Machine Sheet 


Conner Fendiler Branch, A.T. F. Co. 
New York City 














Electric Motors 


NEW AND REBUILT 


240 Volt D. C. and 3 Phase A. C. 
in stock for 


Flat Bed Presses 


Single and two color. Complete with auto- 
matic controllers, reverse stations and 
auxiliary buttons. A. C. motors 
equipped with brakes. 


NAUMER ELECTRIC CO. 


60 Cliff Street, New York City, N. Y. 








List Your Rebuilt 
Machinery 


For Sale on This 
Page 





The Cost is Reasonable 





Send in your order now and 
copy by the 20th 
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Here Js an Opportunity to Gain 


Every year a large number of Gold- 
ings are being added to the print- 
ing press equipment of printers who 
see new opportunities for adding 
profit and good will. 


Golding Jobbers have won high 


favor with printers and operators 


There are more than 15,000 Golding Art Jobbers now in 
use in printing establishments the world over producing 
quality and quantity work year after year. 


because of the ease of feed, conve- 
nient makeready, rigid impression, 
superior ink distribution, high pro- 
ductive ability, noiseless action and 
conveniences for operation. 


Order through your dealer or write 
us direct for complete information. 


GOLDING PRESS DIVISION 


American Type Founders Company 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
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An old shrunken roller with 
regular steel truck—form must 
be underlayed, and even then 
the rollers will drag on the form. 


The same toller lowered to 
exact type height with Morgan 
Trucks. Rollers with trucks of 
same diameter will not slur. 
The Morgan Expansion Roller Truck will 
eliminate your trouble when the rollers 
are cold and shrunken to a smaller 
diameter than the regular steel truck. 


A TURN OF THE NUT DOES IT 


PRICE PER SET 
8x12 Set of Six...... $7.75 12x18 Set of Six....$ 9.00 
10xi5 Set of Six...... 8.00 1414x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


A Necessity on Every C. & P. Press 


They Make Better Work. 50% Saved in Rollers and Ink. 
They Are Noiseless. They Do Away with Bearers. 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


100 No. Larchmont Blvd., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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ENGRAVING \ 
ROYLE' eAcrinery ) 
= 





UPERIOR EQUIPMENT for routing, 

lining, beveling, and blocking 

photo-engraved plates and electro- 
types. Catalog No. 300. 








The Royle Micro-Edger saves the print- 
er’s time by trimming cuts and slugs 


Fine Science of to exact point size. Bulletin No. 269. 
Envelope Supply ||| | somn movie @ sons 


> PATE ~NEW J By 
ISTINCTLY, Western States is more than RSON ERS a 
an envelope factory. It is in fact a labora- 
tory wherein are worked out the solutions of your en- 


velope problems —scientifically, surely—with all the | y ot aie C a || || on Ai on er 


first-hand data growing out of more than a score of years 
in direct, personal association with the printing trade. ti = <emner ind Callulidng of Indenes, card 
s ndex Frobiems 0} inds. gur ies, folders and ar ertis- 
And here’s the answer: 20 MILLION envelopes in Special Card Guides,printed ing novelties. ssa 
stock. Practically every requirement you will ever and tab cut forall kindsof Die Cutting of all kinds, 
have anticipated in over 600 STYLES ready to ship. ras esas sree! cule and hallow dies. 


Contrast that with the old “Special Order” days. Gold Stamping and Embossing to the Trade 
Index Cutting, numbering, round cornering, ruling, punching, 


Send for Free Price List No. 28, also note “The Paper Record,” page 69, i tab cutting, perforating, reinforcing of sheets, 
Blue Section, for handy listing of prices and styles. eyeletting, scoring. 


























SPOT AND STRIP GUMMING Special Odd Jobs 
With your co-operation we can serve you better 


South Wat 
dom Clinton pee GJ, AIGNER &CO, Maui facturers 


fo Ferry Sts. (oe tae sseints 
Milwaukee =| a ] awueis Se 
Wisconsin /B252A) er's Patent Cut Index Stripe 




















FASTEST IN ‘THE WORLD A LITHO ENGINEER 


The Wing = i_ccamuaaay Mailer He can do BIG things for some concern with a BIG vision 


‘ What Edison and Steinmetz have done rnd electricity, pred Ford has 
one for transportation, this man is qualified to do for lithography 
A super speed mailer as on are. : . 
11,712 per hour Naturally, he does not know this advertisement is to appear— 
otherwise, it would never see the light of day, for he is a doer, not a 
Th tr light talker. 
€ extreme lightness Like Edison, this man originates new methods and processes. Like 
and exact balance Ford, he puts his ideas straightway into practical, profitable produc- 
tion. Give him the opportunity, and in five years he may make 
enable operator to present-day lithographic product and costs look like a last year’s 
* bird’s nest. 
produce the ultimate This is not just talk, This man has demonstrated abundantly what 
in results every time. he can do. Right now he is winding up a contract with one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in this wot pai gs gh — re 
: has completely revolutionized a certain branch of the industry; has 
Tt will pay you to turned losses into profits; placed the concern beyond competition, 
get further details It takes a big concern with a big vision and resources to take ad- 
vantage of the things such a man as this can do for it, If you know of 
such a concern, will you help me to place this man in touch with it? 


CHAUNCEY WING'S SONS 
Greenfield, Massachusetts Address D 555, Care INLAND PRINTER, 


_ Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
STOP OFF-SET for Platen Presses 


with sins ~~ vise-like to the i 
making slipping impossible— 
O-K OFF-SET COMPOUND | BP saucy eeachd and nocor 
° e , ting nor mutilation of tympan 
Guaranteed to Satisfy sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 
Safe, Effective, Economical 
: : Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 


O-K OFF-SET COMPOUND CO. and Grippers on the Market 


- icago, Ill. 
3326 Montrose Ave., Chicag ‘ Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE Jacob R. Grove Co. ean 6. 


sinaleieeetaial 
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Dependability 


When the HONOR and IN- 
TEGRITY of the builder go 
into the construction of his 
machines you can be certain 
that his product possesses the 
DEPENDABLE qualities of 
PRACTICABILITY in de- 
sign, DURABILITY in con- 
struction, RELIABILITY in 
operation. These DEPEND- 
ABLE qualities of MEISEL 
machinery assure the user of 





quality production, quantity production and quietness of production. 


MEISEL products are built to help the purchaser 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A 


Builders of Printing Presses of All Systems, Slitters, Numbering Machines, 
Sheet Cutters and Special Machinery 








- Te ~ ALADDIN. ~ COMPANY - 





ADDRESS YOUR REPLY Tc 
bey City, Mich. 
October 21, 1926 
Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. 
617 West eal Blvd. 
Chicago, 
Gentlemen: - 


I om in receipt of Legit pevier of the 19th, elso 
proof of the "Wellend" 


I 4 cene proof on this qenversey and returned it 
It fe very satisfactory 
As stated in one of my previous letters, I do 
ears of neecetacton 
Compeny, have 
the; better oa then that 
supplied us for our new catalog 
To say the least, we are very much pleased with 
the service end work you have rendered in con- 
nection with our new designs 


Thanking you, and ell concerned, for the prompt 
ond efficient service you have rendered, we sre 


Yours very truly, 


THE ALADD) EL 
AIL-HS 
Pree t Gefier asthe 


Aladdin Got What He Wanted- 
So Did The Aladdin Company 


ALADDIN wanted picture-stories that would sell houses, 
because ALADDIN advertising must assume the burden 
of closing sales. In a recent letter, reproduced above, they say 
in effect that for six years, during which they have relied upon 
us for picture reproduction, they have been getting what they 
want and “are pleased with the work and service.” If you 
want forceful picture-stories, let us send an experienced man 
to disguss better results with you. 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING co. 


Advertising Tl 
Fine Printing Plates ya Binee or in 
Telephone MONROE 7080 


817 W.. Washington Bivd. CHICAGO, ILL, 

















PEE SE SESE EEE EE AES 








“Bought in April, it paid for 


itself by July” 


In those words, a well-known printer 
(name on request) describes his experience 
to date with his new 


MENTGES 
No. 112 
FOLDER 


This printer further says: 

“Tt seems impossible to think of running our 
shop without this folder. An elderly lady op- 
erates the machine, and she says she now 
goes home feeling better than when she came 
in the morning.” 


Mentges Demonstration Plan 


enables any reliable printer, binder or 

letter-shop owner to try this folder on 

his own work in his own shop. Write 
for full particulars. 


THE MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
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The only press that will || It Makes Ink Print 
feed died-out blanks, || Smooth and Clean 
made-up envelopes and —— 
sheet work equally well Ramage Henn enc it 


instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc, 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 
Main Office: se “ rs Service Office: 
26-30 Front Street 7 YS 13 So. 3rd Street 


7,500 impressions per hour Brooklyn, N.Y. ’ St. Louis, Mo. 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 























saver. UNIVERSAL MACHINE J 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 


the general run of commercial printing, the i] 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money bi R il 
F| 
PSE 





used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue @ 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 

are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 


WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING- 

EYE-LETTING- THUMB- HOLES- INDEX 
OFA CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 
A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. 


LARGE STOCK-PROMPT DELIVERY. a 
HOFFMANN TYPE &EKGRAVING © lg. 


14-116 E.13% ST. NEW YORK CITY. — ==" 


LETEATONTTNNTT ATTY |= 


uy 


Re 
¥ stig 


“SMALL REINHARDT” 
Se Rules, Cuts 


Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 


With this machine 
ruling is no more an 
art— it can be done 
byanyone. An indis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 
Large stock of 

machines and parts. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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KETTLE to the CAN 


Soup, a few years ago, was a dubious liquid eaten 
only when made at home. Today the soup kettle has 
disappeared. Instead we buy bullion in a can at the 
corner grocery. 

Advertising, liberally sprinkled with pictures, helped 
bring about this change. Pictures showed the fresh 
vegetables and juicy meats used. Pictures visualized the 
full bodied goodness of expertly made soup. Today 
soup-making is an industry. 

Good pictures, well reproduced, will put sales punch 
into your customers’ advertising. May we be of service? 





CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 
™* KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 








Black 


as...2 


“Black as Ink” 


Many times you’ve heard this phrase, refer- 
ring to ink as the standard of blackness. 


But—many so-called black inks are not black! 


Slightly impure ingredients, used in the ink- 
making, often will cause tinges of gray and 
sometimes this is not discernible until the 
finished sheet comes off the press. 


Too late! Black inks MUST BE BLACK! 


Into their inks, the world’s foremost manufac- 
turers incorporate Blackness to its utmost 
degree, using jet black, Peerless Carbon — 


Peerless 
“The Black that Makes the Ink 
that ‘Makes’ the Job” 


Be sure to ask your ink-maker for uniform, jet black, 
free-flowing inks — PEERLESS-MADE. 





The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
a _SN 
Sole Selling Agents 
Binney ¢ Smith @ 
41 E.42"d Street-New York City 











Che Brrercing Btace-Thye Bundy Bioee 


WASHINGTON, B.C, 


Mohr Lino—Saw Co. 
564—570 WeMonroe St. 
Chicago,Illinois. 


Gentlemen; 


We have 
thirty-five Mohr-—Lino 
Saws running day and 
night in the composing 
room of the Star. They 
have given the most 
perfect satisfaction 
and have been a large 
factor in saving time 
and labor on all 
machines setting the 
large volume of ads 
we have and too, they 
have materially re- 
duced the column cost 
of the paper. 


Yours very truly, 


) a a a 


Chief Machinist 








Send for details 


Mohr Lino-Saw Co. 
564-570 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


TRADE WARK 
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YOU DO NOT FIGURE — 


ON POOR ELECTROTYPES Every 


Then, why take chances with them? Large 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and City 
the excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time 
in the pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled The Onl 
electrotypes may represent the difference between profit e vniy 
and loss to you. Command the skill, intelligence and Automatic 
careful workmanship of our efficient organization—give Embosser 
your pressroom a chance to equal in practice the antici- 


pation of your estimator. produces in one operation die and copper plate effects direct from type. 
Capacity 1500 per hour direct from presses. The DO-MORE is con- 
sidered essential equipment by the most progressive printing houses. 


e 
Dinse, Page & Company Write for complete details and name of our nearest dealer 
725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _— Tel. Harrison 7185 AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO., INC. 


543 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 


























EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 


Write for Catalog of gliim , 
phils Steel: Lansias se __.) % Stewart’s Embossing Board 
sirezse sie I ee!  Equipmen Ki anal & =©Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 914 inches 
71 pages of useful, helpful suggestions al i a $1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
Generously illustrated, Completeepes., Gann THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Generously illustrated. Completespec- 
ifications on ANGLE STEEL Equip- 
ment: stools; chairs; benches; tables; 
desks; machine tender, shop and fac- \ FINE ENGRAVED 
tory trucks; cabinets ; drill and reamer \ = is bs 

bins; bench legs; etc. Write today. ee en Christmas Grerting Cards 


p) J Note: Wemanufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 














Bikey st tice neg we as: ; aR you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
: ‘ANGLE S : : Od the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
Hd od Fb t eh. /-) 0 Re eee: a KING CARD COMPANY 

. : , Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 

Samples. S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











DUNHAM-WATSON CO.—— 4 


derick Ounhem SS ee 


Print 1n Ink is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction 
; rd — es — form is leeney deemed, sod yi by he 
sketches an ull-page drawings. “* ” is indispensable 
pay D) ore to the commenctal artist, -~ aon, pe acy one desiring a better knowledge of 
LITHO! LORS pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 
hone DRY CO Price, $2.75; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 


638 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


hicago,0. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 











There is only one ENGRAVING 
VELLUMS and FABRICS That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 


For Commercial Printers, EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls MODERN DIE & eee co. 


Manufactured by ‘ 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. Everything for the Engraving Department 


— © 
Find That Cut THE TYPOGRAPHY Dy CHANG 
IN A FEW SECONDS of ADVERTISEMENTS = 
—y @ The Vertifile By F}. Tasnse ARTOOns 























Half the Space “This is one of the best books on 
cont tan ce bj, and I tll incl mast rom Cu 
carried in stock for 
Modern Steel Advertising. It is well written and Printers, Advertisers, 
Built for Hard Service artistically gotten up. I congratu- House-Organs, Sales 
Sectional lateThe Inland Printer on the work.” as 2 Managers, Conven- 
Add as You Need Proressor WALTER Ditt Scotr 2 tions, Secretaries, etc. 
: . 6 , 65 illustrations i / 4 é Send $1.00 for catalogue to 
Write for literature and 130 wes ; - oi corors ‘ be refunded out of first order 


capacity chart. Special Art Work to Ord. 
Harlo R.Grant & Co. THE INLAND PRI RCO. a —— 


2322 Madison St., Chicago 632 Sherman Street, Chicago BusINEssS CARTOON SERVICE 


Less in cost than a good plate lost. 30 North Dearborn-Street. | CHICAGO 
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OO ALL STEEL NEW 


sx AMERICAN 


WHEELS MODEL 64. 
COLD ROLLED STEEL CASE IS NUMBERING MACHINE 
AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE FOUND 


ONLY IN AMERICAN STOCK 100 Other Models for Flat Bed and Rotary Presses 
MACHINES N?2 123456 


Tool Steel Drop Cinace American Numbering Machine Co. inidiaiiiee temamcnaibais 
Oll ne Fr1ece unger 
224 SHEPHERD AVENUE, BROOKLYN,N.Y. Cacried in Stock by American 


G U A R A N 8 E E D Branches: 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois Type Founders Company and All 
London and Paris Printers’ Supply Houses. 


























THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
BREHMER’S 


What a Linotyper 
Thread Book Sewer | ;,,,,, a 





The Printer’s and Bookbinder’s Best Buy THE 





§ No alteration of needle BROWER 


bodies is required for the 
different sizes of books. 


§ The needles are straight 
and strong and therefore 
cheap. 








P No. 0—Bed 14x20 ins. 
§ Output up to 70 sections Wf = No. 1—Bed 14x 26 ins. 
per minute. No. 3—Bed 26x 26 ins. 


9 Strong construction, sim- 


plicity of adjustment and William J. Atwill, trade typographer, of Buffalo, 
minimum upkeep. has this to say about the Brower: ‘“‘The Brower 
Proof Press we consider the last word in proving 


machines. When we say the press has paid for it- 
— = . — —— Sms P self in the short time we have had it, we are giving 
aera ne ne the machine the highest praise its merits deserve.” 


GEBRUDER BREHMER gyre tomer" rama 
a A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


Agents: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., New York 
112-114 East 13th Street 166 WEST JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LIBERTY 


Proven value is shown in the number of Liberty Folders in daily use. 


Correct design and rigid construction have made the LIBERTY 
the largest “repeat order” machine in the world, numbering as high 
as thirty-two machines in one organization. 


LIBERTY-ize Your Plant and Be in Position to Meet Competitive Pressure. 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


Agencies in all the principal cities (ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 
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THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 





Redington Counters 












Over 10,000,000 Sold Old = Every 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
Company F. B. REDINGTON co. 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 














Craftsmen ff cciWii:cditmnwillkeipvoudor, | | The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


It’s a mine of usable information. Second 







printing, revised, 840 pages, over 1500 illus- wane a ialile 

Get Ahead. arte Covers 35 processes, methods and Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
subjects relating to the graphic industries. Mailed on approval—no advance Doyle’s Setswell Compound Doyle’s Fast Drier 

payment. Write for FREE prospectus showing sample pages, contents, terms 

ane eater SeenaaEOR. The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 





Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., Dept. ZF, Indianapolis, Ind. 


















World’s Best Intertype-Linotype School FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE 


is conducted by the world’s fastest and most noted Original Chalk Overlay 


operator. Six weeks, $60; correspondence course 
WRITE TO 


with keyboard, $28; Sinclair’s mechanical book, $10. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS 
61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


MILO BENNETT'S SCHOOL « « « TOLEDO, OHIO 
RINTERS Busnes 
PROMOTION 
TriAd Monthly Business Builders 


House Organs, Blotters, Envelope Inserts, Self-Mailers, 



































Molloy Made Covers 


Increase sales; they are attractive and durable. Tell us about your 
é z ‘ 4 ca 
books, and we will submit a suggestion and quotation. Gas. Gan” Lace Gas — ee te ae 
THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY Inexpensive—Write today for particulars 
2859 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
600 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















































4 E cater to 
METALS egg 
ing Trade in 

and Pen Making the 

Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, Most Up-to- 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. Carbons Date Line for 


ANY CARBON COPY 






QUALITY 


HAND-MADE METAL 


& RULES 2 


NTRODUCING our exclusive 
Art Series Designs. Special Rule 



















































QUALITY FIRST,LAST Faces made to order. 
AND ALL THE TIME. WORK Free for the asking. We shall be glad to send 
you a sample sheet showing our 280 Hand-made 
Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters Rules. Rule used on this ad. is our No. 697. 
E. W. Blatchford Co. Printers Supply Service 
230 N. Clinton St., Chicago MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. Eacvisen OS83-0807 
a ’ % 719 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
World Building, New York Park Ridge, New Jersey Margach Metal Feeders 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


















Spacebands AMERICAN Overlay Knives 
Tue middle rib gives them extra FINISHING CO. Tested for 







” bison: haben titel 
strength Three sizes, thin, thick eee i 
and extra thick, cover complete Quality of Temper 
range of work. Slides are sup- Finishers to Lithographers’ all en 
ied separate for home repairs. ° AVE keen edge and of much fiexibil- 
plied separate for home repair and Printers’ Trade H “tg rt anna als 









Genuine Linotype spacebands, 





a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 









$ l. 50 each. Slides, 6 5 cts. cach. Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning ial ccendl ail suas oem 

it inocula Hangers, Open Die Cutting, is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. wears covering can be cut away asrequired. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. Office and factory Price 60c Postpaid 

New York San Francisco Chicago New Orleans 500 South Peoria St., Chicago The Inland Printer Company 





Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 





Telephone Haymarket 2446 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 































Linotyped in Cloister Bold and Caslon Old Face 
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Make Money on Numbering J obs! 


Ways and means that have never 
Let Us Show You How occurred to you are specifically 


outlined in “Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs,” a 64- 
page manual by Robert F. Salade. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Send 5c in stamps to cover postage. 

Specially priced ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINES 


Model 27, 5 wheels, now $12.00 less 10% 
Model 28, 6 wheels, now $14.00 less 10% 


Never ‘‘job out” numbering jobs. You can always handle them 
at aprofit—often evenin the same impression as the jobitself! 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In keeping with their 
safety, checks on National 
Safety Paper possess those 
qualities of durability, fine 
writing surface and dis- 
tinctive appearance which 
give added satisfaction to 
the user. 

Furnished in many beau- 
tiful colors. Write us for 
samples. 














In stock and for sale by all type founders 





George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 














"“EMBOSSOGRAPHY’” 


TRADE MARK 


Wonderful 
ENGRAVED EFFECTS 


HARD, FLEXIBLE & PERMANENT 


Embossed Effects 


assotuteLy Indestructible 


UR PATENTED PROCESS is the only method of 
producing raised printing effects, without the 
use of dies or plates, that do not scratch or crack off, 


Hard as Flint, Flexible as Rubber 


guaranteed to remain flexible forever; no mincing 
of words. Send for samples of the work. Complete 
outfits, Gas or Electric Machines, $160.00 up. 
Don’t buy a toy outfit and expect success 
Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


Established 1915 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO., Inc. 


251 William Street, New York City 








A Sturdy Staple Binder 


ACME No. 6% 





Binds from % inch to 1% inch 
thickness of all kinds of paper 





Equipped for flat and saddle- 
back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Downward pedal stroke. 


Only adjustment necessary is for 
different thicknesses of work. 


Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 


Staples to a core—Fine, 313; 
medium, 2co; heavy, 125. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 
Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 
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While shepherds watched their flocks afar, 
Wise men followed a wond’rous star. 
Through distant lands it led the way 


To Him who in a manger lay. 


They left with Him their gifts of gold, 
The story of His birth they told, 

And spread the tidings far and near— 
That world-old message of good cheer. 


Though centuries have passed since then, 
We've kept the faith of those wise men, 
And hope that with all may abide 
A lasting peace this Christmas-tide. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 
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| THE INLAND PRINTER 


December, 1926 


The Leading ‘Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


VOLUME 78 


\ Blue Note in Typography 

\. E. F. Journalism and Printing 
\ll About Proofreading, Except — 
Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


Beginner in Business, The 


Book REVIEW: 
Adventures in Editing 
Benjamin Franklin 
Design 
Finishing the Printed Job 
Graded Exercises in News Editing 
In Quest of the Perfect Book 
Linotype Mechanism 
Modern Poster Annual 
Over My Left Shoulder 
Printers’ Mottoes 


CONTRIBUTED: 
A Blue Note in Typography 
A. E. F. Journalism and Printing 
All About Proofreading, Except — 


Congealing Value of Parawax, The 

English in the Proofroom 

Extraordinary Color Matching and Printing 460 
Frank Bartlett’s Economy 414 
How to Successfully Collect Overdue Coin. 415 
Journals of a Famous Bookbinder, The 

Over a Hundred Years of Successful Print- 


Printer’s Opportunity in Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising, The 

Printing Customs and Conditions in Cuba.. 

Prize-fighting and Salesmanship 

Roughing It With the Editor 

Tourist Printer’s Christmas, 

What’s Wrong With the Small Print Shop?. 

When Paper Is Out of the Picture 


Cost AND METHOD: 
How to Estimate Printing — Lesson No. 26. 


Direct ADVERTISING: 
Direct Advertising Used for Strategical Pur- 


Printer’s Legitimate Market, The 
Sadag Insert, The 


English in the Proofroom 
Extraordinary Color Matching and Printing. . 


Worcien: Granite Creles, .cci.6s cceesc seeeuce 445 
Frank Bartlett’s Economy 


Gray Matter 
How to Successfully Collect Overdue Coin.... 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Carter Router as Used on Curved Plate.... 
Home of Seoane & Fernandez, Printers, Ha- 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS — Continued: 


“In the Days That Wuz’’ — Christmas 
Levels All Differences 


INLAND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHER: 

Limitations of the Photomechanical Process, 
The 

Lithographic Topics 

More About Moisture in the Pressroom.... 456 

More About the Stripfilm Negative 52 

Photolithography and Offset Lithography.. 451 

Photolitho for Step and Repeat Machine on 
Zinc 

Simplifying Ben Day Problems............ 457 


In Memoriam: 
Boeowwalter,, Chavles: Ave... oso sessc wreve 470 
Cobden-Sanderson, Mrs. / 
Griffing, Henry F 
Klietsch, Karl 


INSERTS: 
Christmas Greeting Frontispiece 
Illustrating ‘‘ A Blue Note in Typography ” 
Facing page 416 
Sunset in the Alps Facing page 409 
Journals of a Famous Bookbinder, The 


MacHINE CoMPOSITION: 
Clutch Slips; Used Wrong Remedy 
Correcting a Warped Mold 
Loose Fitting Plunger 
Making a Ballot Square 
Market for Printing Machinery in Italy 


NEWSPAPER Work: 
Again — Valuing Your Newspaper 
Observations 
Real Circulation Plan, A. «03.066 s<c0ie ses 448 
Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 449 
To Stop Government Printing of Envelopes. 448 


OFFSET PRINTING: 
Rotagravure and Offset Combined 


OPEN Forum: 
Cooper Bold Figures, 
First Gas Burner, 
Mitering of Borders for Newspaper Work. . 
Success Followed Love of the Work 


Over a Hundred Years of Successful Printing. 42 


PHOTOMECHANICAL METHODS: 
A-B-C of Photoengraving, The 434 
Albumin Photographic Prints Wanted...... 434 
Improved Collotype Printing Plate, An.... 433 
Master Printer on Halftone Illustration, A. 433 
New Formula for Collodion Iodizer 
Photoengraving From Projected Images.... 433 
Photographs Prepared for Water Color 
Photomechanical and Hand Prints Compared 434 
Ratio Tables for Scale Focusing 
Uncle Sam Uses the Camera 

Pity the Poor Harem Girl 


PoETRY: 
A Love Song. 


NuMBER 3 


PorTRAITS: 


Durr, Benjamin Franklin 
Griswold, Howard C 
Hughes, Harry H 
Kimbark, Donald R 


PRESSROOM: 
Dullo Ink on Dull-Finish Coated Paper.... 436 
Fast Drying Halftone Ink for Cylinder Job 
Press 
Humidity Changes, Stripping and Operating 
Speed 
Ink Smears on Back End of Sheet 
Low Temperature and Old, Cheap Ink 
Plates, Stock, and Press Used in Printing Car 
Cards 
Printing on Genuine Parchment 
Printing on Glassine Paper 
Printer’s Opportunity in Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing, The 
Printing Customs and Conditions in Cuba.... 
Prize-fighting and Salesmanship 


PROOFROOM: 


Proofroom Dictionaries 

“There Was,” ‘‘ There Were” 

When Nouns Become Adjectives........... 409 
Whom 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Tue Prot: 
Our Port 
Out in Sedalia, Missouri 
Reciprocation 
The Pilot 


Tourist Printer’s Christmas, The 


TravE NOTES: 
Changes in Intertype Organization 
Chicago Views Exhibit of European Printing 467 
Engravers Erect Building 470 
In Memoriam 
Kimbark Joins Bradner Smith & Co 
Large Folder Produced on Platen 
Letter of Thanks From Vienna 
McLain-Rendler Ho!ds Open House 
Mailer Contest Prize Winners............. 468 
Mergenthaler Entertains Printers.......... 470 
Paper Merchant Sponsors Training Course. . 
Personal and Other Mention 
Printing Exhibit Opens With Dinner Gather- 


School Receives Bockwitz Collection 
Typographic Lecture Course.............. 468 
What’s New This Month 

With the Craftsmen 


TYPOGRAPHY: 
Purposeless Practices in Type Display 


What’s Wrong With the Small Print Shop?... 405 
When Paper Is Out of the Picture 
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Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 













Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 






@5he 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You / 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 










Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 
















FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND PRINTER you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from every issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 





1You Need 
This Book 
<= 



















This “‘Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 


















It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 


Most INLAND PRINTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
earlyarmorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 










Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted —each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 

any time you want to change the contents. f 












N eighty odd big 9x 12 inch pages of “meaty” 
The Inland Printer Co. text — type no larger than necessary for easy 


reading—this book explains those devices which 









COE nes, Cay Semele make type display attract attention and those which 

Shi ih enh antic iis ella = make it clear and easy to read. 
Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
THE INLAND PRINTER printing—most of them in two colors, many in their original 









632 Sherman St., Chicago SN so as sizes. : 

; More than 200 illustrations and examples 
Gentlemen: Send me... binders for THE INLAND are contained in this handsome and 
PRINTER, for which I enclose $.... substantially bound book. 



















Name «eee neesnnennne one nea anata ian ae dearreeoed To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00. 
PO EE ONS SERIES ROM eat 0 cto. eee TS EEN CI EER L250! OTTERS LEE postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


City and State vn THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Postpaid U. S. A.—F we Po ‘. " 50 valet ne 4: iy a 
baited er ee 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


.00 “KALAMAZOO” 
$45 = Saw-Trimmer 


Complete Jig-Saw, Drill, Router, Miterer, 
Mortiser, Circular Saw-Trimmer and Motor 


THE SNAPPY “FORD” OF SAW-TRIMMERS 
We also build the “LINCOLN” of saw-trimmers at $750. 


J. A. RICHARDS CO, xavamazoo, micuican 











1 EA RINGLER CO} 
Sprout 382K NEW YORK 
DESIGNING »- ENGRAVING 
» ELECTROTYPING ~ 


WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING 
PLATES AND ROLL 











Rotary Gathering Table 


For gathering Book Sections, Single 
Sheets and Calendar Pads. 


Only Variable Speed 
Bindery Table on the Market 


Three years’ test has shown it a suc- 

cess and a money and time saver. 

One to six girls sit or stand at work 
at the same time. The work comes to them. 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT 


The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 
General Office: 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











THE BIGGEST THING 
IN TYPE-METAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Hundreds of plants now 

use the Hytin plan to 

keep their metal always 
to correct formula. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
HYTIN-DROSS 
EXCHANGE PROPOSITION 


United American Metals 
Corporation 
Foot of Clay St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
451 North Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Makers of 
UNITED AMERICAN 
TYPE-METAL 





FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


IRODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 
Your plant Paget with Pro- 
d of an infal- 


Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models lible count on n every job. 


Write for the Productimeter DURANT MFG. CO. 
Catalogue 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Witha 


PORTABLE 

ELECTRIC BLOWER 
Now is the time that grit and dirt blow in through the open win- 
dows and settle all over the typesetting machines — on keyboards, 
magazines and motors— and begin the slow but sure work of 
“DusTRUCTION.” J You can keep your electric motors and typeset- 


ting machines free of dust and dirt with the Capittac Blower. 
Instantly convertible for suction cleaning. Requires no oiling. 


CLEMENTS MEG. CO., 602 Fulton St., Chicago 





KRUG ELECTRIC CO. 
U JON jorronswebuythemuctnen 





Complete stock of new and 


OTORS—we buy them, sell them 
and stock them for immediate 
deliveries, new or slightly used. No 
stock is more complete (motors, 
armatures, field coils and parts) and 
no electrical service is more prompt, 
more intelligent or more satisfactory 
because— Krug specializes in serving 
the Printer and allied craftsmen. 








Maintenance ° ° 
General Contracting Phone, write or wire 
Installations 


Completely gauipned chee; 35 Murray St., New York 


A 
Electrical oe and Experi- 
e. 


WALker 1555-6 


slightly used Motors. 


Field Colle and Repair Night Phones: Tremont 4167 — Bergen 2868 


pre of all kinds for psen 


service in an emergency 


























The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the Three Great Essentials to the Publisher 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 


Manufactured in Read what one of the many users kas to say 
inch and half 
inch sizes The Waco-Times Herald, 


“] tos Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, 1911, 
inches Dick Patent Mailer ©., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen —I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record per 
hour is 6,500, which I think is the best reco: 
Texas. Would be pleased to have you use this 
letter in any way you see fit. Yours very truly, 
B. D. Getser, Foreman Mailing Dept. 


For FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


REV. ROBERT I DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 


219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 








INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Assembling Machine Co........... 364 
American Electrotype Co 

American Finishing Co. 

American Numbering Machine Co.......... 521 
American Photo-Engravers Association....... 367 
American Type Founders Co. .378, 380, 386, 397 
Anderson, C. F., & Co 

Angle Steel Stool Co 
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Automatic Printing Devices Co 


Bahnson Co. 

PENG SIO oso Soh ciuc oisiwedsceue's. 501 
Barnhart Bros: & Spindler.................. 381 
Baum, Russell Ernest 

Beckett Paper Co 

Bennett, Milo 

Rerry Machine Co 

Bingham Bros. Co 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co............. 376 
Binney & Smith Co 

Blatchford, E. W., 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Boston Wire Stitcher 
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EXHIBIT OF FINE PRINTING IN THE LINOTYPE BOOTH AT THE D.M.A.A. CONVENTION IN DETROIT ~ : 


NO FINER BOOKS THAN THESE 





‘Inbeauty of type face, inthe texture of 
their pages, in evenness of spacing, these 
books met the most critical demands. 
Printers from all over the country ex- 
amined them with delight. 

It was a revelation to many to learn 
that many of the most admired books 
and magazines—the work of such emi- 
nent typographic designers as W.A. Kitt- 
tedge, Carl Purington Rollins, Bruce 
Rogersand Fred T . Singleton—are being 
set on the LINOLYPE. 








